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MEMOLR, 


Ir would have unfeignedly surprised the author 
of the following Essays had she, at any period 
of her long and quiet life, imagined that a 
memoir of her would some day be written for 
perusal by general readers. For with a mind 
continually at work, Anne Mozley’s outward 
life was exclusively a family and social one. 
Though writing and literary work had been her 
occupation for many years, no one out of her 
own family circle knew or even suspected it. 
Her mind, when she came down-stairs from the 
labour of the desk, was so free from apparent 
preoccupation; her manner was so open, so 
genial; her interest in home affairs, in the lives 
of her friends, in public events, in the thoughts 
and discussions of the day, was so vivid,—that 
suspicion was disarmed as to her having another 
world of her own, which for a great part of the 
day was indeed the world that interested her. 
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Yet so it was; and to readers who value the 
instinctive habit of observation, the power of 
drawing conclusions from slight traits, and a 
literary knowledge which within its limits was 
singularly various, this selection of essays from 
her pen will be acceptable, and it seems right to 
preface them with a short account of the writer. 

Anne Mozley’s home was, through nearly her 
whole life, either in Derby or its neighbourhood. 
But from the time when she was sixteen she was 
continually within reach of the intellectual life 
of Oxford: men who in after-times were to in- 
fluence their generation, began to be familar 
names to her; and the growing acquaintance- 
ship with them was an interest in the home , 
circle. Her elder brother had gone up to Oriel 
in 1825; and when, after his ordination, he 
took. charge for a few months of the parish of 
Buckland, near Oxford, his sister Anne kept 
house for him. This was in 1832; and at that 
time she became acquainted with the Newmans, 
an acquaintance that developed into an intimacy 
that was a lasting pleasure to her through life. 
The two sisters of Mr Newman became her 
sisters-in-law, and one of the two was for 
many years her daily companion at Derby. 

Her original work began soon after 1840. It 
was a time when a great effort was being made 
to improve the books intended for children and 
those growing out of childhood, and some small 
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but very telling stories for children were her 
first productions. In 1846 a tale of the third 
century, entitled ‘The Captive Maiden,’ was 
published ; and a collection of incidents in real 
life under the name of ‘ Female Heroism,’ came 
out the same year, But even as early as 1837 
she had in another way exercised herself in litera- 
ture. In that year she brought out a collection 
of poetry with the title ‘ Passages from the Poets.’ 
This was followed in 1843 by a volume called 
‘Church Poetry, which came to a third edition ; 
and in 1845 by ‘Days and Seasons,’ which also 
reached a third edition; and in 1849 by 
‘Poetry, Past and Present.’ The field of selec- 
tion in all these volumes is wide—Spenser, Cow- 
ley, and Sir John Davies stand side by side with 
Monckton Milnes and ‘ Miss Barrett” (since 
more widely celebrated as Mrs Browning). The 
eighteenth century is scantily represented; and 
yet Miss Mozley knew the poets of that century 
well, and valued them, especially Gray. 

She had not yet attempted criticism; but in 
1847 she began to write reviews of books for 
the ‘Christian Remembrancer,’ and continued 
with a long series of articles of this kind till 
that review came to an end in 1868. In this 
series, one on Gray was as sympathetic and fresh 
as anything which has ever been written about 
that poet. But meantime she had written in 
another quarter a review, in some ways, of 
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even a more interesting character. In ‘George 
Eliot’s Life,’! the following passage occurs in a 
letter to the Brays, Nov. 25, 1859: “ Thanks 
for ‘Bentley.’ Some one said the writer on 
‘Adam Bede’ was a Mr Mozley, a clergyman, 
and a writer in the ‘Times’; but these reports 
about authorship are as often false as true. | 
think it is, on the whole, the best review we 
have seen.” It was written by Miss Mozley, 
and will be found at the end of the present 
volume. It is remarkable as penetrating the 
secret of the sex of the author of ‘Adam Bede,’ 
before this was at all generally suspected; and 
the reasons given for the conclusion thus reached 
are singularly precise and accurate. ‘George | 
EKhot” further emphasised her liking of the re- 
view by directing her publisher to send a copy 
of her next novel (‘The Mill on the Floss’) 
to Mr Bentley, for the reviewer. ‘ Bentley’s 
Quarterly, it may be observed, was a short- 
lived but able periodical which appeared in the 
years 1859 and 1860. 

In 1861 Miss Mozley began to write in the 
‘Saturday Review, and she was a constant con- 
tributor to that periodical till far on in 1877. 
Two volumes of these articles were republished 
under the title of ‘Essays on Social Subjects,’ 
one of which reached a fourth edition. And 
lastly, she was a valued contributor to ‘ Black- 

1 Vol. ii. p. 143, 
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wood’s Magazine’ for many years, beginning in 
1865. 

But literary work was very far from wholly 
absorbing her time or her thoughts. In more 
directly feminine occupations she bore her full 
share, and is still remembered tenderly amongst 
the poor, whom she visited with as much regcu- 
larity as if she had no other interest. The same 
may be said of her teaching in her class of 
young women on Sunday. One of her scholars, 
now far on in life, was seen with her husband 
at the funeral of her former teacher; and on a 
wonder being expressed at her being able to 
get so far as to the Barrow churchyard, “I 
couldn't do no otherwise,’ was the answer, 
spoken with a full heart. And before church 
needlework became general, it had occupied her 
time and attention. She planned and executed 
delicate and tasteful embroidery for churches, 
with the help of Pugin’s book on medieval art, 
when as yet such accomplishments were wholly 
unknown. — | 

Anne Mozley was one of a large family, and 
an important member of the home circle, which 
remained intact an unusual length of time. 
The break came with the death of her mother 
in 1867. Then a new home had to be chosen ; 
it was found in the small village of Barrow, on 
the Trent, and there she and her youngest 
sister led an ideal life. Far enough from the 
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river to avoid the suspicion of damp, the village 
was yet subject to floods, which often only add- 
ed to the picturesqueness of the scene. Even 
when the water penetrated into the lower part 
of the lawn, a “vignette” still remains in the 
memory, of the beautiful flowering trees and 
shrubs reflected in the little lake below, a 
bright sun adding radiance to the picture, 
Who has ever been in that sweet picturesque 
home without thinking it was in its way per- 
fect? Here it was that Miss Mozley edited 
the works of her brother, Canon Mozley—a 
labour that was delightful to her. This was 
followed by her compiling the volume of his 
letters, and that in its turn by the most con- 
siderable work of her life—the editing of the 
letters of the late Cardinal Newman. The 
commission to undertake this was most unex- 
pected by her, and she had much hesitation in 
accepting it. What finally decided her was the 
consideration that if she declined it, no one 
besides was left having such freedom of position 
and such personal recollection of the events 
that happened fifty or sixty years before, as to 
be able to carry the task through satisfactorily. 
This work came after the death of the sister 
who had been her companion for sixteen years, 
and who would have been most helpful to her; 
but when it was undertaken, the work formed 
the abiding interest of the rest of her life. 
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But what obstructions did present themselves ! 
First a fall and a badly broken arm. Then a 
partial loss of sight; then two years before 
her death a total loss, for all practical purposes, 
though she could hardly be called blind. But 
her spirits were undaunted. Those who were 
with her could only wonder at the unfailing 
power she had of adapting herself to whatever 
circumstances she was placed in. But further 
change had become necessary. The probability 
of complete loss of sight, following the first 
warning given, had convinced her that she 
must give up her country life and return to 
Derby, where her sisters were living; and it was 
well she did so, for what she feared did come, 
and she was henceforth dependent on others 
for everything requiring sight. But nothing 
quenched the cheerfulness of her nature. In 
her darkened state she was always the centre 
of conversation, always interested in what in- 
terested others, glad to be read to, and always 
a most attentive listener, and, it must be said, 
a keen critic. She took pleasure in having her 
house full of the children of the family, and in 
providing for their amusement, when she could 
see nothing of the effect upon them. ‘“ Aunt 
Anne” will remain a remembrance in many 
whose young life was enlivened by her affection. 

The serenity of her nature enabled her to 
bear the complete change in all the habits of 
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life. Accustomed to be independent, she had 
to rest for everything on others; and this de- 
pendence, instead of fretting her, made her the 
more thankful for the reliefs she had. “I 
thought she was the sweetest lady I had ever 
met,” was said by one who never knew her 
intimately. She had always had the blessing 
of good health; and illness, when it came, was 
sharp and short. A cold, that seemed of no 
consequence, was attended to merely for pre- 
caution’s sake; a few days of almost painless 
but most rapid illness, and she sank on the 
27th of June 1891. 

In one sense, Anne Mozley never became old. 
“We never thought of her as an old lady,” ' 
was said. She never suffered that contraction 
into her own self, that indifference to the 
outer world, which sometimes marks old age. 
Though she was in her eighty-second year, she 
had the characteristics, and till her failure of 
sight, almost the appearance, of middle age. 
The unusual brightness of her eyes in her 
earlier life could not be maintained when their 
inner heht had gone. 

Retired as her life had been, she had been 
the companion of some of the most cultivated 
and some of the most powerful minds of her 
generation, and she was worthy of their friend- 
ship. 

All the articles selected for this volume, ex- 
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cept the last, came out in ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, but for that on ‘Adam Bede’ the kind 
permission of Mr Bentley was obtained. 

The Bishop of Salisbury has kindly allowed 


the following words to be placed here :— 


The writer of the above Memoir has asked me 
to put on paper some of my impressions and re- 
collections of Miss Mozley ; and this I gladly do, 
both for her own sake and for that of the other 
members of her family who have honoured me 
with their confidence. 

My friendship with Miss Anne Mozley, as she 
has noticed in the kind dedication prefixed to 
the two volumes of Dr Mozley’s Essays, was one 
‘of later years.” It was, in fact, one of the 
many happy results of my affectionate intercourse 
with her younger brother, Dr James Bowling 
Mozley, after his return to Oxford, as Regius 
Professor of Divinity, in 1871. He had delivered 
his important Bampton Lectures in 1865, and 
had become a select preacher in 1869, and so was 
well known to many of the younger as well as 
the elder generation in Oxford. But he did not 
at first feel thoroughly at home in his untried 
office and changed surroundings. Miss Mozley, 
as an elder sister, had not only a most unselfish 
love for him, and an abundant and discriminat- 
ing admiration of his powers and writings, but a 
tender solicitude that he should shine and be 
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appreciated under these new conditions. His 
wife’s death in 1872 was a great blow to him, 
and one, I feel sure, which permanently affected 
his health, though the results were not immedi- 
ately apparent. All this made Miss Mozley very 
ready to take into her confidence those who, like 
myself, were warm and affectionate in our sym- 
pathy to her brother, and felt the value of his 
presence and influence in Oxford. 

When his health failed suddenly in the autumn 
of 1875, and he was no longer able to do his Ox- 
ford work in person, we were even more closely 
united in trying in different ways to do what we 
could to supply his place. My part was to lec- 
ture, as his deputy, in the Latin chapel, which | 
began to do early in the spring of 1876. This I 
did first by reading aloud his own lectures, and 
then by delivering others of my own, into which 
I tried to infuse something of his tone of thought 
and apologetic purpose. Her part was to bring 
before the world that remarkable series of his 
writings, which to many were a revelation (alas ! 
all too tardy) of the existence in their midst of 
a brilliant intellect of the first order, on the side 
of faith. 

It is worth while just to mention the rapid 
succession of publications of which she was prac- 
tically editor—a work which she would never 
have undertaken and carried through had she 
not been constantly in the habit of thinking, 
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composing, and revising for herself—as this Me- 
moir shows, and as this volume in some sort, 
though but by way of specimen, exhibits. First 
came the volume of ‘University Sermons’ in 
1876, which at once conquered a place in public 
opinion higher, I think, and more permanently, 
than any single volume of sermons in my recol- 
lection. The titles of these sermons (as of the 
later series of Parochial sermons) were, I believe, 
all chosen by her, and on their manifest fitness 
much of the public appreciation of the sermons 
depended. They were good titles, such as inter- 
ested the reader at the outset, and, without being 
markedly epigrammatical or artificial, took a 
place easily in the memory. Such titles as “ Our 
Duty to Equals,” ‘‘ The Strength of Wishes,” 
“The Unspoken Judgment of Mankind,” in the 
first volume, and a yet larger number in the 
second, are evidences of her power and insight, 
for which the reader may well be grateful. 

Then came the volume of ‘ Old Testament 
Lectures’ in 1877, and then after his death (4th 
Jan. 1878) the two volumes of ‘ Essays Historical 
and Theological,’ in the selection of which I was 
privileged to take a considerable part. This 
brought me into frequent correspondence with 
her, and led to several delightful visits to her 
and her younger sister Elizabeth at their joint 
home at Barrow-on-Trent—a home which, as the 
Memoir well says, was in its way perfect. Here 
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we spent many happy hours reading letters and 
looking up essays and scattered papers, published 
and unpublished, and enjoying them all the more 
freely for each other's enjoyment. And here I 
first became at all fully aware, and that almost 
by stealth, of her own literary achievements. <A 
good deal of what I discovered was due to the 
younger sister, herself a keen judge of character, 
and delighting (like the rest of the family) in its 
analysis, whether in real life or in fiction. The 
conversation at Barrow was as good as anything 
in Miss Austen’s novels,—better, indeed, for it 
was more sympathetic, and involved a continual 
recognition of the mysteries of life and the truths 
of religion. 

Next after the ‘Essays’ came, I think, the 
republication of the article from the ‘ Christian 
Remembrancer’ on Dr Newman’s ‘ Essay on 
Development.’ This she kindly undertook at 
the request of some Oxford friends, who found 
the argument of Newman revived by Roman 
controversialists or influencing young men with 
Romeward leanings. Then followed (1879) the 
volume of ‘Sermons, Parochial and Occasional,’ 
already mentioned. Then came ‘ Lectures and 
other Theological Papers,’ a title suggested, | 
think, by myself, consisting mostly of the lec- 
tures delivered in the Latin chapel. In relation 
to these we had frequently to take counsel to- 
gether, and I need not say that I was always 
the gainer by the intercourse. This volume 
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was published in 1883, and in 1884 appeared 
the last of this series—a volume of ‘ Letters,’ 
which contains much delightful biographical 
material. The Introduction to the ‘ Essays’ is 
also a charming sketch of her brother's life from 
her pen, which has always seemed to me to be 
one of the most beautiful pieces of work of this 
kind with which I am acquainted. It is admir- 
able for its truth and discrimination, as well as 
for its delicate touch and warmth of reserved 
affection. The skill of the trained artist and 
analyst of character is made at once more direct 
in its strokes, and more fine in its delineations, 
by the recollections of a lifelong love. 

The year 1885 took me from Oxford and from 
its leisure for literature and friendship, and I do 
not think that I saw her since. But we were 
not forgetful of one another; and it was with 
no ordinary pleasure that I received as a last 
present from her in January of this year, and 
tried to thank her for it, her wonderful book, 
the ‘ Letters and Correspondence of J. H. 
Newman, — wonderful for its sympathy and 
its fidelity; wonderful for its reserve and 
its unreserve; wonderful for its grasp of de- 
tail and its breadth of good sense. English 
Churchmen have to thank Miss Mozley for 
many things, but this last gift is perhaps the 
ereatest ; for it enables them to understand, to 
sympathise with, and to admire the character 
of Newman, and yet to perceive its inherent 
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weakness and its grave defects. No one can 
read the book without sorrow and sadness— 
without painful reflections upon the lost oppor- 
tunities in regard to the development of Church 
life in Oxford, especially inside the colleges, 
which his career reveals; but no one will be the 
least likely to thnk that Newman was wholly 
right and the rest of the Anglican Church in the 
wrong. ‘These volumes are so transparently fair, 
and based upon such full materials, that the 
judgment deduced from them must be final. 

I need say no more of her literary qualities : 
they were visible in everything she did or said 
or wrote. They assured for her a perpetual 
youth; they environed her with an atmosphere | 
of crace and dignity; they invested her with a 
right to direct and command through the pos- 
session of an almost manly vigour, and a right to 
receive Willing homage by virtue of her feminine 


sweetness and refinement. 


JOHN SARUM. 
SALISBURY, 3d November 1891. 


The Bishop of Salisbury’s interesting and 
appreciative notice leaves nothing further to 
be said. His having had experience of Miss 
Mozley in her literary capacity, emboldened the 
Editor to ask him to add details which only he 
could give, and for which warm thanks are due. 


F. MOZLEY. 


ESSAYS. 


SOCIAL HYPERBOLE 


WuEN Mrs Malaprop claims for herself “a nice 
derangement of epitaphs,’ she shows a delicate per- 
ception of what good talk should be. The person 
who can apply the right epithet on every occasion 
has not much to learn in the art of expression ; taste 
and discrimination have, in fact, received their last 
polish. We wonder what she would have said to 
the modern practice on this head, which substitutes 
hyperbole for all nicety of definition. Hyperbole has, 
indeed, from time immemorial, been the one great 
colloquial resource where this grace has been wanting. 
What rhetoricians have called the boldest of all tropes 
is also the most familiar. People who cannot define 
with any approach to accuracy have lived and died in 
ignorance of the defect, by indulging in wild exaggera- 
tion; the wilder only the more forcible in their esti- 
A 
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mation, and the more boldly descriptive. There has 
always been a common stock of extreme terms, which 
it is thought lively and clever to misapply, and which 
youth and vivacity have, in fact, turned to very 
amusing purpose. The beauty of every date has 
enjoyed calling herself hideous if she affects to see 
the least cloud over her charms, and she dies about 
every trifle with a pretty grace. Sensibility has long 
been violently lavish of joys and sorrows above and 
below the occasion. ‘Things are shocking, terrible, 
excruciating, enchanting, at a sort of haphazard as 
to which is which. Energy has always dealt in 
high numbers, and been profuse in myriads; and 
affection, playful or affected, ever talked in egregious 
superlatives and contraries. All this is so natural, 
so inevitable, while men’s animal spirits, or their 
ambition to produce a sensation, are in advance of 
the perceptive and inventive faculty, that society 
would not know itself, if by any ordinance its 
members were restricted to a literal meaning, or an 
exact adjustment of adverbs and adjectives: half the 
world must hold their tongues altogether. But what 
we note as a modern innovation is the tendency to 
extreme in this direction, and the growing laziness of 
social emphasis. Never were niceties of opinion com- 
pressed into so small a compass as by the youth of 
the present day. We observe—and also find the 
practice adopted in all books which desire to repro- 
duce society as it is 








a general disposition to reduce 
all definition to the use of two or three terms. All 
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that affects the boy agreeably is jolly; all that annoys 
the girl is horrid; all that they find, or pretend to 
find, irksome, troublesome, or oppressive, is awful ; 
though even this rule of adaptation may be reversed: 
while every shade and degree of satisfaction, from ease 
up to rapture, is expressed in a compound of the two; 


and the schoolboy—along with the considerable class 





that adopts his style—whose measure of content is 
filled up, is awfully jolly. Here is the climax to 
which nothing further can be added. 

We can understand the convenience of this economy 
of mental effort. A word that will do for all occa- 
sions, and, like the bark of a dog, depend for its 
meaning upon intonation, upon force or vivacity of 
utterance, saves trouble, and reduces the intellectual 
expense of conversation to its minimum. But this, 
to all appearance, is not the view taken by the speaker, 
who has the air of doing something clever, and ex- 
pressing himself with spirit; as being urged to these 
eccentricities by a more than commonly vivid enjoy- 
ment of life. And sometimes the thing is effective. 
Far be it from us unduly to restrict the vagaries of 
animal spirits. Even from soft and ruddy lips, under 
the conciliatory charm of a musical utterance, these 
barbarous terms have been known, amusingly enough, 
to express the sweet audacity of youth. The rude 
formula surprises like wit at the first hearing. But 
the worst of it is, that this method of creating a 
sensation is so easy, that it tempts to repetition, while 
there can be no repetition of agreeable surprise; and 
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the hearer, ceasing to be diverted, falls into the 
reflective vein. It occurs to him to ask,—if young 
folks habitually relieve themselves from the difficulty 
of selection, and feel they are committing a witty 
Sportive indiscretion by adopting these or kindred 
phrases——What are they to do when youth is past ? 
There is a time when “jolly” and “ awful” and “ horrid ” 
cease to be graceful. We are not amused by blind in- 
discriminate disgust or jollity in middle life. There 
must be a reason why. 

All good talk is an art, and owes much to practice. 
When one of these airy talkers nears thirty, who has 
hitherto made two or three adverbs and adjectives 
serve his or her turn, we can scarcely picture to 
ourselves a more helpless case. He has taste enough 
to feel that such high-pressure terms are no longer for 
him; they strike upon his own as well as the lstener’s 
ear, as painfully at variance with the subdued level of 
his spirits. He is satisfied to be comfortable without 
any sense of irrepressible unintelligent delight in the 
mere sense of life. Yet what is he to do? He is not 
willing to give up emphasis, which is the spice of con- 
versation, but where is he to find it? We are satisfied 
that many fluent talkers among our youth will be 
stranded ten years hence, and will have to retire into 
social obscurity, their style pointless, the right word 
never presenting itself, simply because a few obtrusive 
but inadmissible expressions will always keep to the 
front of memory, and put every fitting, select epithet 
out of reach, till the moment which called for it is past. 
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Ordinary English discourse is astonishingly want- 
ing in neatness and exactitude; and we believe the 
failing to be a growing one. A generation or two ago, 
Madame de Staél said that the English could talk well, 
but that, as the talent for conversation was useless in 
the service of ambition among them, they took no 
trouble about it. Eloquence of diction has not grown 
in favour since then. Nobody cares to listen as: they 
used to do to good talk; so, what people say must be 
condensed. An impression must be conveyed by some 
rapid means, and hyperbole is the readiest means. 
As a fact, few would exaggerate if they could say the 
thing exactly as it really 2s, so thrilling a pleasure 
is it to hit the mark. Wide-shooting is the common 
refuge of the tongue, which cannot measure or discri- 
minate. Timid unobservant minds resort to it In mere 
hopelessness of successful plain speaking. They would 
not willingly shoot short of their aim, and therefore 
send their arrow anywhere so it is beyond the target. 
Our language is full of the superlatives of impotent 
exaggeration; and the mind that indulges in them 
must live in a muddle. Accurate speaking as much 
drives to accurate thinking as clear thought leads to 
clear speech. Tongue and thought play into each 
other’s hands. Practice in words clears up ideas. 
People who have never sought into the causes of what 
pleases or repels, can have nothing to say to the 
purpose; but, by realising the charm of expressing 
themselves correctly, as far as their light goes, they 
are driven to thought, and thus nourish dormant dis- 
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crimination into life. The uniform appeal to the vast 
and vague, the hyperbolical vein applied to common 
things, is irreconcilable with anything else but a dull, 
untrained perception, a blindness inborn—or the result 
of laziness—to the nice varieties and subtle character- 
istics which distinguish things seemingly alike, and 
give to each its identity. Hence the weariness we 
feel when long subject to this large, burly, lavish 
style of talk ; whether vaguely indefinite, or (a kindred 
though advanced temptation) passing from the abstract 
to the concrete, giving a body to exaggeration, shooting 
with the long bow in circumstantial narrative, and 
fixing quality and conditions with a view rather to 
effect than to truth. We weary, not because our 
moral sense is wounded by hearing things that are 
vaguely or positively untrue, but because we feel some 
intellectual deficiency in the speaker. Hyperbole, to 
please, needs a fine active fancy; it is indulged in, 
for the most part, through the want of this faculty, 
and in a desperate effort to conceal the void alike from 
speaker and listener. Yet perhaps of all figures 
humanity can least spare the hyperbole; it is the 
natural, the legitimate, nay the only engine for a 
large class of feelings, thoughts, and aspirations—the 
necessary reaction from rigid fact. It is only when it 
expresses neither animal spirits, nor sense of life, nor 
emotion, nor passion, nor the sublime, nor the un- 
known, nor the grotesque, nor the ridiculous—when it 
is neither grand, nor witty, nor satirical, nor insolent, 
nor contemptuous — that we take exception to its 
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rhetorical use; only when people treat plain things 
hyperbolically, because they cannot treat them exactly, 
and are lost to all sense of proportion. 

Beyond these natural and legitimate calls for its 
use, hyperbole has another sphere, the most familiar 
of all, though not so distinctly acknowledged 





a use 
which is indeed clouded over and obscured, because in 
it fancy works in the trammels of a certain subservi- 
ence to fact; and that is panegyric. The original 
Panegyrical Oratory is said to have grown out of a 
strong feeling of the pleasure of existence; and a short- 
lived bombastic exaltation undoubtedly fits well still 
with certain occasions where men meet to testify 
that the world is worth hving in. But it was better 
understood in its first rise. The panegyric spoken 
before excited Athenian multitudes was a permitted 
lie, recognised as such both by speaker and hearer, 
and distinctly opposed by critics to the Veracious, 
The orator made it part of his art to diminish and 
magnify solely with a view to effect, to dress up facts 
for the occasion, to tickle the ears of his audience 
with illusions, which they knew to be such in the, 
long-run, but which met with temporary acceptance. 
as ideal truth. Such hyperbole we are all sufficiently 
acquainted with still; but it needs a packed audience, 
and the worst of it is, it soon goes out of date and 
gets misunderstood. When a man says a thing, it 
requires some largeness of mind, the occasion being 
past, to perceive that he did not intend us to think 
he meant it; and this because it has become a com- 
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monplace of rhetoric, rather than a graceful neces- 
sity of some special occasion. It is the one force of 
American popular eloquence; it is the engine of the 
demagocue, who flatters his audience at the expense 
of every person and institution beside. It is the 
open resource of the social speaker; it secures the 
journalist his readers; even the popular preacher 
finds its use. Under its inspiration the orator’s con- 
science is emancipated from severe fact. He rejoices 
in a grasp of the spirit above the letter of his theme. 
The present and the visible occupy and crowd up 
every corner of his perception; nothing that is past 
or to come can compare with the now and the present ; 
he has reached a climax of joy, or fruition, or pre- 
eminence, which his hearers in some way or other 
share, or have assisted to bring about. The action 
under review is unprecedented. The hero of the 
hour has no fellow; the time, the occasion, has been 
foreseen and prepared for by all the preceding ages, 
and now absorbs the interest of an attentive universe. 
This is all very well while the occasion and the cir- 
cumstance last; but the moment the cold daylight 
of common-sense is suffered to bear upon it, people 
have a sense of having been taken in, and then hard 
words are used. 

All other forms of the hyperbole, if they are good 
to start with, keep their nature; but the panegyric, 
from such causes as these, becomes corrupt with time, 
and then it is “fulsome,” “servile,” “false,” “trucu- 
lent,” “base.” People will be over-severe on the 
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boastful hyperbole of a past age, which evidently 
took its cue from the ancients. We are convinced 
that, when the good people of three hundred years 
back, followed by Dryden and the thorough-going 
panegyrists of his time, wrote eulogistic prefaces, 
poems, dedications, which make us stare, and think 
ourselves so much more honest than they, the thing 
was understood by contemporaries. They were never 
supposed to mean it in any absolute, exclusive sense. 
They were well seen to be exercising an art, and 
judged by the success of that art. All that they 
said in well-turned verse did not render a counter- 
acting undercurrent of the contrary opinion dishon- 
ourable. But still, as we have granted, there is in 
this style a commerce with fact which is fatal to the 
life of hyperbole; it loses its nature and gets called 
a lie. It is not known for what it is, away from its 
context of time and place. The panegyrist of every 
age gets called names, and each age as it encourages 
him gets called names too. There is a notion of 
profit and bargain attached to the practice, and the 
toleration of it, which distinguishes it from other 
flights. We cannot help a suspicion that Walsh, 
for example, had ulterior views upon William when 
he makes a demigod of him, and ends a sounding 
enough verse with— 


*“These acts made Hercules a god, 
And great Nassau a king ;”’ 


and winds up his poem with the disclaimer— 
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‘These subjects suit not with the lyre. 
Muse! to what height dost thou aspire ? 
Pretending to rehearse 
The thoughts of gods and godlike kings ; 
Cease, cease to lessen lofty things 
By mean ignoble verse.” 


And yet they probably only struck his contempor- 
aries as neat turns which did his “muse” credit; 
and William himself, simply as compliments the 
occasion absolutely demanded. 

A notable example of this panegyrical hyperbole 
is to be found in the great French preachers. They 
knew, and they knew that their hearers knew, of the 
enormous scandals of the Court of the Grand Mon- 
arque, but it did not wound anybody’s conscience to 
attribute to him godlike qualities, and to represent 
him as the one object on which the eyes of the visible 
and invisible world were alike bent with approving 
wonder. No language could be found exalted enough 
to express the glory of their King. Le Crel, L’ Univers, 
and Les Anges are assumed to be pretty exclusively 
occupied with the triumphs and magnanimity of 
Louis and his generals. They are all divinities to- 
gether, so far as being lifted above common humanity 
is concerned. And this we believe from no base or 
selfish motives in the flatterer, but that really the 
nation, and the eloquence of the nation, was in such 
a stretched, tiptoe, crowing state of elation that lan- 
euage less full-dress and decorated would have been 
felt inadequate on all hands. Not a man in France 
could talk reasonably on such a theme, or, if he did, 
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could have got a hearing. Hence, passages selected 
by critics of the day for commendation and example, 
are precisely what would now be adduced as illustra- 
tions of gross and venal flattery and bombast, of which 
the present age is incapable. Mbolitre, who showed 
himself so alive in his ‘ Précieuses’ to the fashionable 
hyperbole of conversation, can hardly have been blind 
to the general excesses of oratory and of public de- 
clamation; but if so, he escaped suspicion. No con- 
science and no taste was awake to any touch of 
offence. Dryden, influenced by French taste, and 
the poet of all others most imbued by the spirit of 
his own day, was not likely to come second in this 
easy field for florid invention. He made a good start 
when a boy, in the lines quoted by Johnson, upon 
a nobleman dying of smallpox; where the pustules 
are first rosebuds, then gems, and at length stars— 
“No comet need foretell his change drew on, 
Whose corpse might seem a constellation.” 

He makes quite as free with the angels as any French- 
man. They gather to review the king’s fleet :— 


“To see the fleet upon the ocean move 
Angels drew wide the curtains of the sky, 
And Heaven, as if there wanted light above, 
For tapers, made two glaring comets rise.” 


Now, when the days of dedications and all incident 
temptations are over, the language Dryden permitted 
himself does amaze one. But it is not more strange 
that he could write what he did, than that the person 
addressed, and the public who read, could tolerate it. 
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The only solution is, that there was a general under- 
standing on such things. It was a heightened form 
of the universal, and to us fulsome, social hyperbole 
of that day. He thought it possible to write to 
Lord Dorset, a man of intellect enough to know the 
measure of his own powers: “There is more of salt 
in all your verses than I have seen in any of the 
moderns, or even of the antients.” “It is incident 
to an elevated understanding, like your lordship’s, to 
find out the errors of other men, but it is your pre- 
rogative to pardon them, . . . and to forgive the 
many failings of those who, with their wretched art, 
cannot arrive to those heights that you possess, from 
a happy, abundant, and native genius, which are as 
inborn to you as they were to Shakespeare, and, for 
aught I know, to Homer.” How dense would poor 
Dryden think the posterity which pronounces upon 
all this as “servility”; and sees anything unsuited 
to the imperious necessity for saying something hand- 
some when, in testimony to a nobleman’s good-nature, 
he gravely asserts that it is impossible for Lord Dor- 
set to have either enemies or mere acquaintances ! 
“They who have conversed with you are ever and 
inviolably yours.” “Neither can we say we think 
we admire and love you above all other men; there 
is a certainty in the proposition, and we know it.” 
To address a witty and affable nobleman in a preface 
to Juvenal, and to treat him with less than divine 
honours, would be to convict himself of unfitness for 
the task of translating a ereat classic. It was an 
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occasion for fine speeches, and it was not in him to 
disappoint expectation. But that in the course of 
ages a generation should be born which supposed he 
said all this seriously, would, we are satisfied, never 
occur to him. What! imagine that he wanted Lord 
Dorset to believe him, or to suspect him of anything 
beyond civility, when he pronounced him the better 
poet of the two, because he writes, “There is not an 
English writer this day living who is not perfectly 
convinced that your lordship excels all others in all 
the several parts of poetry that you have undertaken 
to adorn.” The strain has as little to do with con- 
science as with our views of personal dignity. So 
long as things sounded well, Dryden at least did not 
care for a strict consistency, and could insinuate a 
satire in the very midst of the most high-flown pane- 
gyric. Thus, in his monstrous eulogy on Charles IL., 
he prettily contrives to represent him as but a mean 
rewarder of literary merit on earth, while he is ex- 
alted to its guardian angel in heaven. The “ officious 
Muses” had accompanied him to our shores on his 
restoration :— 


‘Though little was their hire and light their gain, 
Yet something to their share he threw ; 
Fed from his hand, they sung and flew, 
Like birds of Paradise, that lived on morning dew. 
Oh, never let their lays his name forget ; 
The pension of a prince’s praise is great. 
Live, then, thou great encourager of arts, 
Live ever in our thankful hearts ; 
Live blest above, almost invoked below ; 
Live and receive this pious vow, 
Our patron once, our guardian angel now.” 
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If any of our readers are disposed to take offence 
at our too easy morality on this score, we can only 
say we are driven to it. We, too, have a received 
system of social hyperbole. We make excuses for a 
past age to defend our own. We do hear respectable 
men say such things, and commit themselves to such 
enormous statements when compliment is the order 
of the day, that a theory is absolutely necessary to 
reconcile ourselves with estimable humanity, that 
does the work of the world, and does it well too. 

The truth was that no writer of our Augustan age, 
when treating of things of the day, felt himself up to 
the mark if he did not either lft up his theme to 
the skies or cast it to the swine, as party or personal 
considerations demanded. Whatever venality there , 
was lay in making use, for private purposes, of hyper- 
bole, which the previous generation of poets had de- 
vised simply to show their parts. The “ enormous 
and disgusting,” yet ingenious hyperbole of the Donne 
and Cowley school, which passed for imagination, 
made flattery easy when applied to that purpose. 
People were so used to the flinging of ideas together, 
prodigious in their opposition, that nothing was 
properly fanciful and ingenious that did not outrage 
proportion. A lady is not fair unless she dazzles the 
fishes when she bathes with a light brighter than the 
sun; nor does a lover get credit for his passion if his 
sighs do not magnify and accumulate into a high 
wind. Nothing obvious, nothing naturally suggested 
by the subject, passed for poetic fancy; truth and 
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feeling were the last things thought of;—in this 
resembling our poor and bare domestic hyperbole, to 
which people are driven from the same inability to 
realise their subject, while so painfully failing in the 
resource and ingenuity by which the sharp-witted 
poets in the age of conceits covered their defects. 
It is this hyperbole, an affectation of excess to hide 
deprivation and tenuity, that haunts our meetings 
and partings, which inflates the social orator, which 
stultifies the natural influence of the special scene. 
Everything is overdone in the endeavour not to dis- 
grace an occasion which the exaggerator in his inner 
heart 1s conscious of not coming up to.. 

Yet of all figures it is the one which neither so- 
cially nor oratorically, nor in domestic literature, 
could we do without. A good hyperbole is an ex- 
quisite enjoyment. It hits the fancy with a double 
satisfaction—it magnifies the common and familiar, 
which is our native sphere, and brings the vast within 
an easy distance. Through this sleight of hand, 
there is nothing that a good hearty hyperbole does 
not for the time even us with. In fact, it owes much 
of its agreeableness to this knack of making great 
things subservient to our diversion, and subduing 
them to our lehter needs; and though simple force, 
expressing itself within the compass of plain speaking, 
never has recourse to exaggeration, there are occasions 
when, only by touches of the impossible, by compel- 
ling resemblances in things dissimilar, by magnifying 
the familiar out of its identity, can a full, strong im- 
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pression be conveyed. We speak of it here not as 
an engine of sublimity or terror, but as a social 
inspirer and elevator; as giving magnitude to our 
trifles, dignity to our quarrels, importance to our 
place and work in the world, and, above all, pre- 
eminence to the present—a very necessary inflation 
if most of us are to be content with our own task and 
office. We are, perforce, interested in matters which 
will sink presently like a drop into the ocean of time: 
hyperbole inflates the drop into a very respectable, 
nay, portentous bubble, and satisfies us till the 
collapse come, by which time another is ready to 
take its place. Thus, in every party crisis, what 
should we do without it? The question may be 
small, local, insignificant,—the struggle a mere storm , 
in a teacup,—looked at from a matter-of-fact point 
of view; but hyperbole sustains our self-respect and 
gives dignity to our excitement. All history is in- 
voked to find a parallel, and fails to find it. In 
every contest where the passions are well roused, 
hyperbole assists us to find something unprecedented ; 
and people, who without this stimulant might feel 
their cause and themselves unimportant to the outer 
world, by its aid squabble through their lives in a 
comfortable complacency. 

It is only the minority who can do their work, 
knowing precisely its amount of importance and 
utility; most men need magnifying-glasses. | What 
would the press do without it, the proverbial country 
editor ?—the religious newspaper, which is indeed the 
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privileged field for this figure, as in fact meddling 
with subjects that affect our highest interests? Every 
reader has his examples, fruitful in vituperative hyper- 
bole. Our eye chances to fall on a last year’s organ 
of the Papacy, which will illustrate our meaning: 
“There is not on record an instance of more stupen- 
dous duplicity and perfidy than that invasion of Sicily 
by Garibaldi, under the advice, guidance, and pro- 
tection of Count Cavour and Lord Palmerston, the 
two wickedest and most perverse plotters against 
the Church and against Continental peace and order 
that ever cursed Europe.” No doubt the interests 
involved here are momentous ones, but the style con- 
vinces one that the editor will never want heroes to 
out-Herod these Herods, even if he has to seek for 
them in a parish vestry. And happily this strain does 
not perpetuate antipathies. Superlatives break no 
bones. An hyperbolical philippic leaves us much 
where it found us when the storm is over; hence the 
magnanimity with which foaming disputants and rival 
editors can compliment and felicitate each other when 
the occasion for panegyric arrives. 

But wit is the true sphere for the social hyperbole, 
enlarging its resources indefinitely. Hyperbole is so 
loose of details that it may touch the awful, the hor- 
rible, the disgusting, even the profane, without offence, 
without conveying the revolting features of the idea 
intended to be conveyed ;—just serving itself of so 
much as fits its purpose, and ignoring the rest. Who 
thinks, in Charles Lamb’s chapter on roast pig, of the 
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pig’s inconvenience in that constantly recurring incen- 
diarism ; or finds his nerves wince when Miss Bronté’s 
ill-chosen word nearly plucks the eyes out of her 
tutor’s head? Who feels the facts involved in Colonel 
Crocket’s threat of eating any man opposed to General 
Jackson ? or who reads with any recoil of the civilities 
which passed between the opposing pickets before 
Charleston, when one cried, “ Would not you like to 
have some of our Johnny-cakes for your wormy 
bread ?” the other reflected, “This was a hard hit. 
The Federal bread is certainly very bad just now, the 
worms very large and very lively! but we did not 
know before that they could be seen from the enemy’s 
works.” Anything absolutely impossible affects us 
more by its impossibility than by any other of its con-- 
ditions, and there is a positive satisfaction in enter- 
taining repulsive ideas divested of their repulsiveness. 
Nobody can be in very evil case who can express its 
inconveniences in a neat hyperbole. The parson knew 
how. to keep the cold from heart and hearth who 
described his lving— 
“Far north, my lord, it lies, 
’Mid snowy hills, inclement skies : 


One shivers with the arctic wind ; 
One hears the polar axis grind.” 


The quickened fancy itself gives tone. By affecting 
to magnify trouble, though it be real, the fun that 
works in every situation in life is brought to the 
front. 

Thus, if a man wants us to feel for him or for his 
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cause he must not exaggerate. Pathos will have 
nothing to do with hyperboles; it keeps to its point, 
and affects us through a reproduction of a scene or a 
situation, guided to the moving points by the instinct 
of feeling. Numbers and vastness in their own nature 
counteract pathos. We are apt to feel more for an 
individual’s calamity than if a thousand share in it. 
But this is because we lose the effect of hteral and 
exact representation. Cowper, in his dirge—set to 
the music of a knell—which tells how 


“ Kempenfelt went down, 
With twice four hundred men,” 


makes us feel for eight hundred men like one. But 
this is done by a simplicity and exactness of detail 
rarely attainable, or even aimed at, where the fate of 
numbers is concerned. Contrast our sense of pity in 
a plain tale and that designed to be excited by the 
Rabbins’ account of a great slaughter made of their 
people, when “there were such torrents of holy blood 
shed as carried rocks of a hundred yards’ circumfer- 
ence above three miles into the sea.” But we are not 
seriously comparing styles of expression so far re- 
moved from one another as the Oriental and our own, 
though Southey has done his best to reconcile modern 
English ears to Eastern hyperbole. 

Love is never so ight and airy a sentiment as when 
its pains and longings are played with through this 
medium. Waller could not have been inspired by a 
serious passion when he composed his sweet lines 
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which represent his Sacharissa the sole object of his 
own and the world’s devotion. It is by no means an 
extreme instance, but so pretty in its defiance of cold 
fact that we give it :— 


“That which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind. 
No monarch but would give his crown, 
His arms might do what this has done. 


It was my heaven’s extremest sphere, 
The pale which held that lovely deer ; 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circle move. 


A narrow compass ! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good and all that’s fair. 
Give me but what this riband bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round.” 


Hyperbole is, we need not say, the inevitable lan- 
guage of gallantry where feeling is not the thing to be 
conveyed, and, indeed, would change gallantry into 
something else, and so spoil sport. Not that the fol- 
lowing charming and distinguished hyperbole, from 
Lord Dorset’s Song to the Ladies of England, was 
unprompted by feeling, but it was the fever of excite- 
ment on the eve of an engagement, quickening the 
whole nature, and wit, as a prominent feature of that 
nature, into intenser action :— 


“Then if we write not by each post, 
Think not we are unkind ; 
Nor yet conclude our ships are lost 
By Dutchmen or by wind. 
Our tears we'll send a speedier way— 
The tide shall bring them twice a-day. 
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The king, with wonder and surprise, 
Will swear the seas grew bold, 
Because the tides will higher rise 
Than e’er they used of old: 
But let him know it is our tears 
Bring floods of grief to Whitehall Stairs. 
With a fa la la la la.” 

Of course, the whole wit of the ‘ Rape of the Lock ’ 
lies in the exquisite use of this figure as an engine 
of gallantry. What prodigious machinery brought to 
bear on infinitesimal matters! We are never tired of 
the opposition of great ideas with small: the egregious 
comparisons and the apotheosis of trifles: from the 


toilet where 


“The nymph adores, 
With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers,”’ 


and 
“ Awful beauty puts on all its arms ;” 


and most terrible among them the redoubtable lock, 
nourished by the nymph 
“Mo the destruction of mankind,” 
to the offices of invisible genii, some of whom 
“ Brew fiercest tempests in the wintry main ;” 
while others, as potent over nature, 


“ Steal from rainbows ere they drop in showers 
A brighter wash ;” 


or concentrate their cares on a lap-dog— 
‘¢ Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock.” 
Again, the combat of beaux and belles— 


“While through the press enraged Thalestris flies, 
And scatters death around from both her eyes, 


bo 
bo 
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A beau, and witling, perished in the throng, 
One died in metaphor, and one in song, 

‘O cruel nymph, a living death I bear,’ 

Cried Dapperwit, and sunk beside his chair. 

A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards cast ; 
‘Those eyes are made so killing,’ was his last.” 


But the whole poem is an example. The hyper- 
bole of wits compels us to a supreme (though momen- 
tary) realisation of the near and familiar over the 
remote; and so is often a prodigious mode of express- 
ing man’s supremacy. Thus Mrs Partington mops 
out the Atlantic; and “all the planets and comets,” 
according to Sydney Smith’s showing, “meant to stop 
and look on at the first meeting of Parliament after 
the passing of the Reform Bill ;” and when his friends 
the Whigs were turned out of office, the same author- 
ity announced, “ Nothing can exceed the fury of the 
Whigs: they mean not only to change everything 
upon the earth, but to alter the tides and to suspend 
the principles of gravitation and vegetation, and to 
tear down the solar system.” This certainly assists 
us to a notion of the temper of the Whigs upon being 
thwarted when they thought they held the world in a 
string. Yet these Titans can be individually very 
small in the same hands when he practises his dimin- 
ishing powers. “ When are we to see you ?” he writes 
to Jeffrey ; “a difficult thing at all times to do.” 

Hyperbole is the natural resource of contempt; 
indeed, through this means alone can it be judi- 
ciously expressed, or perhaps expressed at all. For 
contempt as an active feeling is incompatible with a 
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calm dispassionate judgment, and rushes into violent 
injurious comparisons. Hence the whole vocabulary 
of insult ; and it is astonishing the appetite the world 
has for this exercise of imagination, and how unduly, 
as we think, the great masters of the art have been 
estimated. What would “Junius” be without his 
hyperbolical detraction, which the world of his day 
gloated over? Dip into these famous Letters, and 
pages and pages of coarse contempt make us wonder 
at the taste of our fathers. 


“Whether you have talents,” he writes to the Duke of Grafton, 
“to support you at a crisis of such difficulty and danger, should 
long since have been considered. Judging truly of your disposi- 
tion, you have perhaps mistaken the extent of your capacity. 
Good faith and folly have so long been received as synonymous 
terms that the reverse of the proposition has grown into credit, 
and every villain fancies himself a man of abilities. It is the 
apprehension of your friends, my lord, that you have drawn some 
hasty conclusion of this sort, and that a partial reliance upon 
your moral character has betrayed you beyond the depth of your 
understanding. . . . Lord Bute found no resource of de- 
pendence or security in the proud imposing superiority of Lord 
Chatham’s abilities, the shrewd inflexible judgment of Mr Gren- 
ville, nor in the mild but determined integrity of Lord Rocking- 
ham. His views and situation required a creature void of all 
these properties ; and he was forced to go through every division, 
resolution, composition, and refinement of political chemistry, 
before he happily arrived at the caput mortuwm of vitriol in your 
grace. Flat and insipid in your retired state, but, brought into 
action, you become vitriol again,” &c. 


This Brobdingnagian strain took the reader of a day 
which had been used to see contempt one of the fa- 
vourite vehicles for wit. Nobody passed muster who 
had not miscalled somebody in swelling and noisy 
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periods. For us, we can’t admire one sort of sound 
hearty vituperation much more than another. ‘There 
is a decided likeness, for example, between all this 
talk of vitriol and villany, and the mode and terms 
adopted by a certain virago, celebrated by De Quincey 
as affording diversion to Coleridge and his set, to ex- 
press her contempt of her husband: Junius allowing 
his public to read the Jeter, she courting hers through 
the superscription. Doubtless because her husband 
had ceased to open her letters, she hit upon the plan 
of expressing her opinion of him upon the cover, and 
would address him through the post-office in such 
periphrases as, “To that supreme of rogues that looks 
the hang-dog that he is, Doctor (such a doctor !) An- 
drew Bell!” Or, “To that ape of apes, and knave of 
knaves, who is recorded to have once paid a debt— 
but a small one, you may be sure—in fact, it was 43d. 
Had it been on the other side of 6d., he must have 
died before he could have achieved so dreadful a sac- 
rifice.” An effective hyperbole certainly, as well rel- 
ished probably by its readers, and inflicting as sharp 
a sting on its victim, as the more laboured invective 
which precedes it. There is force in both the stilted 
and the grotesque. They are provoked by a real need 
of expression in opposition to the flatter vituperation 
to which the ears of our own generation are accus- 
tomed. 

The grotesque in all its branches is made up of 
hyberbole. Our youth is trained to it in the panto- 
mime, where alone is any deliberate attempt made to 
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produce the figure visibly and in action; though we 
may be used enough to undesigned and serious mon- 
strosities of disproportion, typified in the idolatry of 
that ancient people who worshipped a fly and sacrificed 
an ox to it; or in the crime of that learned, and ami- 
able as learned, French antiquary, who murdered his 
best friend to become possessed of a medal, without 
which his collection was incomplete. It is the inex- 
haustible resource of the circus, where by no means 
the worst hyperboles are to be met with; the figure 
owing its success, as we see in American humour, to a 
fine natural vein rather than to a polished cultivation. 
The wit of the clown introduces a simple audience to 
intellectual exercises, of which their common life is 
too bare, and so serves an educational purpose. The 
mouth he knows, that is wider than from y’ear to 
year, for it is from here to yonder, is a difficult idea 
for even a practised intelligence to catch and make its. 
own; but the effort does something, inducting the 
infant and the rustic into abstractions. 

There are sensations and impressions that can only 
be adequately apprehended by hyperbole, by a bold 
paradox, which critics of the narrower sort denounce 
as absurdity. We mean where the thing to be de- 
scribed is a negation, incapable of an active existence, 
yet to be realised must be imaged as possessing life 
and action. Dryden was persecuted with perpetual 
ridicule for his lhnes— 


“ A horrid stillness first invades the ear, 
And in that silence we a tempest fear,” 
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Yet he hits his mark by shooting beyond it. And no 
imagination can treat of silence so as to convey the 
idea of it and satisfy the ear’s experience of its effect 
upon the brain without a similar violence to vulgar 
sense. Thus Wordsworth writes— 


“The silent hills and more than silent skies ;” 


and Sydney Smith of those flashes of silence which 
made Macaulay’s talk so much more agreeable than it 
had been before they illuminated his eloquence. 

We began by commenting on the popular tendency 
to exaggeration in familiar discourse, the endeavour of 
our sprightly youth to impart vivacity to their style 
by the use of a tried and universally popular formula. 
There we think them on a wrong tack. By all means, 
we say, let them be forcible, and hyperbolically forci- 
ble if they will; but what we have desired, and bring 
to their notice is, that all hyperbole that really pleases 
is an. immediate effort of the fancy, that there is no 
common stock of hyperboles with a monopoly to please, 
and that those who affect them, if they would win 
credit, must follow Acre’s system with his oaths, and 
strike them off fresh and appropriate to the occasion. 
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It is a notorious difficulty for one class to put itself 
into the position of another, to adopt its tone of feel- 
ing, to comprehend its leading motives of action, its 
distinctive prejudices, prepossessions, and impulses ; 
its likes and dislikes, and those constant pervading 
influences which form character, and lie at the root of 
the differences which separate order from order, and 
keep them at such an impassable distance from real 
intimacy. High and low, gentlemen and artisans, 
master and servant, ladies and poor folks, encounter 
one another at certain points and in particular rela- 
tions; but the most discerning cannot pretend to see 
into one another much beyond their point of contact. 
Employers, clergymen, benevolent visitors, carry their 
own atmosphere with them wherever they go, and 
things are seen and coloured through its medium. In 
their presence mutual interests are discussed from a 
non-natural point of view. The minds of both parties 
relax out of a certain tension and artificial condition 
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when removed from the contact and espionage of an 
unsympathising witness. This implies no design, no 
deception of any kind, probably no knowledge of check 
or impediment to a more perfect understanding. It is 
only that neither party can display any large or clear 
picture of themselves where the mind, to be informed, 
is so ill prepared to receive a comprehensive idea. 
Hence an inevitable mutual reticence. The superior 
must keep back something from the dependant; the 
most devoted pastor has an easy privacy he does not 
desire to admit his poorer flock into; the lady does not 
care that the humble object of her bounty should be 
able to picture her in the unrestraint of her drawing- 
room life; and in like manner the labourer, the 
“hand,” the good woman that stands before her kindly 
visitant garrulously detailing her list of sorrows and 
erievances, have each an inner world from which it is 
impossible to lift up the curtain, or let in full day- 
light, so as to reveal all the motives, interests, notions, 
pains, and pleasures, which make up an individual and 
family life so hopelessly different in a thousand points 
from that unconsciously contrasted with it. 

In spite of this difficulty, it is a favourite exercise 
of fancy to picture the life of classes with which the 
delineator has none of the knowledge that comes of 
experience. In depicting the poor, for instance, writers 
construct scenes of vivid interest. They carefully 
record provincialisms and grammatical solecisms; they 
go into detail, coarse, homely, or simple, as it may be, 
with a marvellous confidence of knowing their ground. 
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And all the while they are the victims of illusions. 
We see two men of equal powers for the work, and 
similar opportunities, arrive at diametrically opposite 
conclusions, according to their prepossessions; and all 
for want of a key. They know nothing of the world 
they affect to be familiar with from mere partial out- 
side contact. They would not know how to account for 
those distinct and often opposing standards in morals ; 
for the tolerance and the intolerance of public opinion 
which we observe in the class called “the poor”; for 
the position of women, and its points of greater in- 
dependence under a seeming subjugation of brute force ; 
for the different models of what is attractive or excel- 
lent. They have no clue to the tastes and antipathies 
which constitute the barrier we indicate between poor 
and rich, and which, once entertained, once rendered by 
habit a part of nature, can never be wholly eradicated; 
so that the humbly- born, who have risen in the 
world, whatever their powers, opportunities, or success 
in life, can never see things with the eyes of those 
about them, can never rid themselves of the old im- 
pressions—harden their hearts as they will against 
the memories of childhood, or struggle as they may 
from better motives to forget. Of course, so far as 
men act on the highest principles, they must be alike. 
The model king, subject, landlord, tenant, tradesman, 
and mechanic, noble virgin and simple cottage maiden, 
can all meet on a perfect understanding. There is 
but one highest motive. It is when motives of earth 
set in that confusion arises. It is the different alloys 
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infused into our virtues by pride, vanity, selfishness, 
envy, jealousy, according to the calls upon them, that 
separate families and classes, and that give to each 
not only their distinctive faults, but their picturesque 


characteristics, 


“ The low light gives the colour,” 


and character is made out of the presence of, or the 
temptation to, human error, and the degrees in which 
it is yielded to or resisted. 

If this difficulty of a perfect understanding exists 
between all well-defined classes, it follows that the 
wider the difference of social standing, the greater the 
difficulty. This will, perhaps, be disputed, for many 
persons profess to find it much easier to enter into the | 
mind of the very poor than of the class above them, 
less dependent on their favour and support. But mere 
recipients have hardly arrived at the dignity of an 
order. They are not a class, but rather the débris of a 
class, or the matter out of which a class is to rise. 
They are understood in the degree in which they do 
not presume to possess an independent judgment, or 
habits of reflection which might perchance run counter 
to their betters. When people profess to understand 
the poor, they ought to consider how far the under- 
standing goes. Do they realise the condition they 
think they sympathise with, or perceive what is latent 
and ready to spring into life at a moment’s warning 
under any change of circumstances? We repeat, it is 
in proportion to the real distance in habits and aspir- 
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ations that the ignorance dwelt upon prevails. The 
gentleman is further removed from the man whose 
family are reduced to herd together in one bedroom, 
and who is thankful for a shillime—however humbly 
acquiescent and sincerely willing to assimilate every 
thought to the opinion of the great man who is kind 
to him and is master over him—than from the self- 
sufficient cocky small shopkeeper, who can house _ his 
family decently, and has notions of rising in the 
world. They have more thoughts, hopes, and in- 
pulses in common. ‘They can reckon more nearly 
on each other’s course of action under changed cir- 
cumstances. 

One reason for this is, that as classes rise in 1mport- 
ance they have their organs, and acquire the art of 
self-portraiture. While people are described by their 
betters a vast deal must remain behind, and what is 
made prominent nullified by the omission; but no 
person can take pen in hand and describe himself with- 
out our learning a great deal about him. It may not 
be what he intends us to learn, but it is knowledge 
nevertheless. It is not easy to get at the self-portrait- 
ure of the very poor or the very ignorant and rude 
class, or the class perhaps neither one nor the other, 
whose ambition has not yet taken the direction of 
making an outside reputation for itself. Now it is 
because it throws light on these unrepresented classes 
that our present subject possesses an interest to us 
wholly out of proportion with—we ought perhaps to 
say entirely independent of—poetical or literary merit. 
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A body of hymns of a widespread popularity, yet to 
be found in no collection with which our reader is 
familiar, and procurable in no shop he is likely to 
frequent, may have their point of interest independent 
of our approval of matter or style. When these are 
illustrated by autobiographical notices of one of their 
chief promulgators, himself of the unrepresented class, 
hymns and man sufficiently vigorous and characteristic, 
we need not apologise for calling the attention to them 
of such as find their curiosity stimulated by all popular 
demonstrations ; who cannot pass a “ Gospel theatre” 
without speculating on the feelings at work in all that 
tumult, or hear “ Fiddling Jem” hailed by an expect- 
ant crowd as he approaches the closed doors in grim 
respectability, without a curiosity to know how he will 
acquit himself; who, if they encounter in any of our | 
large towns a marching band of obstreperous religion- 
ists, try in vain to catch the words of the noisy strain, 
or if they observe a street preacher holding the atten- 
tion of a “lot of roughs,” would fain know where he 
got his training and aptitude for the work; who have 
a hankering to know more, and a feeling less cold than 
mere contempt, even toward the notices on the walls 
which invite them to go and hear the “ celebrated boy- 
preacher ” who will address an audience from such a 
place, or Miss So-and-so, who will preach three times 
on the following Sunday ; or Jack Birch the converted 
nigger-singer, and Jem Jones the converted dog-fighter 
(we quote verbatim), who will hold special services in 
such a room, with the additional attraction and sphere 
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for speech-making of the “ sweeps’ tea-meeting ” in the 
course of the week. 

One apology is necessary before plunging into our 
subject. Of all virtues reverence needs the most 
careful fostering, and the people who delight in these 
hymns and the gatherings where they are sung, as a 
rule were born and have lived under no such fostering 
influence. So much as a matter of fact does rever- 
ence go along with training, education, and cultivation 
of the taste, that it may be treated in part as an in- 
tellectual quality. The child whose earliest acquaint- 
ance with the name of God is through the medium 
of oaths and blasphemies, who is familiar with scenes 
of brutal violence, whose innocence was tainted by 
precocious knowledge of evil, can hardly under any 
change of feeling, under conversion itself, be reverent 
according to our standard; and, indeed, without this 
contact with gross evil, the mere life among crowds, 
the hindrances in the way of all privacy, the want of 
solitude, are fatal to that awe which is the sentiment 
earliest infused into the religiously trained child of 
the educated classes. Again, the premature introduc- 
tion to a participation in the business of life which 
belongs to the children of the poor, gives them confi- 
dence and self-reliance; while the apology for educa- 
tion which is all they receive, falls utterly short of 
imparting that insight into their own ignorance which 
is the great enlightenment of more fortunate youth. 
Such considerations as these will, we hope, tend to 
charity. That, for example, religious people should 

C 
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find the following hymn, evidently a great favourite, 
and conspicuous in all this numerous class of collec- 
tions, edifying as well as inspiriting, that they should 
accept it in a serious spirit, needs, we feel, some 
accounting for :— 


“ Whene’er we meet you always say, 

What’s the news, what’s the news ? 

Pray what’s the order of the day ? 
What’s the news, what’s the news ? 

Oh! I have got good news to tell, 

My Saviour hath done all things well, 

And triumphed over death and hell, 
That’s the news, that’s the news! 


The Lamb was slain on Calvary, 

That’s the news, that’s the news ! 
To set a world of sinners free, 

That’s the news, that’s the news ! 
"Twas there His precious blood was shed, 
"Twas there on Him our sins were laid, 
And now He’s risen from the dead, 

That’s the news, that’s the news ! 


His work’s reviving all around, 
That’s the news, that’s the news ! 
And many have salvation found, 
That’s the news, that’s the news ! 
And since their souls have caught the flame, 
They shout Hosanna to His name, 
And all around they spread His fame, 
That’s the news, that’s the news ! 


The Lord hath pardoned all my sin, 
That’s the news, that’s the news ! 
I have the witness now within, 
That’s the news, that’s the news! 
And since He took my sins away, 
And taught me how to watch and pray, 
I’m happy now from day to day, 
That’s the news, that’s the news ! 
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And Christ the Lord can save you too, 
That’s the news, that’s the news ! 
Your sinful heart He can renew, 
That’s the news, that’s the news ! 
This moment, if for sin you grieve, 
This moment, if you do believe, 
A full acquittal you’ll receive, 
That’s the news, that’s the news ! 


And then, if any one should say, 

What’s the news, what’s the news ? 
Oh! tell them you’ve begun to pray, 

That’s the news, that’s the news ! 
That you have joined the conquering band, 
And now with joy at God’s command 
You're marching to the better land, 

That’s the news, that’s the news !”’ 

—Richard Weaver's Hymn-Book. 


Or another, in equal favour, which indicates in such free 
and easy terms the period of conversion :— 


“ Come, ye that fear the Lord, unto me ; 
I’ve something good to say 
About the narrow way, 
For Christ, the other day, saved my soul. 


He gave me first to see what I was ; 

He gave me first to see 

My guilt and misery, 

And then He set me free. Bless His name! 


My old companions said, ‘ He’s undone ;’ 
My old companions said, 

‘He’s surely going mad ;’ 

But Jesus makes me glad. Bless His name! 


Oh, if they did but know what I feel ; 
Had they got eyes to see 

Their guilt and misery, 

They’d be as mad as me, I believe. 


Some said, ‘ He’ll soon give o’er, you shall see ;’ 
But time has passed away 

Since I began to pray, 

And I feel His love to-day. Bless His name! 
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And now I’m going home to the Lord, 

And now I’m going home ; 

Guilty sinner, wilt thou come, 

Or meet an awful doom, from the Lord ?”’ 
—Richard Weaver's Hymn-Book. 


Or the far lower depth, to outside ears, reached in the 
collection compiled for the “ Hallelujah Band,” where 
a few solemn words are played upon with a flippant 
iteration shocking to our ears, but regarded as a legiti- 
mate stimulus in these assemblages where excitement 
passes for devotion :— 


“ Come to Jesus, come to Jesus, 
Come to Jesus just now ; 
Just now come to Jesus, 
Come to Jesus just now. 


He will save you, He will save you, 
He will save you just now ; 

Just now He will save you, 
He will save you just now. 


O believe Him, O believe Him, 
O believe Him just now ; 
Just now O believe Him, 
O believe Him just now. 


Hallelujah, Hallelujah, 
Hallelujah, Amen; 

Amen, Hallelujah, 
Hallelujah, Amen.” 


“T’m glad I am converted, I’m glad I am converted, 
I’m glad I am converted before my dying day, 
Before my dying day, before my dying day; 

I’m glad I am converted before my dying day. 


And you may be converted, and you may be converted, &c. 
I feel His blood convert me, I feel His blood convert me, Xe. 


I’ve glory, glory in my soul, I’ve glory, glory in my soul,” &e. 
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Yet Richard Weaver, whose taste in hymns upon 
this showing is so questionable, is in himself a person 
very far above contempt, and in prose has now and 
then a knack in expressing himself that a good many 
of us might envy. The title in which he glories, and 
by which he is known in his religious world, is “the 
Converted Collier”; and what he was, as well as 
what he is, is his perpetually recurring theme, and 
one which evidently costs him no effort. For what 
we have said of reverence applies in a great measure 
also to repentance with this class. Shame, properly 
speaking, there is none, in the lavish confessions of 
these stalwart sinners; and for the reason that the 
preacher gains rather than loses in the estimation of 
his hearers by the magnitude of his errors. Wonder 
is the especial delight of the vulgar, and grace attracts 
them most by what they regard as its crowning mir- 
acles. A lady asked one of her maids why she would 
walk four miles to hear a rousing preacher, when the 
parish clergyman was so good; the reply was, “ They 
say he was an awfu’ bad man once.” There is, we 
cannot doubt, a secret sense of power in Richard 
Weaver, in that he capped the companions of his 
sinful days as much in oaths, fighting, and general 
blackeuardism as he now rises above them as a man 
sought after and wondered at by pious crowds. And, 
moreover, he cannot but feel that his training in the 
coal-pit, and the furious relish with which he threw 
himself into such pleasures and enjoyments as come 
in the way of drunken colliers, do give him a swing 
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and impetus that what he calls “systematic and gram- 
matical preachers” miss in their retrospect. More 
especially do denunciations come easy, and the terrors 
of the judgment, to a man over whose lips oaths once 
flowed like water in the running brook. 

Our readers can hardly form a just idea of this 
brand before it was snatched from the burning but 
from his own words taken down from his addresses :— 

“Many of you are saying, ‘I wish I was as happy as you.’ 
Well, I wish you were; and I'll tell you what makes me happy, 
and what would wake you happy too. If you had seen me ten 
years ago, you would have seen a man with bloodshot eyes and 
bloated face, a drunkard and blasphemer—a man with brutish 
passions and bloody hands—a man too bad for earth, and almost 
too bad for hell, but not too bad for the arms of Christ. If any- 


thing was needed from us, what had I to bring ?—nothing but 
dice, and boxing-gloves, and game-cocks, and fighting-dogs,” 


“Richard had a blaspheming father,” a “praying 
mother,” and the trials, courage, and endurance of this 
good .woman are amongst the edifying and pathetic 
pictures of this strange history. Where society is 
used to brutality, the sufferers from it in each case 
are clearly not as crushed by circumstances as where 
there is disgrace attached. His “leaflets” are full of 
the trials of poor iul-used women, amongst whom his 
mother, “the old woman in Shropshire,’ stands con- 
spicuous. 

“JT was at a meeting some time ago, and I heard a young man 
tell his experience. He said, ‘I was brought up by a praying 
mother, but I took no notice of that praying mother ; when she 


has been reading the Bible I have seen my father stand over her 
with a weapon in his hand, and threaten to split her head in two. 
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At the age of about fifteen I began to get into company with 
other bad boys of my own age, and I neglected the advice of my 
praying mother. At sixteen years of age I took to drinking and 
dancing, and at seventeen I went home one night after I had been 
fighting, and my mother saw me with two black eyes. Her poor 
heart seemed almost broken, and she began to pray for the Lord 
to bless me; I felt like a wild beast, and I said I would murder 
her if she did not give over praying. 

“<¢ After I had gone to bed, she came to my room ; she knelt at 
the bedside, and I jumped out of bed, and, seizing her by her grey 
hairs, swore I would murder her if she prayed any more for me. 
She exclaimed, “ Lord, though Thou slay me, yet will I trust in 
Thee. It is hard work, my child raising up his hand against his 
mother; but, Lord, though Thou slay me, yet will I trust in 
Thee.” My mother’s prayers followed me into the public-house, 
and I began to fight, but my mother still kept praying for God 
to bless me, and those prayers hurt me more than the man’s fists. 
I came home drunk one day, and when I got up-stairs took a 
razor, and took off my neckerchief to get at my throat, but my 
mother’s prayers came between me and suicide. Another time 
I went into a harlot’s dwelling, and while there nearly murdered 
her. I fastened a rope round her neck, and threw it over a beam 
and strung her up to it, and if it had not been for a young man 
who heard her cries, and rushed in and cut her down, she would 
have been killed.’ [Then follows in brief a history of the young 
man’s conversion.] That young man was Richard Weaver, and 
he is in the pulpit of Union Street Chapel, in Rochdale, to-night,” 
—Voice from the Coal-pit, p. 16. 


It is clear that nothing in his own class could sur- 
prise Mr Weaver, that there is no mob, no assemblage 
of waifs and strays, into whose component parts 
experience would not give him a very fair insight, 
and that in the first accost of a dozen idle lads at a 
street corner, he would have that advantage over the 
curate which acquaintance with his audience gives. 
From his showing, the youth of his own calling have 
a jolly life of it Such a world as they know and 
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care for is all their own; and if conscience does not 
hinder, nothing else hinders a career of wild dissipation 
and expense. “I have sung,” he says, “as much as 


_ £14 out of my pocket at one spree.” He describes a 


pair of twin brothers so pugnacious that if they could 
find nobody else to fight with, they fought with one 
another, one of whom had paid £50 in fines for 
drunkenness. He counts up the dogs, cocks, pigeons, 
&e., &e., kept by his unconverted companions; and 
tells of a young friend, a good dancer, who was with- 
held from chapel, to which he invited him, by an 
engagement to dance for £5 a-side to be spent after- 
wards in one spree. We are left with an impression 
of wild exulting pleasure in mere health and strength, 
which the discipline of education certainly keeps 
under. The physical advantages of wealth and train- 
ing are found in the autumn of our age. In life, as 
in gardens, they fill the autumn with flowers, In 
spring the cottage garden often flaunts in gayer colours 
than the lady’s parterre. 

It follows, after the manner of all reformers, that 
every pleasure which this desperate young sinner 
once recklessly engaged in, is summarily denounced, 
and with very little classification. The adulterer 
and the pigeon-fancier are warned in one sentence ; 
and dancing, ball-hopping, and race-running merely 
precipitate their devotees on with headlong speed 
the way to perdition. In fact, he allows no other 
relaxations than those sufficient for himself—preach- 
ing, hymn-singing, and autobiography. In this, per- 
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haps, he only follows high precedent. Nor does 
learning come off much better than accomplishments 
under his handling. Grammar he clearly considers 
an unauthorised medium between God and the soul. 
It is thus classed with system as a weapon of the 
adversary :— 


“Not many people can endure the truth at the present time ; 
the systematical grammar-speaker is most admired ; and if he 
talks about the beauties of nature, the green fields and the stars, 
people say, ‘Oh what a good preacher he is! I was quite lost 
while listening to his well-arranged sentences. How fine are his 
ideas! I was so much taken up with the preacher, that when I 
got home I had entirely forgotten his subject.’ If he had told 
you something about yourselves, you would not have forgot what 
he said. If we begin to talk about hell and say, ‘He that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned,’ you will know something about 
that.” 


In these passages, taken down as exactly as a rapid 
utterance allows, a friend has clearly taken the liberty 
to correct those solecisms the speaker regards as a 
mark of grace. As he puts it there is perhaps some- 
thing in his charge. The approved preaching of many 
a modern pulpit dwells very little on the invitations 
and promises which represent the Gospel to the poor. 
A preacher is not the less fitted for most congregations, 
whose feeling towards unbelief is simple contempt, 
who sets down the sceptic without affecting the 
smallest sympathy with his difficulties. 


“The very first ery of a collier, when in danger, is, ‘ Lord, have 
mercy upon me.’ I’ve seen lots of sceptics in the coal-pit, and all 
their infidelity knocked out of them by a clod falling on their 
back from the roof of their working. You might deny God’s 
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Word, but what can we get better if you take that away? Give 
me something to comfort me better, and I'll burn 1ny Bible.” 


Our collier has one theme with which he is very 
sincerely possessed, and this is a great power. We 
do not say that his teaching is the teaching of the 
Bible—very far from it; but the man possessed by 
one great truth is apt to say striking things. Take 
the following passage, failing in reverence we admit, 
but holding attention where attention is not always 
easy to gain :— 


“Suppose I could be privileged to go to heaven to-night, and 
tell them I wanted to know what the love of Christ is, that I 
might come back and tell poor sinners in St Martin’s Hall about 
it. Suppose I asked Abel, ‘Abel, thou hast been here thousands 
of years, canst thou tell me what the love of Christ is?’ He 
would say, ‘No, Richard Weaver, thou poor blood-washed sinner, 
I cannot tell thee what this love is.’ But ‘God commendeth His 
love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.” Then if I turn and say, ‘Noah, thou wert saved in the 
ark, canst thou tell me what the love of Christ is?’ ‘No, he 
would-reply, ‘I cannot tell thee ; but it is deeper than the waters 
that carried me upon their bosom.’ And yet, ‘God commendeth 
His love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.’ I go to David, and say, ‘Thou sweet Psalmist of 
Israel, canst thou tell me the measure of the love of God?’ 
‘No,’ says David, ‘ His loving-kindness is better than life, my lips 
shall praise Him; but I cannot fathom the love of God.’ And 
then I go to Solomon, ‘O Solomon, who spakest of trees from the 
cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall, thou couldst show 
thy wisdom to the queen of Sheba, canst thou tell me what the 
love of Christ is?’ ‘No, I cannot tell thee ; it is beyond all my 
wisdom.’ And then my guardian angel says, ‘See, here is 
Ezekiel ; maybe he can tell thee.’ And I say, ‘Well, Ezekiel, 
thou didst see visions, and dreams, and the Spirit lifted thee up 
to behold the glory of God; tell me how I can make these sin- 
blighted people in St Martin’s Hall understand the love of God.’ 
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“Come along with me, [’ll show thee something about it, and he 
brings me to a river-side ; the water just covers my ankles, but 
it rises higher and higher. ‘Stop, Ezekiel; the water is up to 
my knees.’ ‘Come along,’ says the old prophet, ‘ don’t be afraid.’ 
‘Oh, but, Ezekiel, it’s a river up to my loins.’ On we go a few 
steps farther. ‘Hold, stop, Ezekiel; I’ve lost my footing; I’m 
altogether out of my depth.’ ‘Yes, Richard Weaver, it’s waters to 
swim in—a river that cannot be passed over.’ But here comes 
the loving disciple. ‘Now, John, thou who didst lean on thie 
bosom of thy Lord, thou man whom Jesus loved, what hast thou 
to say about the love of God?’ ‘I cannot tell thee how great it 
is, but “herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He loved 
us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins.”’ But, 
no doubt, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, who was caught up 
into the third heaven and heard ‘unspeakable words, which it is 
not possible for a man to utter, can tell us something about the 
love of Christ. ‘Now, Paul, what have you to say about this 
love?’ ‘TI cannot tell the height, and length, and depth, and 
breadth of the love of Christ.’ ‘But I want to go and tell the 
sinners in St Martin’s Hall what the redeemed in glory know 
about the love of God.’ ‘Tell them we cannot tell what it is,’ 
‘I will go and tell them— ‘Stop,’ cries Paul, ‘tell them the 
love of Christ passeth knowledge.’ But ‘God commendeth His 
love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us” Ah, glory be to God, that is it! May the Lord help us 
to think about it. ‘The love of Christ passeth knowledge.’” 





Take again a power of realising the narrative of 
Scripture unborrowed from Stanley or Rénan, and 
guiltless of local colouring :— 


“T imagine I see a little boy tripping up the street of a certain 
town, singing, ‘ Hosanna to the Son of David!’ A poor afflicted 
woman stands on her doorstep and hears the child. ‘What is 
that you say ?’ she asks, as he is passing by her house, ‘Oh,’ 
says he, ‘haven’t you heard about Jesus of Nazareth? He’s 
cured blind Bartimeus that used to sit at the wayside begging ; 
and he has raised a young man to life that was being carried to 
his grave ; and healed ten lepers all at once ; and the people that 
have sick relations bring them and lay them at His feet, and He 
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cures them all. And those who have no friends to bring them, 
if they can only just touch Him, are made perfectly whole. 
‘Oh,’ cried the poor woman, ‘if that’s true, He can cure my 
bloody issue that I’ve been tormented with these twelve years. 
When will He be here, my little man?’ ‘Why,’ says the child, 
‘He'll be here directly. He’s coming this way. There! don’t 
you hear the noise of the multitude? Look! here they come. 
Hosanna! hosanna! to the Son of David!’ and away goes the 
little boy to tell his mother that the prophet she has taught him 
to look for is come at last. ‘Well, I'll go,’ says the poor thing, 
timidly. ‘Tl get behind Him. Maybe He won't pity me; but 
that dear little lad said as many as touched Him were made 
whole: I'll go and try, however.’ I imagine I see the poor weak 
creature, who has spent all her living on physicians that only 
made her worse, drawing her tattered shawl around her and 
wriggling her way through the crowd. They push her aside, but 
she says, ‘I’ll try again.’ She winds to the right, then to the 
left, now nearer, and the next minute farther off than ever. But 
still she perseveres, although she seems to have so little chance 
of getting through the throng, which is thickest round the Man 
she wants. Well done, poor woman! ‘Try again; it’s for your 
life, you know. That bloody issue will be your death if you | 
don’t get it cured, and a touch of His clothes will do it. I 
imagine I hear one rudely ask the fainting creature, ‘Where 
are you pushing to? You've got a bloody issue; you've no 
business here.’ ‘Ah,’ she answers, ‘I see there a man whose like 
I never saw before. Let me but touch his garment, and I shall 
be as well as any of you.’ And now another step or two, and she 
can hear His gentle voice speaking kindly to Jairus, as He walks 
home with him to heal his little daughter lying at the point of 
death. The woman stretches out her hand, but she isn’t near 
enough. Another step—yes, now she touches—it is but the hem 
of His garment; butitisall she needs. Glory to Jesus! her issue 
of blood is dried, and immediately she feels in her body that she 
is healed. Glory to Jesus! she touched, and was made perfectly 
whole. And if there was virtue in His garment, isn’t there effi- 
cacy in His blood? May God help you to come to Christ to-night.” 


This is better than the poetry that would precede 
and follow our passage in its first delivery. But per- 
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haps the best hymn marked by the characteristics of 
revivalism in these collections may follow here. It is 
called Richard Weaver’s favourite :— 


‘* My heart is fixed, eternal God, fixed on Thee, 
And my immortal choice is made, Christ for me. 
He is my Prophet, Priest, and King, 
Who did for me salvation bring, 
And while I’ve breath I mean to sing, Christ for me. ~ 


In Him I see the Godhead shine, Christ for me. 
He is the Majesty Divine, Christ for me, 

The Father’s well-beloved Son, 

Co-partner of His royal throne, 
Who did for human guilt atone, Christ for me. 


To-day as yesterday the same, Christ for me. 
How precious is His balmy name, Christ for me. 
Christ a mere man may answer you 
Who error’s winding path pursue ; 
But I with part can never do, Christ for me. 


Let others boast of heaps of gold, Christ for me. 
His riches never can be told, Christ for me. 
Your gold will waste and wear away, 
Your honours perish in a day. 
My portion never can decay, Christ for me. 


In pining sickness or in health, Christ for me. 
In deepest poverty or wealth, Christ for me, 
And in that all-important day, 
When I the summons must obey 
And pass from this dark world away, Christ for me. 


At home, abroad, by night and day, Christ for me. 
Whene’er I preach, or sing, or pray, Christ for me. 
Him first and last, Him all day long, 
My hope, my solace, and my song ; 
Convince me if you think I’m wrong: Christ for me. 


Now who can sing my song and say, Christ for me ? 
My life and truth, my light and way, Christ for me. 
Can you, old men and women there, 
With furrowed cheeks and silvery hair, 
Now from your inmost soul declare, Christ for me ? 
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Can you, young men and maidens, say, Christ for me? 
Him will I love, and Him obey, Christ for me! 

Then here’s my heart and here’s my hand, 

We'll form a little singing band, 
And shout aloud throughout the land, Christ for me!” 


One common method for attracting attention is the 
spiritualising of sights and employments most familiar 
to the audience. Soldiers, sailors, volunteers, find 
their callings all turned into parables. One writer 
tries his hand at the railroad with but indifferent 
success. It belongs to few to keep their parallels 
straight in such an undertaking. It will be observed 
that repentance—a state of mind never thoroughly 
realised—has to perform two different offices. 


“The line to heaven by Christ was made, 
With heavenly truths the rails were laid ; 
From earth to heaven the line extends, 

To life eternal, where it ends. 
The Lamb, the Lamb, the bleeding Lamb ; 
I love the sound of Jesu’s name ; 
It sets my spirit in a flame. 
Glory to the bleeding Lamb ! 


Repentance is the station then 
Where passengers are taken in; 
No fee for them is there to pay, 
For Jesus is Himself the way. 


The Bible is the engineer ; 

It points the way to heaven so clear ; 
Through tunnels dark and dreary here, 
It doth the way to heaven steer. 


In first, and second, and third class— 
Repentance, faith, and holiness— 
You must the way to glory gain, ' 

Or you with Christ can never reign. 
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Come then, poor sinner, now’s the time ; 
At any station on the line, 

If you'll repent and turn from sin, 

The train will stop and take you in.” 


There is energy in Richard Weaver's parable founded 
on the same theme :— 


“Come and stand with me at the Bluepits station. The engine 
is whistling, and the steam flying. You see a man waving a red 
flag, and you ask, ‘What is the matter?’ You are told that there 
are two trains approaching on the same line. ‘What must be 
done?’ Every stroke of the engine cries, ‘ Death! death! death!’ 
The signalman runs with the red flag this way and that way, and 
every moment brings the two trains nearer together. There is 
coming death in every stroke. The pointsman rushes forward to 
see if he can change the position of the two trains. You cry out 
to him, ‘Run! Run! RUN!’ He reaches the points, pulls the 
handle, the nearest train is turned on the other line of rails, the 
danger is averted, and the lives of those in the trains are pre- 
served. But as the engine dashes by the pointsman, he is caught 
and cut to pieces. He has saved those lives at the expense of his 
own. The decree has gone forth that ‘the wages of sin is death’ ; 
but, thank God, Jesus Christ, the pointsman of heaven, rushed 
forward, and, by the sacrifice of His own life, has redeemed us.” 


We have heard that Weaver has his great titled 
friends; that he has been invited to dine at rich 
men’s tables, and shown at once his sense and 
humility in preferring the kitchen to the parlour 
on these occasions. That many with means at their 
command were glad to assist him with their substance, 
we gather from an anecdote which tells of a hearer, 
unknown to him, who once paid for his journey, and 
offered him further assistance, to whom his thankful- 
ness was thus expressed :— 
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“T could not help then telling him what a Father mine was. It 
was just like Him. I asked Him for a pound, and He gave me 
five-and-twenty shillings.” 


Yet we can understand his mistrust and jealousy of 
a well-dressed congregation. He does not like to see 
the women among his audience in silks and ribbons, 
but with “shawls drawn over their heads.” In fact, 
none will do for him who associate religion with ideas 
of awe, solitude, and quiet. As the people he preaches 
to live, work, amuse themselves in crowds and droves, 
so must they gain their religion. Nothing is more 
demonstrative than a collier under conviction. Hven 
if, impelled by conscience, one rushes alone to a 
“sand-pit” or the solitude of the upper room by day, 
his cries and roarings must attract a large assemblage 
of anxious and impressed hearers at the foot of the | 
stairs or somewhere within hearing. Where noise and 
loud utterance is a mark of conversion, we may take 
for granted that witnesses are essential. | Nobody 
halloos for his own solitary edification. The drunken 
blasphemer, suddenly awakened, upon opening a hymn- 
book, bawls out, “I’ve found it! DVve found it!” with 
an energy that might wake the dead. Everybody sings, 
everybody shouts, everybody assembles all his friends. 
They are converted in company. ‘The larger the 
number—of whomsoever composed—the greater the 
proportion of converts. Richard Weaver, sincere 
though we believe him, has no better test than noise 
of effectual conversion. Until people shout they are 
doubtful. To die “shouting” expresses, in brief, all 
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there is to be said. A good woman, who had borne 
a trying illness under trying circumstances with pious 
but quiet resignation, was considered unsatisfactory by 
her friends of this school; till, worked upon by their 
exciting language, at the moment of death she yielded 
to pressure. This put the seal of assurance upon her 
state. All was right. “She had hollered a deal.” 
Repugnant as all this is to ourselves, we are forced 
to draw distinctions. Take colliers, for instance. 
They live in noise; their work passes in it; their 
pleasures are riotous; silence and self-restraint are 
things they do not understand, and very much akin 
in the minds of most of them to deadness. Whether 
this 1s over-tolerance or not, let us listen to some of 
the strains, through which sound is sustained at a 
maximum— 


“OQ God, my heart with love inflame, 
That I may in Thy holy name 
Aloud in songs of praise rejoice 
While I have breath to raise my voice ! 
Then will I shout, then will I sing, 
Tl make the heavenly arches ring ; 
I'll sing and shout for evermore, 
On that eternal happy shore.”’ 


Shouting is of itself a means of grace, and we must 
say the only one enlarged upon— 


** You’ve no need to carry your burden of grief, 
Nor one moment tarry in seeking relief ; 
It is yours, it is yours, whilst you’re raising your voice, 
And the angels look down to rejoice.” 
Shouting is the motive for the converted to assemble 
themselves together, and the inducement to the un- 
converted to joi them— 


D 
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“The Gospel band has now set out, Glory to the bleeding Lamb, 
And we will help them all to shout, Glory to the bleeding Lamb !” 


It is a point of difference between the saved and 
lost in the hymn, in universal favour, which asks of 
each and all, “ How will you do ?”— 


“ When you come to Jordan’s flood, How will you do? 
You who now contemn your God, How will you do? 
Death will be a solemn day : 

When the soul is forced away, 
It will be too late to pray! How will you do? 


You who laugh and scorn and sneer, How will you do? &ce. 
You who have no more than form, How will you do? Xe. 


You who have been turned aside, How will you do? Xe. 


Christian, now I turn to thee, How wilt thou do ? 
When thou dost the river see, How wilt thou do? 
To the Cross I then will cling, 

Shout, O death, where is thy sting ? 

Victory ! Victory ! I will sing—That’s how [ll do!” 


No hymn does its work without a lusty chorus. 
We come upon familar lines, associated in our minds 
with all the sweet decorums of orderly worship, and 
are startled by the appendage thought necessary to 
bring them up to the mark the contrivers of these 
meetings aim at sustaining, of excitement and noise. 
A really beautiful hymn of Watts has every verse thus 
supplemented— 


“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign, 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 
We’re marching through Emmanuel’s ground 
And soon shall hear the trumpet sound, 
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And then we shall with Jesus reign, 
And never, never part again. 
What! never part again? No, never part again ; 
And then we shall with Jesus reign, 
And never, never part again. 


There everlasting spring abides,” &c. 


One of Cowper’s meets with the same treatment 
each verse separated from the context :— 
**T do believe, I will believe, that Jesus died for me ; 
That on the cross He shed His blood, from sin to set me free.” 
Another: familiar friend is graced with this append- 
a20..—— 
“T mean to go, I want to go, I mean to go I do; 
I mean to go where Jesus is, and you may go there too.’ 


? 


A very favourite chorus is— 


‘* Let us never mind the scoffs nor the frowns of the world, 
For we all have the cross to bear ; 
It will only make the crown the brighter to shine, 
When we have the crown to wear.”’ 


One hymn has this refrain— 


“We're bound for the land of the pure and the holy, 
The home of the happy, the kingdom of love ; 
Ye wanderers from God in the broad road of folly, 
Oh say, will you go to the Eden above ? 
Will you go, will you go, will you go, will you go? 
Oh say, will you go to the Eden above?” 

There are dozens more, making still more free with 
the most sacred names and mysteries-—these we spare 
our readers; but all shows what we have already 
said. The conductors of these services know that 
if a “rough” is to be a saint, he will prefer being 
a noisy saint. ‘To bring such a one to church, prayer- 
book in hand, is indeed to make of him a new man. 
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The transformation is by no means so startling under 
Richard Weaver’s auspices, who instinctively knows 
that quiet, order, gravity, subdued tones, measured 
utterances—all that such men associate with worldly 
respectability—is, and ever will be, intolerable to 
them; and that a religion that enjoins roaring and 
tumult, and which opens a wider, if a fresh field, for 
the exercise of vigour, pluck, and self-assertion, even 
to insolence—a religion which sets them shouting at 
street corners and market-places——and which rather 
diverts the old stream of bad language into new chan- 
nels than forbids it altogether,— meets the sinner half- 
way. And so does their ideal of repentance. It is 
to be very violent, and to involve profuse perspiration 
and a great deal of shouting, but it is to be short. 
What can be more summary, for example, than the 
course recommended in “Isaac Barnes’s chorus ”— 


“Let us tell Him in brief that of sinners we’re chief.” 
Again— 


“With a sorrow for sin let repentance begin, 
Then conversion of course will draw nigh ; 
But till washed in the blood of a crucified Lord, 
We shall never be ready to die. 
For I’m happy all the day, 
Since He washed my sins away, 
And He’s graciously waiting to wash more,” 


What can more effectually smooth over the ugly 
circumstances of a disorderly past than that hymn to 
be found in all these collections denouncing every effort 


which falls short of the ideal conversion as “ deadly 
doing ” ?— 
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“ Nothing, either great or small, 
Nothing, sinner, no ; 
Jesus did it, did it all, 
Long, long ago. 


When He from His lofty throne 
Stooped to do and die, 

Everything was fully done, 
Hearken to His ery— 


‘It is finished.’ Yes, indeed, 
Finished every jot : 

Sinner, this is all you need ; 
Tell me, is it not? 


Weary, working, plodding one, 
Wherefore toil you so ? 

Cease your doing: all was done 
Long, long ago. 


Till to Jesu’s work you cling 
By a simple faith, 

‘Doing’ is a deadly thing, 
Doing ends in death. 


Cast your deadly ‘doing’ down, 
Down at Jesu’s feet ; 

Stand in Him, in Him alone, 
Gloriously complete,” 


A large body of the persons who frequent these 
meetings on Sunday are such as have habitually 
rejected every invitation to public worship, who, as 
one man expressed it, “make a practice of going 
nowhere.’ The order of any established service is 
intolerable to them; but under the pressure of trial 
and sickness, poverty or depression, they will drop 
in to hear what is going on at a Temperance-hall, or 
listen to a street-preacher. With them this modified 
conformity is as much a case of “deadly doing” as 
the most ceremonious worship of that ideal formalist 
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who is the bugbear of this theology. They are better 
satisfied with themselves when it is over without any 
good reason for being so. They may have heard 
themselves called sinners in good company, thus— 


‘* Ts there anybody here like weeping Mary ? 
Call to my Jesus and He'll draw nigh ; 
Oh glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
Glory be to God who rules on high ! 
Is there anybody here like sinking Peter ? 
Is there anybody here like blind Bartimeus ? 
Is there anybody here like faithless Thomas ? 
Is there anybody here that wants salvation ?” 
And they are pretty certain to hear much of Canaan 
in hymns which take for granted that all who sing 
them will go to heaven. Of all faiths this is the 
most natural in the religion of the poor. Zhe Sunday- 
school lyric is founded on this expectation assured 
even to joviality; the hymn probably familiar to’ 
more English lips than any other in the language— 


“ Here we suffer grief and pain, 
Here we meet to part again, 

In heaven we part no more. 
Oh! that will be joyful, 
Joyful, joyful, joyful ! 

Oh! that will be joyful, 
When we meet to part no more ;” 


not to be recalled by some of us without the echo of 
various rustic renderings— 


“Teachers, too, shall meet above, 
And the pastures whom we love ;”’ 


and the long-drawn 


‘“ When we meet to part no moor.” 


The vast number of this class of hymns may be 
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attributable to various causes. In the first place, a 
certain imagery is ready for any versifier. Palms, 
crowns, a golden city, a river, and a promised land, 
make up a picture, and it is permitted to all people, 
from long prescription, to express a hungering for a 
future without exactly feeling it. 

It is observable that, in this department, literary 
qualifications are at their lowest. We come upon 
the oddest rhymes—mansion and transient, meeter and 
creature, and so on; but the theme is supposed of 
itself an inspiration. 

No people have much right to talk about heaven 
who do not at least strive to begin their heaven 
upon earth. The heaven of the ignorant, on the 
contrary, is treated as a region so absolutely separate 
and distinct from earthly tempers and affections, that 
the fact that a man has spent his whole life with 
the strongest earthward tendencies does not interfere 
with the assumption that he will feel himself entirely 
at home, and in his place, among the blest. But 
another reason for this fond dwelling on a future 
heaven is, no doubt, that the poor do not find earth 
such a comfortable home and resting-place for body 
or mind as the rich. Well-to-do people, with an easy 
certain income, and all their comforts about them, 
would not find their spirits as much refreshed by these 
Songs of Canaan as the companies for whom they 
are composed. There will be no want, as well as 
no black bonnets, and no funerals in heaven, says 
Richard Weaver’s prose, and his hymn sings— 
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“No poverty there—no, the saints are all wealthy, 
The heirs of His glory whose nature is love ; 
No sickness can reach them, that country is healthy ; 
Oh say, will you go to the Eden above ?”’ 


But such detail does not generally enter into the 
elorious vision, which is all of rest and home in the 
abstract, with as much iteration as may be, and 
always a chorus. Many of these Hymns of Canaan 
are adapted to well-known tunes, and sung by young 
people in those manufactories where only hymns are 
allowed to be sung. One of these, cribbed from 
Montgomery, is most popular, though altered in its later 
parts in a style excruciating to a sensitive author :— 


“ For ever with the Lord, 

Amen, so let it be ; 

Life from the dead is in that word : 
"Tis immortality. 

Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Him I roam, 

Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home,” &e. 


And | another— 


“There is a better world, they say, Oh, so bright ! 
Where sin and woe are done away, Oh, so bright! 
And music fills the balmy air, 
And angels with bright wings are there, 
And harps of gold, and mansions fair, Oh, so bright!” &e. 


Another, to the tune, “ My Heart’s in the Highlands ”— 


“ My rest is in heaven, my rest is not here, 
Then why should I murmur when trials are near ? 
Be hushed, my sad spirit ; the worst that can come 
But shortens the journey and hastens me home. 

For the Lion of Judah shall break every chain, 
And give us the victory again and again,” &c, 
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The Revival hymn-book suggests to young men 
and women to invite one another to Canaan, which 
is one way of making services popular :— 


Sisters. 
“Say, brothers, will you meet us ? 
Say, brothers, will you meet us ? 
Say, brothers, will you meet us, 


On Canaan’s happy shore ? 


Brothers. 

By the grace of God we’ll meet you ! 
3y the grace of God we'll meet you ! 
3y the grace of God we’ll meet you, 

Where parting is no more ! 


Chorus. 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
For ever, evermore ! 


Sisters. 
We, a little band, before Thee, 
Jesus! Lord of all, adore Thee ; 
Soon we'll follow Thee to glory, 
On Canaan’s happy shore. 


Brothers. 


Pilgrims here we are and weary ; 

Dark the road has been, and dreary ; 

Daylight dawns, and brings us near Thee, 
To Canaan’s happy shore. 


Sisters. 
When we see the river swelling, 
Jesus ! every fear repelling, 
Show us then our father’s dwelling 
On Canaan’s happy shore. 


Brothers. 
Thou hast passed on before us ; 
To thine image, Lord, restore us. 
Death shall never triumph o’er us 
On Canaan’s happy shore. 
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Brothers. 
Say, sisters, will you meet us, 
On Canaan’s happy shore ? 


Sisters. 
By the grace of God we'll meet you, 


Where parting is no more,” 
&e. &e. 

But, confident as all hearers are encouraged to be 
in their expectations of a blissful future, one great 
means of influence with preachers of this school is 
their bold familiarity with hell and all its terrors. 
Richard Weaver professes a perfect knowledge of the 
awful region. He boasts of shaking one dying woman 
“over hell” till, one by one, she dropped the money- 
bags from beneath her pillow on to the floor. And 
horrible stories are told of threats and denunciations 
following upon warnings contemned; to which, as the 
biographer puts it, “the Almighty Arbiter set His 
seal.” In so far as there is any truth in these stories, 
we take them as an illustration of a marked difference 
between the educated and uneducated in the influence 
of vague alarms upon the nerves. Women who, in the 
practical work of life, are far bolder and more self- 
reliant than their high-born sisters, have far less power 
of standing against mysterious terrors. A violent 
wolan, met on her own ground, her curses answered 
by a bold threat assuming the tone of prophecy, is not 
at all an unlikely victim. Awful words, disregarded 
at the moment, tell when the reaction comes, and the 
prophecy works its own fulfilment. 

Whatever we may think of these specimens of 
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popular devotion, it is very clear that they have 
awakened sympathy in unexpected quarters. Two 
books of Catholic hymns, by the late Father Faber, 
which bear the token of favour and success that num- 
bers give on their title-pages, seem to us evidently 
composed on these models. The Father talks, indeed, 
in his preface, of the Olney hymns having been once 
dear to him, but one detects a more modern, and we 
will say less scrupulous, source of inspiration. . He 
evidently is attracted by the tone which we have called 
irreverent, and imitates it deliberately ; both as most 
removed from the tone of the Church he had aban- 
doned, and as a sort of thing that tells with the vulgar. 
Taking up this view, he thus reasons himself into 
irreverence, arguing that real reverence always assumes 
the disguise of its opposite :— 


“ The awe that lies too deep for words, 
Too deep for solemn looks-— 
It finds no way into the face, 
No spoken vent in books. 
They would not speak in measured tones, 
If awe had in them wrought 
Until their spirits had been hushed 
In reverential thought. 
They would have smiled in playful ways,”’ &c. 
Again— 
“The solemn face, the downcast eye, 
The words constrained and cold— 
These are the homage, poor at best, 
Of those outside the fold. 
They know not how our God can play 
The babe’s, the brother’s part ; 
They dream not of the ways He has 
Of getting at the heart.” 


Any awe that shows itself in appropriate look and 
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action is gloom, sourness, and “ungainly stiffness,” and 
the Puritan element of Protestantism. 

Following out this view, we find these stanzas in a 
hymn entitled “The True Shepherd,” for the use of a 
ragged school. We recognise the characteristic Re- 
vivalist rhymes :— 


“He took me on His shoulder, 
And tenderly He kissed me ; 
He bade my love be bolder, 
And said how He had missed me ; 
And I’m sure I heard Him say, 
As He went along this way, 
O silly souls come near Me ; 
My sheep should never fear Me ; 
Iam the Shepherd true ! 


Strange gladness seemed to move Him 
Whenever I did better ; 
And He coaxed me so to love Him 
As if He was my debtor ; 
As He went along this way, Xe. 


Let us do, then, dearest brothers, 
What will best and longest please us ; 
Follow not the ways of others, 
But trust ourselves to Jesus ; 
We shall ever hear Him say,” &c. 


He thus treats of ineffable mysteries :— 


“ God’s glory is a wondrous thing, 

Most strange in all its ways, 

And, of all things on earth, least like 
What men agree to praise. 

As He can endless glory weave 
From time’s misjudging shame, 

In this our world He is content 
To play a losing game.” 


At one time the repetition, which is one character- 
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istic of Revivalism, is regarded as a sign of love, even 
when practised to imbecility :— 


“O Jesus, Jesus! dearest Lord, 
Forgive me if I say 
For very love Thy sacred name 
A thousand times a-day. 


The craft of this wise world of ours 
Poor wisdom seems to me ; 
Ah! dearest Jesus ! I have grown 
Childish with love of Thee !” 
Again— 
*“O Iam burning so with love, 
I fear lest I should make too free.” 


There is the same easy explanation of the scheme of 
redemption, which abounds in our series. The soul is 
thus addressed :— 
** QO wonderful, O passing thought, 
The love that God hath had for thee ; 
Spending on thee no less a sum 
Than the undivided Trinity ! 


Father and Son and Holy Ghost 
Exhausted for a thing like this.” 


If we are to have irreverence, we prefer it of the rude 
unconscious sort, not put on as something that will 
answer as a sort of experiment, as thus :— 
“ How can they tell how Jesus oft 
His secret thirst will slake, 


On those strange freedoms childlike hearts 
Are taught by God to take? ’ 


Vulgarity in rhythm and rhyme are affectedly adapted 
to his peculiar tenets. This is how boys are taught 
to address St Philip :— 
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“Sweet Saint Philip ! we are weeping 
Not for sorrow, but for glee ; 
Bless thy converts bravely keeping 
To the bargain made with thee. 
Help, in Mary ! joy in Jesus, 
Sin and self no more shall please us. 
We are Philip’s gift to God,” &c. &c. 

We have dwelt so long on one part of our subject 
that the voluble Muse of Teetotalism has little room 
left for the display of her gifts. And yet nothing 
more clearly illustrates the different influences at work 
in the training of the lower and higher classes of society 
than the numerous collections of temperance and tee- 
total songs and hymns sold by their thousands, nay 
hundreds of thousands. We have half-a-dozen by us 
drawn up for the Band of Hope alone, in which its 
children are taught it is a paramount duty to instruct 
and reprove their elders, and to regard as a drunkard 
in act or in anticipation every person they see drink 
a glass of beer. They are the reformers, they are to 
conquer “ King Alcohol,” and to bring in a reign of 
liberty and peace. But the fact is, the subject is 
incurably prosaic. The excuse for this is probably of 
the nature of the sailor’s contending with his fellow 
for the palm of verse: one begins— 


‘€ In the Bay of Bengal—I lost my all,” 
To which the other appends— 
**Tn the Bay of Biscay—lI lost my stockings.” 
“That's not poetry,’ cries the rhymester. “Ay, but 


mine’s, true and yours isn’t,’ was the rejoinder. A great 
deal of what the teetotallers say is true, but it isn’t 
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poetry. Their vocabulary is hopeless. Twist the 
leading ideas as you may, insinuate them into the 
middle of a line, or dignify them with an answering 
rhyme, they defy management. Every person, thing, 
or part of speech whatever connected with liquor, has 
the same insolent prominence and knack of overpower- 
ing every other noun or verb that keeps it company. 
The changes are rung upon “temperance” and “ tee- 
total,” “strong drink,” “wine,” “ gin,” “beer,” “ public- 
houses,” “ landlords,” “ drunkards,’ “tipplers” and 
“sots,” “takers of the pledge” and “ abstainers,” always 
with the same effect upon the ear; and it must be 
owned, most of these are awkward terms, not to hint 
at but to name in full. Our readers must be satisfied 
with a few specimens, a line culled here and there 
from this mass of strenuous effort to give vivacity, 
stimulus, and pathos to the teetotal cause. A hymn 
is opened with such exordiums as the following :— 


‘* Who, the sacred page perusing, 
Precepts, promises, and laws, 
Can be guiltless in refusing 
To support the temperance cause $”’ 
oT— 
‘* However others choose to act 
Towards the temperance cause, 
We hail its blessings to our home, 
And strictly keep its laws.” 


One begins to the tune of “Stevens ”— 
“Six hundred thousand drunkards sink.” 
One poem lays down the rule— 


“ All public-houses must be closed, 
Abstaining is the plan proposed.”’ 
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One is figurative— 
“The abstinence light is breaking.” 


One rhetorical — 


“ All hail! the temperance cause, 
Thousands from drink abstain.” 


One in the measure of the National Anthem prays for 
drunkards— 


‘““ May they be brought to hate 
Drinks that intoxicate.” 


Another asks— 


“May drunkards see sobriety 
In an alluring light !”’ 


One praises total abstinence— 


“ Say not that you cannot aid them, 
See, here is a certain cure ; 
Total Abstinence, so easy, 
Safe, effectual, and secure ; 
Come, apply it, 
’Tis a safe effectual cure.” 


One rejoices that— 


“ Thousands now intemperance dreading, 
Bane of health and joy and peace, 
Better principles are spreading ; 
See how temperance men increase !”’ 


One utters the fervent aspiration— 


“Oh! that our females young and fair 
Were wise to shun the fatal snare, 
Which Satan lays to catch their feet, 
And draw them to the drunkard’s seat.” 


One prophesies— 


“That will be a joyful day 


When strong drink shall pass away.” 
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One wishes— 


** [T were the monarch, and had supreme command, 
I'd close the beer and gin shop, and make a joyful land, 
The prison would be empty, and better places full, 
And every home a palace beneath the golden rule. 
I'd close the gin-shop, liberty restoring, 
I'd close the gin-shop, and send the drink away ; 
If I made laws I’d never let them sell again, 
I'd close the gin-shop, and send the drink away.” 


The youthful abstainer sees his place in history — 


“ Heralds of old England’s glory 
Are abstainers young and free ! 
Who can tell, in future story, 
How supreme their power shall be ?”’ 


and foresees the day— 


“ Drink shall fall with tyrants all; ” 


and avers— 
“We won't give up the temperance cause 
Though all the world should rage.” 


They are also taught to sing the inevitable conse- 
quences of “drinking a little wine ”— 


“ A little drink seems safe at first, 
Exerting little power, 
But soon begets a raging thirst, 
Which cries for more and more. 


The way of ruin thus begins, 
Downwards as easy stairs ; 
If conscience suffers little sins, 
Soon larger ones it bears.” 


Landlords are invoked in pathetic strain, recalling 
a popular song— 
“ Landlord, spare that sot ;” 
and Burns’s measure is put to a use he little dreamt of 


in another— 
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“ Shall e’er cold water be forgot 
When we sit down and dine?” 

As far as we can see, teetotalism has had but one 
poet, and we miss him here. Under no hands can 
abstaining from intoxicating liquors have a wholly 
ideal treatment; but the ideal and the real have at 
any rate once been brought side by side in the advo- 
cacy of this, which is essentially ¢he cause, the regen- 
eration, with its champions. The topics and the line 
of argument of this chef d’wwvre are precisely those of 
the temperance literature before us. Our readers shall 
judge how far the moderns fall short in airy grace and 
play of fancy, as well as grasp of their subject, in 
comparison with the author of the inaugural ode sung 
at the great cold water celebration held at Boston, 


U.S., thirty years ago— 


ODE. 


‘* In Eden’s green retreats And when the man of God 


A water-brook that played 
Between soft mossy seats 
Beneath a plane-tree’s shade, 
Whose rustling leaves 
Danced o’er its brink, 
Was Adam’s drink 
And also Eve’s. 


Beside the parent spring 
Of that young brook, the pair 
Their morning chant would sing, 
And Eve, to dress her hair, 
Kneel on the grass 
That fringed its side, 
And make its tide 
Her looking-glass. 


From Egypt led his flock, 
They thirsted, and his rod 
Smote the Arabian rock, 
And forth a rill 
Of water gushed, 
And on they rushed 
And drank their fill. 


Would Eden thus have smiled 
Had wine to Eden come ? 
Would Horeb’s parchtd wild ~ 
Have been refreshed with rw ? 
And had Eve’s hair 
Been dressed in gin, 
Would she have been 
Reflected fair ? 
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Had Moses built a still, Sweet fields beyond death’s flood 
And dealt out to that host Stand dressed in living green ; 
To every man his gill, For, from the throne of God, 
And pledged him in a toast, To freshen all the scene, 

How large a band A river rolls, 

Of Israel’s sons Where all who will 

Had laid their bones May come and fill 

On Canaan’s land ! Their crystal bowls. 


If Eden’s strength and bloom 
Cold water thus hath given, 
If e’en beyond the tomb 
It is the drink of heaven— 
Are not good wells 
And crystal springs 
The very things 
For our hotels ?” 


Seriously speaking, it is difficult to believe that the 
concluding clencher to the argument could be written 
in grave earnest by so neat a versifier; but a study of 
the dozen temperance hymn-books and melodists be- 
fore us satisfies us that the thing is possible. Teeto- 
talism is of the nature of a hobby-—a state in which 
the mind is insensible and dead to the absurd. 

With regard to the body of verse from which we 
have selected, it is superfluous to adduce it as testi- 
mony to the doctrine that the religion of the multitude 
is always a vulgar religion. It is like telling the cab- 
man he is no gentleman. And no one can hear the 
excitement of these wild services parodied by street 
boys or Hallelujahs hummed by them at their rough 
play, without a serious alarm for the consequences of 
making sacred things thus common and profane. But 
one redeeming point we note in all these collections. 
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Whatever is distinctive is, indeed, vulgar and boister- 
ous, and, from mere coarseness of perception, if from 
no worse alloy, irreverent. But mingled with these 
effusions are uniformly many of the best hymns in our 
language, and often tender and graceful modern com- 
positions, in startling discrepancy with the prevailing 
tone. All we can say is, if a penitent prize-fighter or 
reformed drunkard, in his moments of contrition, can 
be brought to understand and estimate them at their 
true worth, a work has been effected which cannot be 
regarded as other than a good one. 


ILLUSTRATION. 


PERHAPS there is no intellectual gift that conveys a 
greater sense of power than that of ready and felici- 
tous illustration, or one that wins its possessor a more 
undisputed pre-eminence. It is one of those points 
on which it may be said that all people know them- 
selves, and are forced to acknowledge a superior. <A 
man may talk nonsense and not know it, or write 
commonplace in full persuasion that he is original, or 
uphold his fallacies against the conclusions of the 
ablest logician; but he cannot help knowing when 
he is no hand at an illustration. There is no room 
for self-delusion or rivalry. Not only does it not 
come readily, but he beats his brain for it in vain. 
It would be a curious inquiry how many men live 
and die, respected and useful members of society too, 
without once hitting off a happy simile. We are con- 
vinced they would immeasurably outnumber that for- 
midable array of figures telling the difference between 
the sexes, which causes so much anxiety in the present 
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day. Of course it is competent to people to say that 
they do not care for illustration—-that it proves 
nothinge—that it is a mere “ toy of thought,” interfer- 
ing with and often perplexing the business of reason 
and action; but whether we lke ourselves as well 
without this faculty or not, it 1s impossible not to 
enjoy its exercise in another. We may treat it as 
a superfluity ; it may lack the solid satisfaction of 
reason and demonstration, and be only like the nard 
pistic Jeremy Taylor talks of, the perfume of which 
“is very delightful when the box is newly broken, but 
the want of it is no trouble—we are well enough 
without it;” but the sudden fresh fragrance is not the 
less delicious while it lasts, and invigorating to the 
spirits. 

We use the word illustration as embracing the 
widest field, and including the whole figurative ma- 
chinery of fancy and imagination—metaphor, simile, 
imagery, figure, comparison, impersonation—in fact, 
every method of elucidation through their agency. Of 
course invention may be actively and delightfully 
employed without any use of this charming gift, 
and therefore, we should say, without the possession 
of it; for an apt illustration, an exquisite simile, will 
out if it flashes into the brain. There is a certain 
concentration in the matter in hand—the scene, the 
situation—which stands the writer instead of any 
other gift, and dispenses with all ornament. This, we 
should say, is the case with Mr Trollope, whose meta- 
phor, when he uses it, is from the open, acknowledged, 
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familiar stock of all mankind; and remarkably with 
Miss Austen, in whose whole range of writings no 
original figure occurs to us, unless it be Henry Tilney’s 
ingenious parallel between partners in matrimony and 
partners in a country-dance. Her experience prob- 
ably presented her with no example of a ready illustra- 
tor, and she painted men and women as she found 
them, as making failures when they tried; like Lydia 
Bennet, who flourished her hand with its wedding-ring, 
and “smiled lke anything”; or, adding triteness to 
common dulness, as in Mr Collins, whose letter found 
favour with Mary; “the idea of the olive-branch is 
not wholly new, but I think it is well expressed.” 
When we say that most men are without the gift 
in question, it is obvious that we mean original 
illustration. Only a poet could first invest Time 
with wings; but we talk of the flight of time now 
without pretending to any share of his gift. There 
are certain figures incorporated in the language which 
we cannot speak without using. We are all poetical 
by proxy. Such common property is the imagery 
connected with sunrise and the dawn; sunset and 
twilight; sun, moon, stars, and comets; lightning and 
storm; seas, rivers, frost, and dew; the road, the 
path, the ladder; the rose, the lily, and the violet ; 
the dying lamp and its extinguisher; angels, the 
erave; the lion, the tiger, the wolf, and the lamb; 
the eagle, the dove, and the parrot; the goose and 
the monkey. But indeed the list of incorporated 
metaphor is endless, and it has required a real poet 
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these several hundred years past to hit off anything 
new out of the subjects of it. But they are all 
capable in his hands of a sudden illumination, of 
figuring in new characters, of imparting the surprise 
which is the very essence of the illustration proper. 
And once a surprise is always a surprise—that is, 
the flash in the poet’s mind plays and coruscates 
round it always. We may weary of the hackneyed 
use of it; in dull hands it may sound stale; but 
no taint destroys the first freshness when we come 
upon it in its right place. There it still delights 
us to read how 
“The weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloose his amorous fold, 


And like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane 
Be shook to air.” 


The grandeur of the comparison when Pande- 
monium rose like an exhalation, never sinks to 
commonplace. The suggestions of what is noble, 
beautiful, and familiar in nature, are really endless, 
however the soil may seem exhausted to prosaic 
minds, which are yet quite capable of being fresh- 
ened into awakened interest by a new epithet or 
an original collision of ideas, revealing some undis- 
covered sympathy with human feeling. Every poet 
adds something to the common stock of imagery, 
and so enlarges our perceptions. Shakespeare, on 
saluting a beautiful woman as Day of the World, 
quickens our sense of beauty alike in nature and in 
man. It needed imagination first to affix the idea of 
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sovereignty to the morning, but it was at once adopted 
by the general mind— 


“ Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovran eye.” 
Wordsworth first endued it with “innocence,” in which 
we own an equal fitness— 


“The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet.” 
Often as the dawn comes round, we do not know that 
anybody has called it confident before Mr Browning 
in his ‘ Lost Leader ’ :— 


“ Life’s night begins: let him never come back to us, 
There would be doubt, hesitation, and pain ; 
Forced praise on our part, the glimmer of twilights, 
Never glad confident morning again.” 


Or associated dew with the memory as Mr Tennyson 
does— 


“ O strengthen me, enlighten me, 
I faint in this obscurity, 
Thou dewy dawn of memory.” 

We have always lked, for its homely freshness, 
Christopher North’s simile of the dispelling powers 
of the sun upon the Scotch mist, in which, as a child, 
he had lost himself,—* Like the sudden opening of 
shutters in a room, the whole world was filled with 
light.” And for its energy, the Laureate’s stormy 
sunset— 


“ And wildly dash’d on tower and tree, 
The sunbeam strikes along the world.” 


These images and epithets are all obvious enough 
as we read them, but in their place we recognise them 
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as the poet’s own coinage. There is no borrowed air 
about them. Byron tinges opening and closing day 
with his own spleen and discontent, and makes them 
sentimental, when he throws upon their shoulders the 
task of making life just bearable. After a lovely de- 
scription of sunset, with its transient glories, his own 
temper speaks in the person of Myrrha in “ Sarda- 


napalus,’— 
‘* And yet 
It dwells upon the soul, and soothes the soul, 
And blends itself into the soul, until 
Sunrise and sunset form the haunted epoch 
Of sorrow and of love ; which they who mark not 
Know not the realms where those twin genii 
build the palaces, 
Where their fond votaries repose and breathe 
Briefly ; but in that brief cool calm inhale 
Enough of heaven to enable them to bear - 
The rest of common, heavy, human hours, 
And dream them through in placid sufferance.”’ 
The fitness of a metaphor to its place may give 


novelty to the most familiar analogies— 
“Put out the light, and then put out the light.” 


When the Ancient Mariner tells his unwilling 
hearer, “I pass like night from land to land,” he 
imparts to matter-of-fact minds a newly-conceived 
mystery of motion to the most familiar of nature’s 
phenomena. Nothing is more common than to liken 
cirlish beauty to the rose; but, nevertheless, George 
Ehot’s picture of Hetty awakes a more lively and 
amused sense of the fitness of the simile—“If ever a 
girl was made of roses, it was Hetty that Sunday 
morning ;” and familiar as the type of the road is as 
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conveying a moral, we find no triteness in Crabbe 
when, satirising the learning-made-easy of some 
teachers of his day, he clenches it with— 


“ And some to Heaven itself their byway know.”’ 


Nothing is so trite through other men’s use that it 
may not be invested with new qualities, or brightened 
with renewed glory by the poet; but in speaking of 
illustration, of course we more particularly mean. a 
fresh coinage altogether — that happy fit and neat 
adjustment of things not coupled together before, 
which brings the matter illustrated with sudden force 
to the reader or hearer. The gift of doing this im- 
plies very wide powers, and unremitting industry in 
the use of them: an activity of observation possessed 
by very few; a lifelong habit of taking in what passes 
before eyes and ears and reasoning upon them; an 
exceptional memory, and method in the training of it. 
What the illustrator observes he arranges in his mind, 
storing its treasures on a system which can produce 
them at the right moment. Most of us have an illus- 
tration to the point if we could find it; but our 
minds, even if they be busy ones, are furnished too 
much on the plan, or want of plan, of Dominie 
Sampson’s—stowed with goods of every description, 
like a pawnbroker’s shop, but so cumbrously piled 
together, and in such total disorganisation, that the 
owner can never lay his hands on any one article 
at the moment he has occasion for it. This at least 
may be the case with the conversational blunderers 
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who lead up to where they expect an apt simile, 
tumble up and down for it, and do not find it. But 
a good illustrator has not only his attention alive 
and awake, and thinks to purpose—he has sympathy 
with his kind in all those fields of observation from 
which he derives his fund of illustration. And this 
is one main bond of union. We recognise a mind 
interested in what interests ourselves. Nothing is 
more charming, for instance, than to find a man of 
genius, Whose thoughts and aspirations might all be 
supposed to circle above the heads of the common 
work-a-day world, perfectly familiar with the little 
eares, the homely objects, the minor pleasures, troubles, 
inconveniences, which beset ordinary humanity, and 
taking them in precisely the same spirit. In his 
discourse on fanatical scruples of conscience, it is very, 
agreeable, for instance, to find Jeremy Taylor illustrat- 
ing a deep question of casuistry by a simile open to 
the comprehension of every man, woman, and child 
who has ever worn a shoe. Scruples, he says, are like | 
a stone in the shoe: if you put your foot down it’ 
hurts you; if you lift it up you cannot go on. Its 
aptness, allied to its homeliness, tickles the fancy like 
wit. No subject can be dull under such handling. 
Illustration is an amiable gift—amiable at least to 
the reader. It seeks constantly to relieve the tedium 
of attention and fixed thought. It is modest, and 
labours to save him the irksomeness of elaborate 
demonstration. It renders things clear and plain, with 
least trouble to ourselves, and throws in a good thing 
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into the bargain. Constantly, indeed, it is a necessity. 
We can know some things only through vivid illustra- 
tion. How, for instance, can a stay-at-home receive 
any idea of the Staubbach but through such a picture 
as Tennyson draws of 


“The Alpine ledges, with their wreaths of dangling water-smoke.’ 


Its serious office is to help along an abstract argument, 
to lighten and facilitate the discussion of grave topies, 
to administer a fillip to infirm attention, and arrest 
a straggling wayward fancy. Illustrations don’t prove 
a point, but they help us to tide over the labour 
of proof, and sweeten the extreme effort to most men 
of steady thought. Of all gifts this secures readers 
for weighty and toilsome questions on morals, politics, 
and religion; and is the only legitimate method of 
lightening these, except, indeed, extreme neatness and 
precision of expression, which can for a time dispense 
with all ornament or alleviation whatever to the 
severity of the topic under treatment. Locke, through 
an illustration, inflicts a sense of shame on the reader 
who has not thought for himself, which no reproof in 
sterner shape would impart; and at the same time, by 
a second metaphor, gives a stimulus to endeavours. 
In his Preface we read: “ He who has raised himself 
above the alms-basket, and, not content to live lazily 
on scraps of begged opinion, sets his own thoughts 
on work to find and follow truth, will (whatever he 
lights on) not miss the /wnter’s satisfaction; every 
moment of his pursuit will reward his pains with some 
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delight, and he will have reason to think his time not 
ill spent, even when he cannot boast of any great 
acquisition.” 

We have said that the illustrator habitually keeps 
his attention alive; but this, of course, apphes only to 
a mind of very wide sympathies. Most people are 
one-eyed ; half the world is a blank to them—they do 
not observe it. It was said of Tasso that he never 
departed from the woods—that is, all his comparisons 
were taken from the country. We can imagine him, 
indeed, as passing over the common life of cities with 
eyes that saw nothing. Not so with Ariosto; his 
verse is enlivened, his story illustrated, by a hundred 
familiar allusions to the manners and habits of his 
time. One of his heroes, for example, passes from one 
danger to a worse, or, as it is expressed, out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. Dante has appropriate illus- 
tration for everything alike, when he condescends to 
use it,—nature in its grandeur and repose, the pulpit, 
the studio, and the workshop. 

In every case, and however it is applied, metaphor 
may be said to be the natural link between man and 
the world he lives in; neither can be brought home to 
the feelings but through the help of the other. When 
nature is the theme, man’s labours, his humours and 
passions, are necessary to give force to the picture: 
when man and his works occupy the front, then na- 
ture—and in nature we include all that is not man 
and those works—dis instinctively sought into for 
means towards that comparison and likeness the mind 
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craves for. We all think mistily in this vein. The 
poet gives it expression. Thus Wordsworth, in the 
history of his own mind, portrays the faculty of 
illustration :— 
** To every natural form, rock, fruit, or flower, 

E’en the loose stones that cover the highway, 

I gave a moral life ; I saw them feel, 

Or linked them to some feeling : ‘ 

Add that whate’er of Terror or of Love, 

Or Beauty, Nature’s daily face put on 

From transitory passion, unto this 

I was as sensitive as waters are 

To the sky’s influence in a kindred mood 

Of passion ; was obedient as a lute 

That waits upon the touches of the wind.” 

Every object in nature takes a colour in obedience 
to these varying moods. When apostrophising the 
daisy, the “wee modest flower,” he finds likenesses for 
it in things most opposite. It is a nun; it is a 
sprightly maiden; it is 

‘¢ A queen in crown of rubies drest, 
A starveling in a scanty vest.” 


But, Protean as these resemblances may be, nothing 
in nature can affect the poet but through his sym- 
pathy with man. The waning moon allies itself in 
Bryant’s mind with waning intellect. 


“ Shine thou for forms that once were bright, 
For sages in the mind’s eclipse, 
For those whose words were spells of might, 
But falter now with stammering lips.” 


All pity for nature’s decay and weakness can only 
arise through this unconscious comparison with the 
same in ourselves. 
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‘* Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, 
As falls the plague on men.” 

Mrs Browning draws from the familiar object,—a 
shadow cast on running waters,—a sad but just 
illustration of faith and constancy misplaced, thus 
giving the key-note of the poem which it opeus :— 


‘¢ The lady’s shadow lies 

Upon the running river ; 

It lieth no less in its quietness 
For that which resteth never. 

Most like a trusting heart 
Upon a passing faith, 

Or as upon the course of life 
The steadfast doom of death.” 


It is not necessary to a poet of genius to have seen 
either the illustration or the thing illustrated. Milton 
had neither seen Satan “rear from off the pool his 
mighty stature,” nor witnessed anything at all ap-_ 
proaching to the convulsion of nature to which he 
compares the demon standing erect— 


** As when the force 
Of subterranean wind transports a hill, 
Torn from Pelorus, or the shattered side 
Of thundering Etna, whose combustible 
And fuell’d entrails thence conceiving fire, 
Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the winds, 
And leave a singéd bottom, all involved 
With stench and smoke: such resting found the sole 
Of unblest feet.” 


Neither had Bacon’s outward ear caught the tones of 
Greek music when he describes the mythological 
truths handed down by old traditions as the “ breath 
and purer spirits of the earliest knowledge, floating 
down and made musical by Grecian flutes.” But 
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this method of illustration, without distinct knowledge 
for eye and sense, needs the rarest gifts. In meaner 
hands it is the source of most of the dull and trite 
illustration of which we are so weary; and lies at 
the root of the prejudice which popularly hangs 
about simile and metaphor as so much flimsy deco- 
ration, so that every sentence that seems to contain 
them is eluded by the practised eye. In truth we 
trust a writer when we apply our minds with hope 
and animation to his imagery. When authors insert 
metaphor as an ornament, which is the way many 
people view it, it does not deserve to be read. A 
really happy metaphor is part and parcel of the work, 
and ought no more to be regarded as a _ superfluity 
than a child’s golden tresses, on the ground that it 
can live in health without them. Some authors allow 
it to transpire that they keep a note-book, in which 
they enter every happy thought or pretty simile that 
occurs to their leisure, to be incorporated subsequently 
into some larger work. These prepared similes are 
very certain to do him no credit, to be ornaments 
out of place, and to betray their origin. Either they 
don’t fit at all, or they manifest that universal fitness 
which constitutes the commonplace—so that we know 
all about it beforehand—or they are led up to by 
too transparent artifice, entangling and breaking the 
author’s line of thought. The simile that lives is of 
the essence of the page where it is enshrined, coeval 
with the matter it illuminates, or at least flashing 
upon the author while he still muses upon what he 
F 
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has written. De Quincey says that Coleridge in his 
early days used the image of a man “sleeping under 
a manchineel-tree,” alternately with the case of Alex- 
ander killing his friend Clitus, as resources for illus- 
tration which Providence had bountifully made in- 
exhaustible in their applications. No emergency could 
possibly arise to puzzle the poet or the orator, but 
one of these similes (please Heaven !) should be made 
to meet it. So long as the manchineel continued to 
blister with poisonous dews those who confided in its 
shelter, so long as Niebuhr forbore to prove Alexander 
of Macedon a hoax and Clitus a myth, his fixed de- 
termination was that one or other of these images 
should come upon duty when he found himself on 
the brink of insolvency. Not so adjustable were the 
similes that have made his own verses famous; as, 
for instance, that which pictures the horror which 
held the Mariner’s eyes fixed before him so that he 
little saw of what had else been seen :— 
‘‘ Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And, having once turned round, walks on 
And turns no more his head ; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 
This was neither anticipation nor afterthought, but 
essential part of a whole. 

The department of nature that furnishes the com- 
monest illustration, and needs least the gift as a 
distinction, is that which finds its most appropriate 
field in the fable. The extraordinary sympathy that 
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infancy manifests towards all forms of animal life 
—the passion every, baby shows for horse and cow, 
cat and dog, parrot and canary, so that for their 
sake it willingly forswears mere intellectual converse 
—makes us regret the general disuse of fable as 
moral teaching for children. This generation does 
not know A‘sop as its progenitors of all time have 
known him. SBut this natural affinity is reason 
enough for the universal habit of comparison be- 
tween animals and men; the alliance and resem- 
blance is so obvious, and of so long standing, that 
everybody is alive to it. Dr Johnson died in this 
form of metaphor. His friends record his complaints 
of the man who attended him: “ Instead of watching, 
he sleeps like a dormouse; and when he helps me 
to bed he is awkward as a turnspit-dog the first time 
he is put into the wheel.’ Everybody can call his 
neighbour an ass, and liken a songstress or a lover to 
a nightingale— 


“Sad Philomel thus—but let similes drop, 
And now that I think on’t, the story may stop.’ 


The sympathy is so intimate that every passion ex- 
presses itself through this vocabulary instinctively— 


“What, all my pretty chickens, at one fell swoop !”’ 


When we say that a writer does not use metaphor, 
we must therefore except this form of it. In glanc- 
ing over any one of Mr Trollope’s novels, ‘ Dr Thorne,’ 
for instance, we find very lively use of the animal 
kingdom. His readers must be familiar with his 
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habit of calling young men, in their capacity of lover, 
wolves ; and we come upon decoy-ducks, birds of prey, 
turtle-doves, chattering magpie, leeches, &c., and so on 
When the Doctor wishes to prepare his niece for the 
great fortune that has fallen to her, he talks in 
fable :— 

“<“T fear, Mary, that when poor people talk disdainfully of 
money, they often are like your fox, born without a tail. If 
nature suddenly should give that beast a tail, would he not be 
prouder of it than all the other foxes in the world ?’ 

“¢ Well, I suppose he would. That’s the very meaning of the 
story. But how moral you’ve become all of a sudden, at twelve 
oclock at night! Instead of being Mrs Radcliffe, I shall think 
youre Mr Aisop.’” 

Mrs Gaskell is seldom tempted to illustration, but 
this form of it suits the feminine genius. In the 
‘Cranford Papers,’ Mr Mulliner, the Hon. Mrs Jamie- 
son’s powdered footman, the terror of all the good 
ladies who could not boast such a distinction, “in 
his pleasantest and most gracious mood, looked like 
a sulky cockatoo.” In ordinary minds this modified 
exercise of the fancy is applied mostly to the purposes 
of common vituperation or endearment. Bird and 
beast. gain nothing by this association with man. 
But the poet idealises, his inspiration glorifies them 
into types of power, dignity, ferocity, whatever their 
distinctive attributes, as Dante’s “ Sordella ”— 


“‘Posasi come Leon che posa ;” 


as the wolf swells into demon atrocity in Cowley’s 
fine simile, occurring in his debate with the fiend, 
Cromwell’s advocate. Failing in argument, that 
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“oreat bird of prey” would have carried the poet 
off—first to the tower, thence to the court of justice, 
and from thence you know whither! but for the in- 
terposition of an angel. Naturally it irritates the 
fiend to be balked so unexpectedly, and 


“Such rage enflames the wolf’s wild heart and eyes, 

(Robbed, as he thinks unjustly, of his prize), 

Whom unawares the shepherd spies, and draws 

The bleating lamb from out his ravenous jaws. 

The shepherd fain himself would he assail, 

But fear above his hunger does prevail, 

He knows his foe too strong, and must be gone ; 

He grins as he looks back, and howls as he goes on.” 
Though it must be allowed in this case that Cowley 
had probably only his inner consciousness to guide 
him as to the deportment of a wolf under these 
circumstances. 

In another vein Southey uses the polypus as the 
type of the unintelligible. Having mystified one of 
his friends by a passage from Swedenborg, he bids 
him read it again. 

“Don’t you understand it? Read it a third time. Try it 
backwards. See if you can make anything of it diagonally. 
Turn it upside down. Philosophers have discovered that you 
may turn a polypus inside out, and it will live just as well one 


way as the other. It is not to be supposed that nature ever 
intended any of its creatures to be thus inverted, but so the thing 


happens.” 

The satirist illustrates the qualities and passions of 
men by beasts, birds, and insects, in the spirit of 
fable, accepting the popular idea of their properties 
without troubling himself further. Our readers to 
whom it is familiar, must excuse our giving the 
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opening of the “Hind and Panther,” for it is not 
everybody to whom Dryden’s masterpieces are familiar 
nowadays. 


“ A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged, 
Fed on the lawns, and in the forest ranged ; 
Without unspotted, innocent within, 
She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. 
Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds 
And Scythian shafts ; and many wingéd wounds 
Aimed at her heart ; was often forced to fly, 
And doomed to death, though fated not to die.” 


Then follow the denominations—the “bloody Bear, an 
Independent beast ;” “the Socinian Reynard ;” “the 
Calvinistic Wolf, pricking predestinating ears ;’ 
last, the creeping things, representing minor sects— 
for liberty of conscience was not a poet’s theme in 


> 


> 


and 


those days. 


“ A slimy-born and sun-begotten tribe, 

Who, far from steeples and their sacred sound, 

In fields their sullen conventicles found.” 
The Panther—the Church of England—is drawn with 
elaboration, but in disdain of close analogy: her spots 
were all the poet cared for. The Hind enters into 
conversation with her— 

** Considering her a well-bred civil beast, 

And more a gentlewoman than the rest. 


After some common talk, what rumours ran, 
The lady of the spotted muff began.” 


Swift finds the animal and insect kingdom a very 
convenient medium for his cynicism. “ A little wit,” 


he says, “is valued in a woman, as we are pleased with 
a few words spoken plainly by a parrot.” His political 
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opponent is the spider arguing with the bee, swelling 
himself into the size and posture of a disputant, with 
a resolution to be heartily scurrilous and anery, to 
urge his own reasons without the least regard to the 
answers and objections of his opposite, and fully pre- 
determined in his own head against all conviction. 
This system of fable is perfectly different from the use 
made of the lower creation in modern poetry. It is 
still used as illustration, but through close observation 
of the individual. Nature is being studied now for its 
own sake, not only as it subserves men’s uses; and 
the poet must share and illustrate the spirit of his age, 
though sometimes at the risk of seeming to play a 
game of definitions from a nicety of delineation which 
exceeds the reader’s powers of sympathy. Geraint, in 
the ‘Idylls of the King,’ having commanded his wife 
to put off her fine clothes and don again the “ faded 
silk,” scrutinises her with the air of a robin— 
“ Never man rejoiced 

More than Geraint to greet her thus attired ; 

And glancing all at once as keenly at her 

As careful robins eye the delver’s toil, 

Made her cheek burn, and either eyelid fall, 

But rested with her sweet face satisfied.” 

This same Enid, when helpless in Earl Doorm’s 

hands, sent forth 


* A sudden sharp and bitter cry, 
As of a wild thing taken in a trap, 
Which sees the trapper coming through the wood.” 


This cry the poet must have heard, as he had seen 
the fluster inside a dovecot of 
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“ A troop of snowy doves athwart the dusk, 
When some one batters at the dovecot doors ;” 


and watched the manners of the pet parrot, which 


turns 
“Up through gilt wires a crafty loving eye, 
‘And takes a lady’s finger with all care, 
And bites it for true love, and not for harm.” 


There is a simile ¢magined in the modern spirit of 
careful truth to nature in Mr Browning’s “ Balaus- 
tion’s Adventures.” An eagle in a very unusual 
predicament, who personates Death, is faced at a great 
disadvantage by the lion Apollo. The reader will 
probably have to read it twice over to embrace the 
situation, but it will be found a vigorous image when 
once mastered :— 


“ And we observed another Deity 
Half in, half out the portal—watch and ward— 
Eyeing his fellow: formidably fixed, 
Yet faltering too at who affronted him, 
As somehow disadvantaged, should they strive. 
Like some dread heapy blackness, ruffled wing, 
Convulsed and cowering head that is all eye, 
Which proves a ruined eagle who, too blind, 
Swooping in quest of quarry, fawn or kid, 
Descried deep down the chasm ’twixt rock and rock, 
Has wedged and mortised into either wall 
O’ the mountain, the pent earthquake of his power ; 
So lies, half hurtless yet still terrible, 
Just when who stalks up, who stands front to front, 
But the great lion-guarder of the gorge, 
Lord of the ground, a stationed glory there ! 
Yet he too pauses ere he try the worst 
O’ the frightful unfamiliar nature, new 
To the chasm indeed, but elsewhere known enough, 
Among the shadows and the silences 
Above i’ the sky.” 


There is a class of metaphor bringing home to us a 


lat 
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sense of the awful, mysterious, and unknown, through 
what is itself vague shadow, only half apprehended, 
that gives evidence of a lofty imagination beyond any 
other form of this gift. To illustrate what we mean, 
we must again quote what is familiar, Milton’s image 
of Death :— 


“The other shape, 
If shape it could be called that shape had none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either ; black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart.”’ 


Or again— 


“ Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood ruled—stood vast infinitude conjined, 
Till at his second bidding darkness fled.” 


Or— 
‘*¢ And on his crest sat horror plumed.” 

Such suggestion is involved in the “secrets of the 
prison-house.” And we find the same awe veiling 
itself in impersonation where the prophet Ezekiel 
warns his people that the day of trouble is close upon 
them, that his prophecy was not of a distant future, 
but of terrors close at hand :— 

“ An end is come, the end is come ; it watcheth for thee ; behold 
it is come ;” 
—the end ready to spring, like a thing alive, and 
inevitable doom craving to destroy and exterminate. 


“Woe,” cries Bunyan, in his despair—‘ woe be to him against 
whom the Scriptures bend themselves,” 


Something of the same feeling attends the shadow 
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in ‘In Memoriam ’—“the shadow feared by man,” 
that 


“ Bore thee where I could not see 
Nor follow, though I walk in haste, 
And think that somewhere in the waste, 
The shadow sits that waits for me.” 
And where the fears of conscience in Guinevere are 
brought before us through the vague fears of super- 


stition :— 
** A vague spiritual fear 
Like to some doubtful noise of creaking doors, 
Heard by the watcher in a haunted house, 
That keeps the rust of murder on the walls, 
Held her awake.” 


Three qualities are essential to a perfect illustra- 
tion. It must be apt, it must be original, and it must 
be characteristic of its author. So far we have treated 
illustration mainly in its poetical aspect; as the world 
reads and enjoys it oftenest and most familiarly, it is 
wit. An apt illustration taken from the life we live 
in is wit, however grave the matter it illustrates, and 
sombre the surroundings. Our old divines allowed 
themselves these relaxations much more freely than 
is the habit now, and in so doing imprinted themselves 
more vividly on their works. The preacher of our 
day keeps his good stories for his friends at his own 
fireside. There was nothing within the bounds of 
modest decorous mirth that Jeremy Taylor or Fuller 
thought unfit to brighten a grave discourse or a weighty 
subject. 


“There is a disease of infants,’ says Fuller, ‘ called the rickets, 
Have not many nowadays the same sickness in their souls? their 
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heads swelling to a vast proportion, and they wonderfully en- 
abled with knowledge to discourse. But, alas ! how little their 
legs, poor their practice, and lazy their walking in a godly con- 
versation !” 


There is, again, his quaint impersonation of second 
childhood. “The Pyramids, doting with age, have 
forgotten the names of their founders.” And negroes, 
with him, are “images of God cut in ebony.” Jeremy 
Taylor abounds in illustration sure to excite a smile, 
whatever the context; as where he defines the weak 
reasoner :— 


“ He that proves a certain truth from an uncertain argument, 
is like him that wears a wooden leg when he has two sound ones 
already.” 


Those who postpone the day of repentance are like 


“The Circassian gentlemen who enter not into a church till 
they are sixty and past rapine, but hear service out of window.” 


On niceties of religious differences he argues :— 


“ He that describes a man can tell you the colour of his hair, 
his stature, and proportion, and describe some general lines 
enough to distinguish him from a Cyclop or a Saracen ; but when 
you chance to see the man you will discover figures or little feat- 
ures of which the description had produced in you no fantasm or 
expectation. And on the exterior signification of a sect, there 
are more semblances than in men’s faces, and greater uncertainty 
in the signs.” 


The casualties to which human life is incident are 
shown by examples :— 


“ And those creatures which nature hath left without weapons, 
yet are they armed sufficiently to vex those parts of a man which 
are left obnoxious, to a sunbeam, to the roughness of a sour 
grape, to the unevenness of a gravel-stone, to the dust of a wheel, 
or the unwholesome breath of a star looking awry upon a 
sinner,” 
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Of those whom the practice of fasting makes peevish 
and difficult to live with (“as was sadly experimented 
in St Jerome ”), he says :— 

“Tt is not generally known whether the beast that is wanton 
or the beast that is cursed be aptest to gore.” 

That fearlessness characteristic of the born illustra- 
tor is especially shown in his triads of examples. He 
leads up to them without knowing exactly what will 
come, making sure that fancy will not leave him in 
the lurch, and when he looked for one, three crowd 
upon him. <A wise person, he argues, will put most 
on the greatest interest :— 


“No man will hire a general to cut wood, or shake hay with a 
sceptre, or spend his soul and all his faculties upon the purchase 
of a cockle-shell.” 


“To resolve is to purpose to do what we may if we will. Some 
way or other the thing is in our power; either we are able of | 
ourselves, or we are helped. No man resolves to carry an elephant, 
to be as wise as Solomon, or to destroy a vast army with his 
own hand.” 

Again, the humour often lies in a word of metaphor, 
as where the disconsolate husband, when his grief has 
boiled down somewhat, turns his thoughts to a second 
marriage. 

South talks of men made atheists by a bad con- 
science, who dare not look truth in the face, and “ had 
rather be befooled into a prudent, favourable, and pro- 
pitious lie—a lie which shall chuck them under the 
chin and kiss them, and, at the same time, strike them 
under the fifth rib;” and of the cheating tradesman 
selling his soul “like brown paper into the bargain.” 
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Hammond, in a grave discourse, likens the self-delu- 
sion of professors to the practice of some Mohamme- 
dans, who, when they would get drunk, get rid of con- 
science by exorcising their soul into some extremity 
of the body, thus relieving the mass of its responsi- 
bility. We do not gather, however, that illustration 
was ever thought essential to be cultivated where it 
did not naturally grow. Barrow, who exhausted every 
subject he took up, never illustrated it beyond the 
most matter-of-fact examples. 

Dryden’s was the fancy that most teemed with 
illustration of the witty as well as poetical sort. His 
prose is enlivened with it almost to excess. He plunges 
into it, after the manner of a-clever ‘ Times’ article, 
on the opening of a dedication or preface, all his ob- 
servations on life, society—or the court, ready at his 
pen’s end. 

“Tt is with the poet as with a man who designs to build, and 
is very exact, as he supposes, in casting up the cost beforehand ; 
but, generally speaking, he is mistaken in his account, and reck- 
ons short in the expense he first intended. He alters his mind 
as the work proceeds, and will have this or that convenience 
made, of which he had not thought when he began. So it has 
happened to me: I have built a house where I intended but a 
lodge ; yet with better success than a certain nobleman, who, 


beginning with a dog-kennel, never lived to finish the palace he 
had contrived.” 


And he apologises in the same vein for the poems thus 
prefaced :— 
“‘T will hope. the best, that they will not be condemned ; but 


if they should, I have the excuse of an old gentleman, who, 
mounting on horseback before some ladies, when I was present, 
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got up somewhat heavily ; but desired of the fair spectators that 
they would count fourscore and eight before they judged him. 
By the mercy of God I am already come within twenty years of 
his number, a cripple in my limbs ; but what decays are in my 
mind the reader must determine.” 


He values himself on the fineness of his satire in a 
comparison we have seen quoted. ‘There is, he says, 
“A vast difference betwixt the slovenly butchering of a man, 
and the fineness of a stroke that separates the head from the 
body, and leaves it standing in its place. ‘A man may be cap- 
able,’ as Jack Ketch’s wife said of his servant, ‘ of a plain piece 


of work, a bare hanging; but to make a malefactor die sweetly 
was belonging only to her husband.’ ” 


Theocritus’s Doric, he says, has an incomparable 
sweetness in its clownishness, “ like a fair shepherdess 
in her country russet talking in a Yorkshire tone.” 
Inferior critics are “ French Huguenots, and Dutch 
boors brought over, but not naturalised, who have not 
lands of two pounds per annum in Parnassus, and 
therefore are not privileged to poll.” The age boasted 
itself a witty one, and false and true wit alike must 
wear the fashion of their day. The Drama over- 
flowed with it. Thus Witwould, in Congreve’s comedy, 
never opens his mouth without a trope. He rushes 
upon the stage :— 


“That’s hard, very hard—a messenger! a mule, a beast of 
burden! He has brought me a letter from the fool my brother, 
as heavy as a panegyric in a funeral sermon, or a copy of com- 
mendatory verses from one poet to another ; and, what’s worse, 
tis as sure a forerunner of the author as an epistle dedicatory.” 


He overwhelms Millamant, whom he attends, with 
similes. Her entrance, indeed, is in a sort of firework 
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of metaphor. Her irritated lover, expecting her to be 
followed by the usual troop of admirers, begins :— 


** Mirabel.— Here she comes, i’ faith, full sail, with her fall 
spread and streamers out, and a shoal of fools for tenders.—Ha ! 
no, I cry her mercy. You seem to be unattended, Madam ; you 
used to have the beau monde throng after you, and a flock of gay 
fine perukes hovering round you. 

“ Wrtwould.—Like moths about a candle. I had like to have 
lost my comparison for want of breath. 

“ Mullamant.—I have denied myself air to-day. I have walked 
as fast through the crowd 

“ Witwould.—As a favourite just disgraced, and with as few 
followers. 

“ Millamant.—Dear Mr Witwould, truce with your similitudes, 
for I am as sick of ’em 

“ Witwould.—As a physician of a good air. I cannot help it, 
Madam, though ’tis against myself. 

“ Millamant,—Yet again! Mincing, stand between me and his 
wit. 

“ Witwould.—Do, Mrs Mincing, like a screen before a great fire. 
I confess I do blaze to-day ; I am too bright.” 








It is not only the avowed wit who overpowers us 
with metaphor; the dramatist strives to show his 
own invention through -the medium of the whole 
dramatis persone. Everybody has an image or a 
figure to clinch his meaning; it 1s one main cause of 
the absolute difference between talk on the stage and 
off it. Not that author or spectator quite knows this, 
for the humour for illustration is sometimes irrepres- 
sible—a sort of fever on the author’s side: and it is 
one of the chief merits and charms of a good play 
that it communicates to the listener an inner sense 
and share of its own cleverness; it being the great 
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function of illustration to enlarge the common stock of 
human intellect, wit, and poetry. 

But we must not linger among the writers of a past 
age. Every memory will recall examples which they 
prefer to our own. Shakespeare is too familiar a 
friend to borrow much from. Ben Jonson’s exquisite 
cluster of similes in “ The Triumph of Charis” need 
not be quoted; nor yet Pope’s equally delightful 
tumult of comparisons, which fail to express Belinda’s 
despair. Indeed, all Pope’s best illustrations are wit 
of the first water, and as such proverbial. “Lord 
Landesborough,’ “The tall Bully,” and a hundred 
other cues, need only be given to bring the neatest 
of couplets crowded with meaning to the reader’s 
memory, such as— 


““Who can escape Time’s all-destroying hand ? 
Where’s Troy, and where’s the May-pole in the Strand ?” 


Every age has its peculiar line; and every writer 
of genius uses similitudes after a manner of his own, 
whether nature is treated merely as a picture, or 
invested with a human heart and temper, or deserted 
altogether for social comparisons found in man and 
his works. In this last, a favourite method is the 
allegory or apologue, or more familiar anecdote—that 
case in point with which some minds are so wonder- 
fully stored, that it suggests the idea of invention. 
This, in clever hands, is the engine or weapon of 
malice, of all degrees, from the playful to the venomous. 
A subject thus introduced has no chance—it takes 
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any colour the author pleases. But its influence is 
subtler when applied to nullify what has gone before, 
and to attach a sly sting at the tail of commendation. 
We observe, for instance, that De Quincey can never 
enlarge either on the life or poetry of Wordsworth, 
without a touch of spleen or bile following close on 
the approval of his taste and intellect. He uses 
forcible words of esteem for his person, and reverence 
for his genius; but then comes a little story or 
apologue, just the slightest infusion of bitter that 
leaves a lasting taste behind. Nobody else can say 
a word, but he is down upon the critic for stupidly 
mistaking the poet’s crowning excellence for defect ; 
but when he takes him in hand he is_ presently 
reminded of some anecdote which the poet would not 
thank him for remembering at that moment. Thus 
the story of Margaret in the ‘Excursion, on which 
so much pathos and pity is lavished, suggests a tale 
in direct ridicule and disparagement of both, as merely 
abstract and sentimental. 

“There is a story somewhere told of a man who complained, 
and his friends also complained, that his face looked almost 
always dirty. The man explained this strange affection out of a 
mysterious idiosyncrasy in the face itself, upon which the atmos- 
phere so acted as to force out stains and masses of gloomy suffu- 
sion, just as it does upon some qualities of stone in rainy or 
vapoury weather. ‘But,’ said his friend, ‘had you no advice for 
this strange affection?’—‘Oh yes: surgeons had prescribed ; 
chemistry had exhausted its secrets upon the case ; magnetism 
had done its best; electricity had done its worst.’ His friend 
mused for some time, and then asked, ‘ Pray, amongst these pain- 


ful experiments, did it ever happen to you to try one that I have 
read of—namely, a basin of soap and water?’ And perhaps on 
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the same principle it might be allowable to ask the philosophic 
wanderer who washes the case of Margaret with so many coats of 
metaphysical varnish, but ends with finding all unavailing, 
‘Pray, amongst your other experiments, did you ever try the 
effect of a guinea?’” 


Sydney Smith’s wit goes out very much in illustra- 
tion, which is indeed the case with all wit; but his 
forte is putting an-imaginary case and crowding it 
with vivid and appropriate detail. His arguments 
for Roman Catholic emancipation are all enriched with 
the choicest pictures in this vein of begging the 
question, as when our constitution is compared to a 
frigate going into action, in which the captain (whose 
name was Perceval), “instead of talking to his sailors 
of king, country, glory, and sweethearts, gin, French 
prisons, and wooden shoes, claps twenty or thirty of 
his prime sailors, who happen to be Catholics, into 
irons, and reminds the crew generally, in a bitter 
harangue, that they are of different religions; exhorts 
the Episcopal gunner not to trust the Presbyterian 
quartermaster; rushes through blood and brains, ex- 
amining his men in the Catechism and Thirty-nine 
Articles,” and so on. In his case this mode of proof 
is peculiarly effective, because, as he did not the least 
understand the grounds on which his opponents acted, 
we need not think him deliberately unfair. Nothing 
could be stronger than his faith in his own views, 
unless it was his contempt for those of the other side. 
He had a profound contempt for what he thought 
non-essentials in religion. To see people differ, and 
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quarrel, and legislate about and against them, was to 
him simply ridiculous; so his illustration expressed 
exactly the ground and bottom of the matter, and was 
exhaustive to his own mind. 


“JT have often thought, if the wisdom of owr ancestors had 
excluded all persons with red hair from the House of Commons, 
of the throes and convulsions it would occasion to restore them 
to their natural rights. What mobs and riots it would produce ! 
To what infinite abuse and obloquy would the capillary patriots 
be exposed! what wormwood would distil from Mr Perceval ! 
what froth would drop from Mr Canning! how (I will not say 
my but our Lord Hawkesbury, for he belongs to us all)—how our 
Lord Hawkesbury would work away about the hair of King 
William, and Lord Somers, and the authors of the great and 
glorious Revolution ! how Lord Eldon would appeal to the Deity 
and to the hair of his children! Some would say that red-haired 
men were superstitious ; some would prove they were atheists. 
They would be petitioned against as the friends of slavery and 
the advocates of revolt. In short, such a corruption of the heart 
and the understanding is the spirit of persecution, that these 
unfortunate people, if they did not emigrate to countries where 
hair of another colour was persecuted, would be driven to the 
falsehood of perukes, or the hypocrisy of the Tricosian fluid.” 


Minds of this lively order cannot argue without illus- 
tration. They rush to it as rest from the pains of 
disquisition, as well as in confidence thus to win over 
the suffrages they are anxious for. 

The gift of imagination wreathes every abstract 
speculation, as well as all personal experience, bitter 
as well as sweet, with these graces, which, when they 
come unsought, are associated with the subject-matter 
indissolubly. Every reader of ‘Jane Eyre’ remembers 
the simile of the snow in June as part of the blank 
despair where the marriage is broken off. It belongs 
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to some natures to pause, even in a crisis, in search of 
that sympathy from nature their reserve forbids them 
to look for in man, though more commonly illustration 
is the amusement of the mind in greater leisure and 
composure of spirit. The illustration in George Eliot's 
writings that stands foremost in the memory is of this 
sort. The habit in some minds exercises itself mainly 
on itself. There are states of the mind that can only 
be cleared to itself through metaphor; so Haydon ex- 
hausts himself in simile to describe the hurry of his 
own genius—“ Invention presses upon a man like a 
nightmare.” “ All of a sudden a flash comes inside 
your head as if a powder-mill had exploded without 
any noise.” The pedlar in the ‘Mill on the Floss’ 
describes his head as “all alive inside like old cheese.” 
And Charles Lamb is happy in the vein of his peculi- 
arities, his likes and dislikes. “There is an order of 
imperfect intellects,” he says, “ (under which mine must 
be content to rank), who, amongst other things, seldom 
wait to mature a proposition, but e’en bring it to 
market in the green ear.” His whole paper on Imper- 
fect Sympathies, which is a personal one, is alive with 
metaphor. Thus, of the Scotchman he is pleased to 
say that “he stops a metaphor like a suspected person 
in an enemy’s country. His mind is put together on 
the principles of clock-work.” Jews he likes as a piece 
of stubborn antiquity ; but in their dress of modern 
Liberalism “they are neither fish nor flesh.” In the 
negro countenance he acknowledges traits of benignity. 
“T have yearnings of tenderness towards their faces, 
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or rather masks ;” though “he would not wish to 
associate or share his meals and good nights with them 
because they are black.” He would starve at the 
primitive banquet of Quaker life and converse. “My 
appetites are too high for their salads.” 

The practised hand shows its skill sometimes in a 
sort of tour de force, throwing a shower of graceful 
imagery over common things and matters of the house. 
How pleasantly Lord Lytton glorifies sixpence in the 
Caxtons !— 


“Now, my mother, true woman as she was, had a womanly 
love of show in her quiet way—of making a genteel figure in the 
neighbourhood—of seeing that sixpence not only went as far as 
sixpence ought to go, but that in the going it should emit a mild 
but imposing splendour—not, indeed, a gaudy flash, a startling 
Borealian coruscation—which is scarcely within the modest and 
placid idiosyncrasies of sixpence ; but a gleam of gentle and be- 
nign light, just to show where a sixpence had been, and allow 
you time to say, ‘Behold!’ before 


‘The jaws of darkness did devour it Up. a; 


It is the gentle feminineness of Mrs Caxton that 
tinctures this passage with its poetry, in spite of the 
banter; and places it in amusing contrast with a 
certain class of metaphor dealing with lucre, to be 
found in the mercantile columns of the press. For 
trade, like other things, instinctively, though in lub- 
berly fashion, falls into simile, and appeals to nature 
for analogies. “Sir,” writes a correspondent, dating 
from Mark Lane, “the events of the last five weeks 
have but rippled the surface of the grain trade, which 
has flowed in the direction I ventured to anticipate.” 
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“Since the days of drainage dawned,” writes another. 
While we read of the hog crop, and of hogs com- 
manding a high price, and so on. It requires, indeed, 
a certain delicacy of perception, denied to some, to 
distinguish the appropriate field for metaphor. A bio- 
erapher who opens his subject thus: “Born in the 
cradle of the wholesale book trade,” certainly misses 
it; so does the writer of a dictionary who pronounces 
truth to be the soul of his work, and brevity its body ; 
and so does the poet who warns against discontent 
through the medium of fable. 

“ As well the newt might make complaint, 

Because a nightingale it aint.” 

Nor is it only nameless poets who have evinced a 
deadness of perception in this matter. The warmest 
admirers of the Botanic Garden were obliged to own 
that Dr Darwin carried the Prosopopcia—the illus- 
tration of qualities by a bodily presentment of them— 
too far. In fact this figure will not bear detail. It 
should be touch and go. Lady Macbeth uses it thus 
airily when she gives the sentiment— 


“ Let good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both.” 


He would have enlarged on digestive processes till the 
hardiest stomach grew qualmish, in the spirit in which 
he laboriously trifles with chemical affinities, making 
Azotic Gas the lover of the virgin Air, and transform- 
ing Fire into a jealous rival indignant at the treacher- 
ous courtship. Again, where the mechanism of that 
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familiar object, the pump, is illustrated by a picture 
of matronly beauty administering sustenance to her 
infant ; the pump thus furnishing matter for reproof 
to the fashionable world, in which affluent mothers 
are seduced by indolence or dissipation into unnatural 
contempt for this “delightful duty.” These instances 
fail through the endeavour to raise the familiar and 
prosaic by supplying them with artificial wings. On 
the other hand, metaphor and illustration are constantly 
used to lower and familiarise the dignified or mysteri- 
ous, as where Thackeray’s simple heroine is left to the 
care of guardian angels with or without wages, and 
Dryden indicates Dido as the coming dowager. 

When it is said that most men are without the gift 
and habit of illustration, it must be owned that this 
rather applies to the respectable members of the com- 
munity than to its outlaws and black sheep. A society 
that has forty phrases to express drunkenness, as those 
say who have counted them, must be credited with 
some play of fancy. All callings that find plain 
speaking inconvenient, invent a dialect of metaphor 
and allusion, and acquire facility in the use of imagery. 
“Come along,” cried a drunken convict cook, squaring 
at her master, who invaded the kitchen to know why 
breakfast did not appear—‘“ Come along, my hearty ! 
Them as wants their breakfast must fight for it, lake 
the dogs do.” And burlesque, which is the passion of 
the vulgar, ministers to this taste, both in language 
and impersonation. 

Impersonation is also a method for the exercise of 
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the illustrating faculty in society of another order alto- 
gether. The poor Empress’s fancy-dress balls, which 
amazed Paris and the world some years back, exhausted 
the invention of belles and beaux. One lady person- 
ated a violet, another a snowstorm, others butterflies 
and other insects, another a pack of cards. To act out 
the qualities of all these objects must necessarily be 
the aim of a clever impersonator. Hard though the 
task, ‘ Punch’s’ parody represented it as possible even 
in the case of purer abstractions. “ The Honourable 
Miss Top Sawyer wonderfully represented To Brighton 
and back for half-a-crown.” “The Duchess of Herne 
Bay was elegantly robed as the St Martin’s baths and 
wash-houses.” And the masterpiece of the evening 
was “ Alderman Sir R. Gobble, as the General Om- 
nibus Company (Limited).” 

From all accounts the Americans beat us hollow in 
illustration. No provincial paper but has a corner of 
witticisms mainly contributed by them. Sam Slick 
absolutely bristles with imagery... Every man far west 
ig a Sam Weller. The commonest incidents of life are 
portrayed, the most ordinary questions are answered, 
in metaphor. The lecturer is assured that an audience 
will come with a rush “ like a shower of little apples.” 
An imposture is “a steamboat”; to be overreached is 
to have your “ eye-teeth drawn”; to drink is to “ con- 
ceal too much whisky about the person.” Small 
means and modest pretensions are represented by 
“one horse,” a “ one-horse show,” a “ one-horse reputa- 
tion”; swamps give a “ fine crop of chills and fevers ”; 
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coffins are “ wooden overcoats.” Something of the 
same tone characterises American authors when they 
leave the woods, plains, and streams for their inspira- 
tion, and revive the grotesque and wild images derived 
from the ferocities of savage life, or the conflicts of 
the first settlers with nature and the wild man. Theo- 
dore Parker, the transcendentalist, had a habit of col- 
lecting every fact to the disadvantage of the public 
men he did not like, with the design some day to 
attack and expose them. These damaging charges 
were called by his friends his scalps. It was com- 
placently said of him, “ He keeps all his scalps in the 
desk of the music hall. While you are listening to 
him, he suddenly draws one forth, shakes it at the 
audience, and puts it up again. It was the scalp of a 
clergyman. You recollect the sin for which he was 
slain, and grimly recognise and approve.” It was a 
boast that this leader of thought was healthily built. 
“There was no room in Parker’s head for vermin—not 
a single rat-hole in the whole house.” In their scorn 
for the past these zealots invent a transatlantic Bil- 
lingsgate of foul similes. The Catechism, for ex- 
ample, is a bundle of old rags. With this is mingled 
a curious jargon of scientific analogies. Venerable 
creeds are fossilisations; to rest on one belief or 
opinion is crystallisation. 

In Francisco and the gold-digging districts, cards 
seem to supply the language of metaphor. We must 
understand the games of Euchre and Poker to follow 
their meaning. To become euchred, we are told, is to 
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lose two points, and the right bower is the knave of 
trumps. So in the dialogues commemorated by Bret 
Harte. “ What have you got there ?” asks the pur- 
sued highwayman of King Lynch; who replies, “ Two 
bowers and an ace,’ showing two revolvers and a 
bowie-knife. “ That takes me,” returned Tennessee, 
and submitted to his fate. 

There are some objects in nature and art whose one 
use and purpose in life seems to be as illustrations. 
We acknowledge to finding no other utility in the 
thorn that is inseparable from the rose; nor in Prince 
Rupert’s drop; nor in apples of Sodom, if there are 
such things; nor in house-spiders; nor in the stray 
atoms that float on the stream or lie in our path, to be 
swept into space after they have met the all-embracing 
eye of poet or moralist. We can do very well without 
them; but Dryden wanted a comparison for the la- 
bours of petty critics who find faults and cannot see 
beauties, and nothing else would have done as well. 


“ Errors like straws upon the surface flow, 
He who would search for pearls must dive below.” 


So did Swift illustrate the hypochondriacal fancies of 
discontent. “Small causes are sufficient to make a 
man wneasy when great ones are not in the way. For 
want of a block he will stumble at a straw.” 

Our aim has been to show and touch upon illustration 
in its many forms as the enlarger of the human mind. 
The memory of every reader will supply a rush of 
further, and, it may be thought, more appropriate and 
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better-chosen examples. Those who treat it mainly as 
an ornament, altogether miss its functions and pur- 
poses. Metaphor is the educator of the imagination ; 
perpetually building what is new upon the old, and 
compelling men into a wider apprehension :—to see 
through the mind as well as through the eye. What 
would our ordinary talk have been but for the wits 
and the poets of all time, who have hung round every 
common sight, and sound, and need of homely nature 
with analogies: so forcing upon us the recognition, it 
may be the contemplation, of higher things ? 


LA BRUYERE 


WHEN Pascal said that the best books are those which 
each reader thinks he could have written himself, he 
must have restricted his meaning to those books which 
are spun out of the writer’s innermost cogitations on 
what he sees—books of observation and reflection on 
the life, manners, movement, and thought around him. 
No reader thinks he could have written a history or a 
scientific work without previous training. It is books 
which make man their study,—man, his character, 
motives, his general portraiture,—which under certain 
points of excellence seem easy writing; for the sub- 
ject lies open to us all. Nothing, as our authority 
says, 18 more common than les bonnes choses (things 
worth noting and saying). They are all within our 
reach, and even known to everybody. People strain 
after excellence; expect to find it in things strange 
and extraordinary. They should rather stoop and look 
close. It is near at hand. The only question is how 
to distinguish it; and this is precisely what ordinary 
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people do not miss in themselves—a keen discern- 
ment; an eye to see what lies before them. When 
a thing is said to them or read by them which they 
have had equal opportunities of finding out, they sup- 
pose it a mere accident that they never thought it 
before; or perhaps they do not recognise it to be 
new as well as true. And yet what excellence is 
more distinctive and incommunicable than insight, 
the quality constituting the worth and charm of the 
author now lying before us, who himself has written, 
“After the spirit of insight and discernment, the 
rarest things in this world are diamonds and pearls,’ 
and has warned people especially against acting on 
the impression that to write of what passes under 
their eyes is easy; counselling them, if they conde- 
scend to be imitators at all, to take any style and 
subject for their model rather than the writers who 
spin out of themselves, tirent de lewrs entraclles, all 
that they express upon paper? ‘The warning is 
needed,*for there is this especial temptation to imitate 
them, that it is on the trite and threadbare (under 
common hands) that these writers qua ecrivent par 
humeur, que le ceur fait parler, leave their mark— 
as, for instance, these two Frenchmen. The sombre 
genius of Pascal added a new sadness to death in the 
reflection, Je mourrai seul. The social spirit of La 
Bruyére derives comfort from death’s universality. 
We are all in the same boat. It might have been 
worse. “If of all men some died and others not, to 
die would then be a desolating affliction.” Both are 
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alike removed from the conventional, Justice-Shallow 
recognition of a fact they cannot grasp. “ Certain, ’tis 
certain, very sure, very sure, death, as the Psalmist 
saith, is certain to all. All shall die. How a good 
yoke of oxen at Stamford fair.” 

It is, in truth, the characteristic of all good books 
of this class, and that in a special sense, that nobody 
could have written them but their authors. Wher- 
ever we find them they are models and masterpieces 
of style. This, indeed, is an essential of their exist- 
ence. Good writing is exact writing. It is deline- 
ation and thought sensitively true in touch and out- 
line ; and to express a man’s own conceptions, he has 
in a certain sense to invent his own medium. Every 
eood style is instinct with a double truth—the thing 
drawn and the artist who draws it. He does not— 
that is, he ought not—to aim at anything but the 
rendering of his subject; but he can only do this in 
his own way. His truth becomes a truism in another's 
wording ; his discoveries vanish unless he himself de- 
clares them. For, old as is the study of humanity, 
nothing is tolerable that can be written about it unless 
it has flashed on some mind as a new thought, and 
been delivered with that close, careful rendering 
which makes style and thought inseparable and almost 
convertible terms. “ Horace or Despreaux have said 
it before you,” was the criticism La Bruyére had to 
combat. It was through his style that he justified 
himself. “I believe it on your word,” is his answer ; 
“but I have said it (comme mien) in my way. May 
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not I think true thoughts after them as others will 
think them after me?” It is not so much the 
thought he values himself upon as its clear expression, 
the art concealing art, the labour of composition. 
“What art is needed to be natural (rentrer dans la 
nature)! What time, what rules, what attention, what 
labour to dance with the liberty and grace with which 
we walk, to sing as easily as we talk, to speak and 
express one’s self as one thinks!” And it is on this 
art, this perfection of style, that his fame now mainly 
rests with his countrymen. foreigners must study 
him chiefly for the truth, vivacity, and variety of his 
observations, and the caustic humour of his characters; 
but M. Charles Asselineau, the editor of the present 
new and handsome edition’ (itself a testimony in these 
troubled times for France), gives, in his introduction, 
the successive stages, the three points of view, which 
three centuries have taken of his great work. “ By 
his contemporaries, at the time of his election into the 
Academy, 1693, he was viewed mainly as a satirist. 
The following age regarded him as a moralist: it was 
as a moralist that he interested and occupied men’s 
thoughts. And this preoccupation lasted into the 
early years of this present century. In our own time 
men regard him as a writer, and more than a writer, 
as an artist.” 

There are reasons in these days why we should all 
turn to these classical writers with a particular inclin- 
ation and interest, from the importance they attributed 
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to diction, and the sense of duty they attached to it. 
A thing was not said at all until it was put in a well- 
fitting and graceful garb. They felt obscurity which 
any pains of theirs could obviate—an obscurity not 
in the nature of the subject—as a crime and disgrace. 
They would not desist or think their work complete 
till it had received the last touch. Writing needed as 
much training as a delicate handicraft. “It is as 
much a trade—a métver—to write a book as to make 
a watch.” The one exacts as fine finish as the other. 





They were pioneers to their readers, the mountains 
and rough places were to be made smooth for them ; 
the desert of arid discussion must blossom as the rose 
before they would invite them to walk in it. Mr 
Browning’s argument in favour of burrs of expression— 
that they stick—had not yet crossed the brain of writer 
or reader. Thought was not thought in the rough. 
Tout est dit, all has been said already, are La Bruyere’s 
opening words. It was only through the medium of 
a transparent style that he ventured to add his glean- 
ings to the rich harvest of past thought. As his 
sentences arranged themselves, he felt they were 
worth something. 

Perhaps all this bears on the fact that he wrote in 
the period when readers represented society, and so- 
ciety represented, to the literary mind, mankind. A 
fine style was part of good manners. A man writes 
to be read by somebody. <A writer of that day knew 
to a nicety who would be his readers. They were 
represented by the friends or small gathering assembled 
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to hear him read his own performance. We can 
scarcely estimate the effect that this ceremony of 
reading his own works to an assemblage of critics 
would have on an author’s system of composition ; 
but we are very sure that it would make him mind 
his p’s and q’s. Some it would tempt to affectation, 
some to epigrammatic terseness. No one could wholly 
forget the manner in the matter, nobody would dare 
to be diffuse from mere hurry and precipitation with 
such an ordeal in immediate view. Where there was 
stamina and well-founded self-reliance, we can believe 
the result to be a fineness and grace, a felicity of 
adaptation of words to thought (tant de sens dans wne 
phrase, tant didées dans un mot), such as we find in 
these pages. But, hard as La Bruyere laboured after 
perfection of style and the character of artist, we yet 
give him such credit for honesty in the profession 
of higher aims, as to believe that the title of moralist 
would have answered best to his own designs, as well 
as pleased him best; but a moralist careful to utter 
no platitudes and few hard sayings, almost too hopeless 
of mending men to be indignant at their errors and 
vices. “ Why should we be angry,” he asks, “on see- 
ing their hardness, their ingratitude, their injustice, 
their pride, their self-love, their forgetfulness of others ? 
They are made so; it is their nature. We might as 
well. be angry on seeing the stone fall or the flame 
rise.” “Men are not light and changeable in great 
matters. They do indeed change their dress, their 
language, their manners — sometimes their taste 
Hl 
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changes; but they keep their vices, still constant in 
wrong and in their indifference to virtue.” But men 
being such as they are, he knew himself to be one of 
them ; there is the keenest sense of brotherhood. It 
is not what they do, but what we do. ‘The follies, 
weaknesses, vanities of men, he read through his own 
sympathy in them. Nor could he imagine a keener 
interest, a worthier labour, a more lasting diversion, 
than men such as he saw them supplied to him. If 
men are to be mended, it must be by showing them 
what they are. His book was a mirror. He formed 
no system, founded no school. It is all very well to 
be a philosopher, but he objected to be called one. He 
recognised his subject and his genius, and left the 
issue to work itself out. 

Not much is known of La Bruyere as a man, but 
what is known adds an interest to his work. He had 
his singularities and eccentricities. He was honest 
and disinterested ; his friends esteemed him. Nobody 
had any harm to say of him beyond the discrepancies 
of an awkward brusque manner, with the exquisite 
finish of his style. He is supposed never to have 
married; nor can any amount of research trace to 
him any less creditable connection. He lived in the 
house of the great Condé as preceptor of his grandson 
the Duc de Bourbon. Here the court and the great 
world were open to his observation; he knew every- 
body worth knowing. The editor draws a comparison 
between him and St Simon, both engaged in the same 
task, at the same moment, of painting their own age— 
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the one in what he calls his shop (boutique) at Ver- 
sailles, La Bruyére in l’Hotel de Condé: St Simon 
more occupied with the acts of men than their 
characters, his object the machine of state rather than 
the men engaged in working it; La Bruyere interesting 
himself less with the machine than the workmen. 
St Simon, the survivor, wrote of him warmly: “The 
public soon after” (La Bruyere died 1696) “lost a 
man illustrious for his genius, for his style, and for 
his knowledge of men. I would say La Bruyeére, who 
died of apoplexy at Versailles, after having surpassed 
Theophrastus in taking him for his model, and hav- 
ing painted the men of our time in his ‘ Nouveaux 
Caracteres’ in an inimitable manner. He was besides 
a very worthy man (fort honnéte homme), a pleasant 
companion, simple, with nothing of the pedant, very 
disinterested. I knew him well enough to regret him.” 

This summary of good qualities scarcely satisfies 
the demands of modern research, and M. Edouard 
Fournier, in his ‘ Comédie de Bruyére,’ has found mate- 
rial for a psychological study in the passing notices of 
the day. Boileau, for instance, writing to Racine (May 
1687), speaks of a visit he had received from the 
author of the ‘Characters, “who would want nothing 
if nature had only made him as agreeable as he wishes 
to be.” He seems to have dreaded the charge of 
pedantry, and did not always succeed in playing the 
fine gentleman. People who could not appreciate his 
talents found something to ridicule in his manner. 
He had sallies of somewhat awkward liveliness, alter- 
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nating with fits of silence and abstraction. All 
accounts agree that he was without the talent for 
conversation; and his life seems to have alternated 
between an eager curiosity to see, to hear, to know 
all that was passing, and a profound rumination upon 
what he had observed in this busy activity of eye and 
movement. Some of his characters of men, unequal, 
hasty, inquisitive, capricious, fanciful, are supposed to 
be self-portraiture. He was, in fact, as perhaps genius 
itself implies, two men, one for thought and one for 
action; the genius seldom affording the man much 
aid in the commerce of life. His present editor, in 
summing up these chance indications of a character, 
adds his view, that in the grave matter of religion, 
morals, and politics, he was un prudent. “He had 
the prudence of men much occupied with their own 
thoughts, to whom all external disturbance is an evil. 
A settled state of things (wne extreme décence au dehors) 
is a necessary condition for independent thinkers of 
this class.” In one rare instance he was fortune’s 
favourite, that from the first his book was appreciated 
and read with avidity. The form helped this early 
popularity. Society was eager to give names to his 
characters. Malignity, as it was said, contributed to 
the early success of his work. He seems to have 
been anxious to disown this personal application in 
many instances, which is no wonder; but the cap 
fitted too close for the world, once put on the scent, 
to leave its hold, and the keys which were immediately 
circulated are lasting authorities. It is never made 
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clear how the subjects of these caustic representations 
took it. Nor do we observe that any inconvenience 
ensued from them to their author. 

The romance of La Bruyére’s history very properly 
attaches itself to his great work. Through it a young 
girl’s name is indissolubly associated with his own. 
Everything he writes on woman shows the sentiment 
that youth is the period, not only for the graces of 
her body, but of her mind. Society, frivolity, vanity, 
hypocrisy, spoilt her after a time in his eyes. He is 
cynical towards the woman of fashion; but woman in 
early girlhood is depicted by him with an exquisite 
appreciation. As his present editor says, the child 
represented to him the true ideal woman. What she 
erew into was the fault of the world, of her ill for- 
tune, of husband, of lovers. There entered into his 
love of woman something of paternal tenderness. 
Those who know the story of his manuscript will 
bear its repetition for the sake of others who do 
not. It chanced that Michallet, the bookseller to . 
whose shop he daily repaired to hear the news and 
turn over the new books, had a little daughter, /oré 
gentille, with whom he made friends and amused him- 
self. Playing one day with this child, he took out of 
his pocket the manuscript of his ‘ Caractéres,’ and offered 
it to Michallet, saying, “If you get anything by it, let 
it be the dé¢ of my little friend here.” In a pamphlet 
dated 1701, which gives the portraits and reputed 
wealth of the financiers of the day, there is a notice 
of Remi de Jully, fermier général, who married 
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Michallet’s daughter, La Bruyere’s little friend, re- 
ceiving with her a fortune of a hundred thousand 
livres. Never, says M. Asselineau, was a girl dowered 
with so much wit and wisdom:in money’s worth. An 
anecdote like this gives a body to the often vague and 
merely ornamental term, disinterested. 

It is our object to give to the reader not familiar 
with the original some idea of a French writer in the 
truest sense a classic; whose work, as far as we know, 
has not been translated into English, probably because 
its essence has been felt too volatile for translation. 
Perhaps this may especially be said of the style of 
all humorists, amongst whom we class La Bruyére, 
rather than with wits. Humour is flavoured by the 
personality of the writer almost more than wit. A 
striking felicity, whether of thought, of penetration, 
of satire, may change its whole character with its 
vehicle of expression: it may shock us as outré; it 
may sink into common-sense, or even commonplace, 
in an uncongenial diction. We will therefore first 
justify our own appreciation by the testimony of a 
great modern critic, Sainte-Beuve, who thus apostro- 
phises the genius of his countryman after two hun- 
dred years of fame: “ Happy La Bruyére! (Heureux 
homme que La Bruyére!) when so many more lofty 
glories have sunk, when the eighteenth century has 
passed away, and men speak of it as of an old fashion 
—when the seventeenth itself is exposed to attack 
on all sides, to the irreverence and incredulity of new 
schools—he, as if by a miracle, is alone respected, he 
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alone holds his own, he is spared. What do I say ? 
He is read, he is admired, he is praised, precisely for 
the marked incisive manner, a little too strong perhaps 
for his own time, but which is no more than we re- 
quire now. Of this style he remains the first model. 
Fénélon, all Fénélon, pales and vanishes; but his 
colours stand as bright as when first laid on the 
canvas. Time has deprived his solid and vigorous 
manner of no excellence. The artist has not ceased 
to reverence him. . . . He is still everybody’s classic 
(classique de tout le monde).” “Happy La Bruyére!” 
adds the editor, in conclusion. “ Whilst other and 
greater names compromised their destinies and their 
genius in the miserable agitations of public life and 
social entanglements (relations mondaines), he led an 
obscure life, the more surely to secure future fame. 
Having lived worthily, he has immortalised his name 
by a unique work, and has left to posterity nothing of 
himself but his genius.” 

Of the sixteen subjects into which La Bruyere 
classes his thoughts and characters, he chooses to 
begin with that which touches upon his own relation 
with his readers, Des Ouvrages de  Hsprit—prefacing 
all with the words, “I restore to the Public what it 
has lent me. From it I have borrowed the matter of 
this work: it is just that having finished it with all 
the attention to truth of which I was capable, and 
which it deserves from me, I should restore it to 
the Public, that it may scrutinise at its leisure this 
portrait, taken after nature; and if it owns to any 
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of the faults I have touched upon, that it may cor- 
rect itself of them. . . . It is the only end an author 
ought to propose to himself.” He writes with the 
consciousness at once of merit and of care. He would 
not have his readers neglect the order of his chapters. 
All is done with design. Nor must they restrict his 
range to his own countrymen or the Court of France. 
His was a wider field—his subject was human nature 
itself. And after this exordium he enters upon the 
subject of books—book-making ancient and modern— 
authors and critics; betraying some personal experi- 
ences, while hinting at the vicissitudes of feeling that 
accompany the supreme effort of thought. He is 
curiously candid, and lets us know that he turns his 
phrases as solicitously as a poet his lines. There is 
nothing of the modern Jaisser aller, letting the style 
take care of itself. In fact, a thought is not present- 
able, or worthy to be called one, till put in the best 
form. “Among all the different expressions which 
can render a single thought, there is,” he says, “ but 
one good one. We do not always hit upon it in speak- 
ing or writing. “Tis true, nevertheless, that it exists. 
Anything else is feeble, and does not satisfy a man of 
wit and intelligence who wants to make himself under- 
stood.” It is a question of conscience with him. “If 
you would write naturally, vigorously, delicately, you 
must express the truth.” “A good author who writes 
with care, often finds the expression long sought for 
and found at last is the simplest and most natural 
one; which seems as if it should have presented itself 
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first of all.” This must be true in a sort of all writ- 
ing whose praise is its simplicity: we cannot imagine 
it otherwise with much of Addison, or of certain in- 
imitable examples of the naif in the ‘ Lettres Provin- 
ciales.. Yet this care is mostly its own reward; for 


- “Fools read a book and don’t understand it. Com- 


monplace readers (les esprits médiocres) assume that 
they understand it perfectly. Men of large intelligence 
do not always understand the whole—-what is ob- 
secure they find obscure, and what is clear they find 
clear. Persons of showy parts (Jes beaux esprits) pro- 
fess to see difficulties where there are none, and won't 
understand what is perfectly easy.” To understand 
with him means a fuller apprehension than the ordi- 
nary reader or listener supposes. “Certain poets,” he 
observes, “ have recourse in their dramas to long strains 
of pompous verse, which seem full of vigorous, elevated, 
and noble sentiments. The people listen greedily, 
eyes uplifted, mouth open, and believe themselves 
charmed. The less they understand the more they 
admire. Scarcely do they take time to breathe, or to 
clap and applaud. I used to believe in my early 
youth that these passages were clear and intelligible 
to the actors, to the pit and amphitheatre—that their 
authors knew what they themselves meant, and that, 
with all the attention I could bestow, it was my own 
fault that I could not follow. JI am undeceived.” 
Popular taste in his opinion equals popular intelli- 
gence. “ Wherever you go,’ he remarks, “ whether 
to a sermon, a concert, or a picture-gallery, you hear 
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diametrically opposite opinions of the same thing, 
and may safely set good and bad side by side. The 
good will please some, the bad others. You risk 
nothing in putting the worst along with them. The 
worst has its partisans.” 

The next subject, Du Mérite Personnel, opens with 
a reflection which Johnson, too, has put into words. 
“Who, whatever his merits, however rare his talents, 
but must be convinced of his uselessness when he 
considers that in dying he leaves a world which does 
not feel his loss, and where there are so many to 
replace him?” Still he has an intense appreciation 
of success, and merit unrecognised presses upon his 
sympathy as a constant pain. It was one of the evils 
of the system under which he lived. “ How many 
men of admirable genius have died without the world 
knowing anything of them; how many live still of 
whom no one speaks, of whom no one ever will speak ?” 
“What horrible labour for a man without party or 
backers who stands alone, with only merit for his 
recommendation, to lift himself out of his obscurity 
into daylight, to rise to the level of the prig (fat) 
who has a reputation !” 

“Tt needs in France,” he observes, “ much strength 
and largeness of mind to give up all thought of place 
and office, and to live at home and do nothing. Very 
few have merit enough to act this part with dignity, 
or weight (fond) enough to fill the void of time, with- 
out what the vulgar call business. The idleness of 
the wise man only wants another name,—that think- 
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ing, talking, reading, and being quiet should be called 
work.” After personal merit he recommends less 
individual distinctions. “If a man can’t be Erasmus, 
let him think of being a bishop.” “Some people, to 
get themselves a narne, heap upon their persons titles, 
orders, primacies, the purple. Scarcely would the tiara 
accomplish their end; but what need has Trophimus 
(Bossuet) to be a cardinal?” In illustration of his 
subject he gives at length a fine portrait of the great 
Condé, his patron; great in prosperity, greater still 
when fortune failed him: “ whom the raising of a 
siege ennobled more than his triumphs, and got him 
more honour than battles won and cities taken; who 
could say, ‘ Je fuyois with the same grace as nous les 





battvmes. A man—true, simple, magnanimous—who 
wanted nothing but the lesser virtues.” In another 
character he shows the value of personal merit through 
the want of it. Menippus (according to the keys the 
Maréchal de Villeroy) is the bird in fine feathers that 
don’t belong to him. He does not talk, he does not 
think; he repeats what other people say and think, 
and makes use so naturally of the mind of others, that 
he is the first deceived, and constantly supposes him- 
self to be declaring his own taste or explaining his 
own view when he is but the echo of the person he 
has just left: for a quarter of an hour, so long as his 
memory holds out, he passes tolerably, then flags, 
degenerates, and betrays the machinery. He alone 
is ignorant how far he sinks below the sublime 
or heroic; and, incapable of estimating mind in 
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others, does not suppose anybody can be cleverer than 
himself.” 

By what process of the reason he makes Des Femmes 
his next subject is not very clear, but probably it was 
one his pen was very ready to exercise itself upon. 
We do not know how far it is reasonable to suppose 
affectation a vice of any particular date. Every age 
has its leaders and imitators—those who set the fashion 
in manners, and those who follow. Yet we imagine 
there was a certain deliberation and audacity in the 
affectation of La Bruyére’s date which was particularly 
exasperating to the penetrating faculty. He must tell 
the ladies his mind, and that not with Addison’s amu- 
sing lightness of touch, as if he was charmed in spite 
of himself, but taking their paint, and the manners 
that go along with a daubing of white and red, in 
erave earnest, and letting them know how very dis- 
agreeable they are to a man of sense. He views 
woman not in her home and domestic relations, but 
in the scene of her display, of her efforts and her am- 
bitions, and especially in the idle love-making which 
seems to have constituted the one interest of society. 
He begins his subject by distinguishing between the 
real and the sham in this question of manner. The 
real great lady is an object of his reverence. “ There 
is In some women an artificial distinction (grandeur), 
due to the movement of the eyes, the pose of the head, 
to step and. motion, which goes no further; and a 
superficial brilliancy in conversation which imposes on 
us till we detect its shallowness. There is in others a 
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— 


simple and natural nobleness of air, independent of 
step and gesture, which has its source in the heart, 
and, as it were, is a natural consequence of their high 
birth; an intellect calm and solid, enhanced by a 
thousand graces, which all their modesty cannot hide, 
which transpire, and which those who have eyes can 
see.” “If young girls only knew the advantage of 
a natural manner,’ he cries, “and knew how much 
it is for their interest to abandon themselves to it; 
but they will weaken these rare and fragile gifts 
of heaven by affectation. Voice, step, everything is 
borrowed ; they study their mirrors to secure a suffi- 
ciently wide departure from nature, and take pains to 
please less.” So keenly did he feel the evil influ- 
ences that surrounded woman in society, that there is 
pity in his severest strictures. He regards her as a 
victim—spoilt after two-and-twenty by the combined 
injuries to her moral sense of lovers and directors. 
In his short analyses of characters, as the Coquette, 
the Femme Galante, the Femme Inconstante, the Femme 
Infidelle, we have indications of a very frivolous and 
corrupt state of manners; but all culminates in the 
Femme Devote, a character which combined itself easily 
with all the rest, adding that varnish of hypocrisy, 
which seems to have been a very prevalent fashion in 
the last years of the Grand Monarque. He shows a 
high opinion of the intellect of women, considering 
them the best letter-writers, and seems to reproach 
them for not cultivating their gifts. “What laws are 
there to prevent their opening their eyes, their read- 
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ing, and showing that they read in their conversation ? 
Is not this custom of knowing nothing their own 
fault, either from the weakness of their temperament, 
or indolence of mind, or care of their beauty, or their 
talent for artistic work, or a natural repugnance for 
things serious and difficult?” But to whatever cause 
men owe their ignorance of women, he congratulates 
his sex upon it, as saving them from an absolute and 
complete subjugation. Let us take a few thoughts 
at random, as results of his observation on society, 
and the attitude of fine gentlemen and ladies towards 
each other, from this chapter :— 


“Tt costs little to women to say what they do not feel. It 
costs less to men to say what they do feel.” 

“Women are in extremes, They are better or worse than 
men.” 

“ A beautiful woman, with the qualities of a man of worth 
(honnéte homme), is the most delightful companion in the world. 
She has the merit of both sexes.” 

“How many girls there are whose great beauty has done no- 
thing more for them but lead them to hope for a great fortune !” 

“There are few women so perfect as to prevent a man repent- 
ing once a-day that he was ever married, or envying those who 
are not.” 

“ People look on a learned woman as they do on some finely- 
wrought weapon out of vogue. It is chased artistically, admir- 
ably polished, of choicest workmanship, Its place is in a collec- 
tion to be shown to the curious as something for which there is 
no use. Good neither for war nor the chase, any more than a 
circus horse, though trained to the highest point in its own line.” 

“It sometimes happens that a woman conceals from a man all 
the passion she feels for him; while, on his side, he feigns for 
her what he does not feel.” 

“T would that I might cry aloud with all my might to those 
holy men who have once felt the dangerous influence of women, 
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‘Fly from them ; do not direct them; leave to others the charge 
of their soul’s health.’” 


There is so much in the admirable chapter on Con- 
versation—De la Société et de la Conversation—that 
choice of examples is difficult. It contains the cele- 
brated, and, as contemporaries knew, just character of 
M. d’Aubigné, brother of Madame de Maintenon, who 
figures as an outrage upon every rule of social inter- 
course :— 


“JT hear Theodectus from the ante-chamber. He raises his 
voice as he approaches. He comes in; he laughs, he shouts, he 
bawls ; one stops one’s ears—it is a thunder-clap. He is not less 
terrible in.the things he says than in his way of saying them: 
he only subsides out of the first din of his entrance to stutter out 
empty absurdities. He has so little respect for time, or persons, 
or good manners, that everybody comes in for his share of this 
impertinence without his meaning it. Before he has taken his 
seat he has unknowingly offended the whole company. Is 
dinner served? He sits down first, and in the first place, ladies 
on his right and left. He eats, he drinks, he tells stories, he 
jokes, he interrupts all at once ; he has no sense of the claims 
either of master or guests ; he abuses the absurd deference people 
show him. Does he, or Hutidemus, give the entertainment ? 
He assumes the direction of everything ; and it is less trouble to 
leave him alone than to dispute the matter with him. Wine 
and good cheer make no difference in him, If play is intro- 
duced he wins, laughs at the loser, and offends him ; but the 
laughers are all on his side; there is no fatuity which is not 
allowed to pass. I give in at last, and disappear, incapable of 
tolerating Theodectus any longer, or those who tolerate him.” 


His advice on the subject of conversation is mainly 
repressive, as addressing a nation of talkers whose 
object is success. “The spirit of conversation,’ he 
says, “consists far less in shining yourself than in 
leading others to talk. He who leaves you content 
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with himself and the part he has played, will be per- 
fectly satisfied with you. Men do not care to admire 
you, they want to please, and care less to be in- 
structed, or even amused, than to be appreciated and 
applauded ; and the most refined of all pleasures is 
that of making the pleasure of others.” He is especi- 
ally indignant at all tricks with the language and 
efforts at fine speaking, and breaks out, in startling 
remonstrance: “How! what do you say? I do not 
follow you. Be so good as to begin again. Still I 
don’t understand. I guess at last; you wish, Acis, to 
tell me it is cold: why didn’t you say it is cold? 
You want me to know that it rains or snows—say it 
rains, it snows; you think me looking well, and wish 
to felicitate me upon it; say you look well. But you 
answer, that is very straightforward and commonplace, 
everybody could say as much. What does that 
signify, Acis ? is it so great an evil to be understood 
when one speaks, and to talk like everybody else ? 
One thing you want, Acis—I am going to astonish 
you—one thing you want, that is sense (esprdt),” &e. 
In all excess of phrase he sees some form of weak- 
ness. “To say modestly of anything, it is good or it 
is bad, and to give reasons why it is so, needs good ~ 
sense and correctexpression, and is not easy. ‘It is 
much shorter to pronounce in decisive tone, which 
carries the proof with it, either that it is execrable 
or miraculous.” He dwells on the talkers who keep 
sensible people silent, and reflects what a misfortune 
(grande misére) it is not to have sense enough to talk 
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well, nor judgment enough to hold your tongue. This, 
he concludes, is the root of all impertinence. His 
analysis of the dogmatic tone accords with our expe- 
rience. It is inspired by profound ignorance. “He 
who knows nothing undertakes to teach others what 
he has just learnt himself. He who knows much 
scarcely realises that others can be ignorant of what 
he tells them, and speaks very differently.” 

La Bruyere’s disinterested spirit privileged him to 
treat the gifts of fortune—des Biens de Fortune—as a 
philosopher, and men’s subservience to wealth, with 
contempt; though in no subject does he affect an 
entire superiority to the general sentiment. His con- 
clusions in every case are formed as much from in- 
trospection as observation. The enormous inequalities 
of condition, the prodigious fortunes rapidly accumu- 
lated in his day by farmers of the revenue, and the 
disposition of the Church’s wealth, offered a spectacle 
and suggested contrasts calling for the honest truth 
of his pen :— 

“Contractors (les partisans) make us feel all the passions 
in turn. We begin by contempt for their obscurity, then fol- 
low envy, hatred, fear. Sometimes we esteem and respect 


them. They live long enough for us to regard them with 
compassion.” 


He likens the growth of these large fortunes to the 
cooking of a great dinner—the results may be ap- 
petising and exquisite, but if you could only see the 
ingredients in preparation and the hands employed, 
what disgust and loathing! 

I 
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“ Champagne [recognised by the keys as one Mounerot} leaving 
the dinner-table, his stomach agreeably inflated, pleasant fumes 
of wine in his head, signs an order which is presented to him, 
and which would have deprived a whole province of bread if the 
mistake had not been found out. He is excusable. How can 
you expect a man in the first hour of digestion to understand 
that others may die of hunger?” 


In the same strain our own poet moralises— 
“ And wretches hang that jurymen may dine.” 


“ Arfura [a certain Madame de Belizani] used to go alone and 
on foot towards the great portico of St , heard from a dis- 
tance the sermon of a Carmelite or doctor, seeing him at cross 
corners, and losing many of his words. Her virtue is obscure, 
and her devotion as little known as her person. Her husband 
enters into a lucrative contract. What a monstrous fortune in 
less than six years! She must go to church now in a coach. 
Some one carries her heavy train. The orator interrupts him- 
self till she is seated in full front of him, She does not lose a 
word or least action. Priests intrigue to be her confessor ; every-, 
body wants to absolve her. The curé carries off the prize. 

“That gay bachelor [gare¢on—Charles Maurice de Tellier, 
Archbishop of Rheims] so fresh and florid, and in such beaming 
health, is lord of an abbey and six other benefices, which alto- 
gether bring him in a hundred and twenty thousand livres a- 
year, paid in gold pieces. Elsewhere there are a hundred and 
twenty indigent families who never warm themselves in winter, 
who have not clothes to cover them, who often want bread: their 
poverty is extreme and shameful. Whata division! And does 
not this tell us clearly of a future—un avenir ?” 





He uses an Oriental force of hyperbole in denounc- 
ing the oppressor :— 


“Fly, retire; you are not far enough off. I tell you I am 
under the other tropic; pass under the pole and into another 
hemisphere ; mount to the stars, if you can; m’y voild. Very 
well; then you are safe. I discover upon the earth a man 
greedy, insatiable, inexorable, determined, at the expense of 
whoever crosses his path and whatever it may cost others, to 
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look after himself alone, swell his own fortune, and gorge him- 
self with gold.” 

He consoles the reader with his experience that as 
nothing Jasts but a moderate (médiocre) fortune, you 
may expect to see the end of all overgrown ones. 
Features, he observes, indicate the temperament and 
manners. It is the mze—the set of them—which 
tells us a man’s wealth. The more or the less than 
a thousand livres a-year is written on the countenance. 
As for rising in the world, there are but two modes of 
doing it—either through your own industry or the 
imbecility of others. But after all, what a trouble! 
“Tf you have forgotten nothing, and make your fortune, 
what labour! if you neglect the smallest thing, what 
regrets !” 

Attractive as it is, we must not linger on the 
chapter De la Cowr, of which he truly says, as we 
nay now say of its successor, High Society, “It does 
not make us happy, but it prevents our being happy 
anywhere else.” He meditates on Les Grands, grudg- 
ing them not their luxury and parade, their apes and 
their dwarfs, but the fact that they have at their 
service the best and highest intelligences—men who 
not only equal them in heart and sense, but les passent 
quelque fois. He is severe on a certain false modesty 
affected by the great. It is pure hypocrisy in men 
of a certain rank not to take the place due to them, 
and which everybody yields to them. “For it costs 
him nothing to be modest, to mix in the crowd 
which opens a way for him, to take a low place in an 
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assemblage which nobody will allow him to keep. 
Modesty is of much harder practice to men of or- 
dinary condition. If they throw themselves into the 
crowd they get elbowed; if they choose an inconve- 
nient place they must even stay there.’ It is 
from this point of view that he surveys life—the ordi- 
nary mediocre condition; mixing with the great and 
wealthy, but personally neither one nor the other. 
How is a man to hold his own and retain his self- 
respect under the circumstances ? 

The chapter De ?Homme opens with the argu- 
ment already quoted—that it is no use being angry 
with men for their vices. ‘The way, of course, not 
to be angry with these things, is to make their 
analysis your business. La Bruyere would have 
found his time heavy on his hands upon any root ’ 
and branch reformation in the human family. Yet 
surprise 1s sometimes struck out by thought. Things 
approved and familiar, which only remotely refer to 
human frailty, force the fact upon him: as when he 
exclaims, “ Parchments (deeds) invented to make men 
remember, or to convince men of their word. Shame 
of humanity!” In this chapter he reviews humanity 
from childhood to old age; speculates on life and 
death, on man’s sins, frailties, eccentricities. From 
this section Addison borrows his portrait of the 
absent man, “which La Bruyere has pushed to an 
agreeable extravagance :”’— 


‘‘ Menalcas comes down in the morning, opens his door to go 
out, but shuts it again, because he perceives that he has his 
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night-cap on ; and, examining himself further, finds that he is 
but half-shaved, that he has stuck his sword on his right side, 
and that his stockings are about his heels) When he is dressed 
he goes to court, comes into the drawing-room, and, walking 
bolt-upright under a branch of candlesticks, his wig is caught up 
by one of them, and hangs dangling in the air. All the courtiers 
fall a-laughing. Menalcas laughs louder than any of them, and 
looks about for the person that is the jest of the company [or, as 
the original has it, ‘who shows his ears’]. Coming down to the 
court-gate, he finds a coach, which, taking for his own, he whips 
into it, and the coachman drives off, not doubting he carries his 
master. As soon as he stops, Menalcas throws himself out of the 
coach, crosses the court, ascends the staircase, and runs through 
all the chambers with the greatest familiarity, reposes himself 
upon a couch, and fancies himself at home. The master of the 
house at last comes in. Menalcas rises to receive him, and de- 
sires him to sit down. He talks, muses, and then talks again. 
The gentleman. of the house is tired and amazed. Menalcas is no 
less so, but is every moment in hopes that*his impertinent guest 
will at last end his tedious visit. Night comes, when Menalcas 
is hardly undeceived. 

“When he is playing at backgammon, he calls for a full glass 
of wine and water. ’Tis his turn to throw; he has the box in 
one hand and his glass in the other; and being extremely dry, 
and unwilling to lose time, he swallows down both the dice, and 
at the same time throws his wine into the tables. . . . He 
came once from his country house, and his own footmen under- 
took to rob him, and succeeded. They held a flambean to his 
throat, and bade him deliver his purse. He did so, and coming 
home, told his friends he had been robbed. They desired to know 
the particulars. ‘Ask my servants,’ said Menalcas, ‘for they were 
with me” 


There is much more, every trait finding some 
response in our own experience, or illustrating the 
manners of the day. In De l’Homme he moralises on 
life. His is, in contrast with many writers, a cheer- 
ful view. Thus Pascal dwells with his whole soul on 
the common heritage of misery, scarcely relieved by 
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vain struggles after forgetfulness and distraction. La 
Bruyére has observed what all experience will confirm, 
that “There are frightful and horrible calamities 
which we dare not think of, and the mere sight of 
which makes us shudder: if it happens to a man to 
encounter them, he finds resources in himself of which 
he was not aware, he stiffens himself against his mis- 
fortune, and bears it better than he could have hoped.” 
His estimate of the efficacy of distractions upon those 
less severely tried is a high one: “Sometimes it needs 
only the bequest of a pretty house, or to find yourself 
master of a fine horse or a dog, or but a piece of tapestry 
or a watch, to diminish the sense of a great loss.” 
The only grief, he .tells us, that time does not soften, 
is the loss of property. He finds some whom no 
trials touch, who may be said to go through life 
incapable of them; feeling them by deputy :— 

“ Rufinus shows some grey hairs, but he is healthy ; his ruddy 
face and quick eye promise him twenty years more of vigorous 
life. He is gay, jovial, familiar, indifferent. He laughs heartily 
—laughs by himself without a subject. He is satisfied with him- 
self, his belongings, and his small fortune. He says he is happy. 
He loses his only son, a youth of high promise, and who might 
one day have been an honour to his family. He turns over to 
others the task of grieving for him, and says, my son is dead, it 
will kill his mother ; and he is consoled. He has no passions. He 
has neither friends nor enemies. Nothing disconcerts him 
nothing puts him out. Everybody suits him. He talks as 
freely to strangers as to those he calls old friends. The first man 
he meets is told all his jokes and good stories. People come and 


go without his observing it; and the story he begins to one 
listener, he finishes to another who happens to take his place.” 


In the chapter Des Jugemens, he analyses the fool 
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in all his varieties. Elsewhere he has observed that 
there is in manner nothing go slight, simple, and 
almost imperceptible, which does not disclose some- 
thing of the man. “A fool neither comes in nor 
goes out, nor sits down nor gets up, nor holds his 
tongue, nor stands on his legs like a man of sense.” 
Into the distinction of sot and fat our language can 
hardly reach; for fat is scarcely prig, or fop, or 
simpleton. La Bruyére reduces fatuity to a scale. A 
fool (sot) is one who has not sense enough to be a fat. 
A fat is one whom fools take for a man of merit. 
The impertinent is an extreme fat. The fat tires, 
wearles, disgusts, repels; the impertinent repels, exas- 
perates, enrages, offends—he begins where the other 
ends. L’homme ridicule is he who, only so long as he 
is one, has the appearance of a fool. The fool is 
always ridiculous; it is his character. “Sometimes 
he enters into it with spirit, but he never comes out 
of it.” “Folly is in the fool, fatuity in the fat, and 
impertinence in the impertinent.’ Sometimes the 
ridiculous lies in a man being really ridiculous, and 
sometimes in the imagination of those who think they 
see it where it is not and cannot be. The stupide 
is a silent fool, and so far more sufferable than the 
talkative fool. “Fools and provincials always think 
you are laughing at them. You must never risk the 
mildest, most permissible pleasantry, except with per- 
sons of sense and politeness.” “It would be a hope- 
less project to attempt turning a great fool, also very 
rich, into ridicule—the laughers are on his side.” 
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Passing from fools, he speculates, among other strange 
things, on the genius that sometimes wears the appear- 
ance of folly or stupidity, and gives the portraits of 
La Fontaine and Corneille :— 


“There is a man rough, heavy, stupid. He does not know 
how to talk, or to relate what he has just seen; but if he sits 
down to write it, it is the model of good stories. He makes 
animals, trees, stones, all silent things talk. All is lightness, 
elegance, exquisite nature and delicacy. Another is simple, 
timid, wearisome in his talk. He uses one word for another, and 
estimates the value of his work by the money it brings him. He 
can neither recite nor read his own writings. See him inspired 
by composition,—he is not below Augustus, Pompey, Heraclius ! 
He is a king, and a great king ; he is a politician, a philosopher. 
He undertakes to make heroes speak, to make them act. He 
paints Romans ; they are greater and more Roman in his verses 
than in their history.” 


We have no space for the larger portrait of Theodas 
—his friend Santeuil 
who took the caricature of himself in good part, which 
describes him one “ who speaks like a fool, and thinks 





a greater anomaly than any, 


like a man of sense,” reminding one of many gsub- 
sequent epigrams. In Za Mode he dwells on the 
caprices and tyrannies of fashion—touches on the 
men’s dress and the ladies’ heads; but his examples 
are taken from other exhibitions of subjection to a 
reigning taste. When he placed his Onwphras, a rival 
hypocrite to Molitre’s Tartuffe, in this division of his 
great subject, it was to let his reader understand that 
he viewed much of the religion of the day (the latter 
part of Louis XIV.’s reign), as purely a fashion ; or, 
as he elsewhere puts it—“ Un faux dévot is he who, 
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under an atheistical king, would be an atheist.’ We 
prefer taking as an example, from this subject, his in- 
nocent tulip-fancier, one Caboust, an avocat employed 
in the house of Condé. 


“The florist has a garden in the faubourg ; he hastens to it as 
the sun rises, and only returns when it sets. You see him trans- 
fixed, as though he had taken root in the midst of his tulips, and 
before the Solitaire. He surveys it with all his eyes; he rubs 
his hands, he stoops, he looks close, he has never seen it so 
beautiful ; his heart swells with joy. He leaves it for the 
Orientale—he turns to the Veuve, he passes on to the Drap @Or, 
from thence to l Agathe, from whence he returns to the Solitaire, 
where he stands till he is tired, where he sits, where he forgets 
his dinner ; so perfect is its shape, so exquisitely are the colours 
disposed. He contemplates it, he admires it. In all this it is 
not God or nature he admires; he does not go beyond the bulb 
_of his tulip, which he would not part with for a thousand crowns, 
and which he would give away for nothing when tulips are out 
of fashion and pinks take their place. This man, endowed with 
reason—who has a soul, a worship, a religion—returns to his 
home weary and hungry, but well satisfied with his day : he has 
seen some tulips.” 


In the chapter Sur quelques Usages, he begins by 
ridiculing the successful efforts of rotwriers to provide 
themselves with arms and an ancestry. He has known 
the crown transferred from the bowrgeois’ shop-sign to 
the panel of his coach. He notes the power that 
lurks in humanity to believe its own les. A rustic, 
by dint of saying that he has seen a miracle, persuades 
himself that he has seen one. He who perseveres in 
concealing his age, ends by believing himself young, 
In the same way the rotwrier who habitually derives 
his origin from some ancient baron, from whom in 
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truth he does not descend, has the pleasure at length 
of believing that he does. “I take this opportunity 
to declare,” says our author—“ that the world may be 
prepared, and nobody taken by surprise if it should 
happen that some great man takes me under his wing, 
or if I make a great fortune—that there is a Geoffrey 
de la Bruyére whom all the chronicles rank among 
the greatest seagneurs of France, who followed Godfrey 
de Bouillon to the Holy Land, from whom I descend 
in a direct line.” The same section has comments on 
the monstrous anomalies prevalent in the Church, and 
taken as a matter of course; on the strange incon- 
sistencies of domestic life and marriage; on the abuses 
and tyrannies of the law,—which lead him to remark, 
“T might say pretty certainly of myself that I shall 
never be a thief or a murderer—but it is a bold word 
to say I shall never be punished as such.” On the 
vexed question of medicine, “neither satire nor the 
theatre,” he observes, “ diminish the doctors’ incomes. 
They marry their daughters, and place their sons in 
Parliament and the prelacy, and the laughers and 
satirists themselves furnish the money. The day 
arrives when the healthy become sick; they want 
people whose business it is to tell them they will not 
die. So long as men may die who want to live, the 
doctor will be laughed at and paid.” In this section 
we find the strange character of Hermippus, the man 
who runs counter to custom in all his habits—one, 
we imagine, which will find response in every one’s 
experience :— 
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“Hermippus is the slave of what he calls his little conveni- 
ences. To them he sacrifices received usage, custom, fashion, 
and politeness. He is always contriving for them, and changing 
a small improvement for what he thinks a greater, He neglects 
nothing in this line, but makes it his great study ; not a day 
passes without some discovery. He leaves to other men the 
ceremonies of dinner and supper, and scarcely acknowledges such 
terms ; for him, he eats when he is hungry, and only what he 
particularly fancies. He stands by while his bed is made; for 
where is the hand skilful and happy enough to enable him to 
sleep exactly as he likes to sleep? He rarely goes out, and 
prefers to all other places the room where he is neither idle nor 
industrious—where he does not act, but bustles and muddles all 
day long in his dressing-gown. Most people depend servilely 
on the locksmith or the joiner, as they may need their services: 
but with Hermippus, if anything has to be filed, he has a file ; to 
be sawn, he has a saw ; if any nails have to be taken out, he has 
pincers at hand. You can’t imagine the tool he has not got, and, 
to his mind, much better and more convenient than those in 
common use. He has new and unknown ones of his own inven- 
tion, for which he himself has almost forgotten the use. Nobody 
can compare with him in a facility for making useless things, 
At one time it took ten steps from his bed to his closet: it takes 
but nine since some changes he has made. How many steps 
saved in a lifetime! Elsewhere people must needs turn a key, 
push outward or draw towards them, and a door opens. What a 
trouble! He has contrived to spare one of these movements ; 
but how? This is a mystery not to be revealed, He is, in truth, 
a great master of mechanical expedients in those things nobody 
else cares about. Hermippus lets the daylight into his room by 
other means than through the window ; he has found the secret 
of getting up and down otherwise than by the stairs, and goes out 
and comes in much more conveniently than through the door,” 


We must not indulge ourselves in more characters 
at length. Gladly would we give Gnathon, the selfish 
man, in all his intercourse with his kind—at table, in 
church and theatre, on the journey—who pities no- 
body, recognises no ills but his own, his repletion and 
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his bile—-who weeps for no other death, and only 
dreads his own, which he would gladly redeem by the 
extinction of the human race ;—or Cliton, the glutton 
—who only seems born to digest — who has never 
been known to expose himself to the horrible mis- 
fortune of an ill-cooked ragout or an indifferent glass 
of wine. “But he exists no longer. He had himself 
carried to the table up to his last sigh, and gave a 
dinner the day he died. Wherever he is, he eats 
still; and, if he returns to this world, it will be to eat 
again.’ A few sentences, taken at random, are all 
we have space for :— 


“ A bad man has it not in him to be a great man; admire if 
you will his views, his projects, his conduct—exaggerate his 
cleverness in finding the best and shortest means to his ends. If 
these ends are bad, prudence has no part in them ; and where 
prudence is wanting, show me the greatness if you can.” 

“ People do not fly with the same wings in search of fortune as 
for trifles and fancies. There is a sense of freedom in following 
your caprices, and, on the contrary, of servitude in pursuing your 
advancement. It is natural to long for it, and yet not to labour 
after it—to believe yourself worthy to find without the effort of 
search.” 

“Liberality consists less in giving much than in giving what is 
wanted (@ propos).” 

“There is pleasure in meeting the eyes of one on whom you 
are going to confer a benefit.” 

“We must laugh before we are happy, for fear of dying without 
laughing at all.” 

“‘Regretting those you love is happiness compared with living 
with those you hate.” 

“The Court is like an edifice built of marble. It is composed 
of men hard and polished.” 

“Tt is much less rare to meet with intellect than people who 
use what they have got, or who know how to apply that of others 
and put it to some use.” 
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“It would seem, on first thoughts, that part of the pleasure of 
princes was to inconvenience other people ; but no. Princes are 
like other men—they think of themselves, follow their taste, 
their passions, their conveniences. This is natural.” 

“People [against general invitations] invite, offer their houses, 
their table, their services ; nothing costs anything (ne coute) but 
keeping your word.” 

“‘Men do not begin to think of making their fortune till thirty 
—at fifty it is not made. They begin to build in their old age, 
and die at the point of painting and glazing.” 

“The pleasure of criticism deprives us of the other pleasure of 
being keenly touched by beautiful things.” 

“To think only of yourself and of the present is one great 
source of error in politics.” 

“ The flatterer has neither a sufficiently good opinion of himself 
nor of others.” 

‘“‘ How do you amuse yourself? how do you pass your time ? is 
the question alike of fools and men of intelligence. If I reply, I 
open my eyes and see, I open my ears and hear, I seek health, 
repose, liberty, it is saying nothing—it is no answer. Solid 
pleasures, great joys, the only real satisfactions of life, are not 
reckoned, do not make themselves felt. Do you play ? do you 
mask ? One must find an answer.” 

“The spirit of moderation, and a certain wisdom in conduct, 
leave men in obscurity ; it needs great virtues to be known and 
admired, or perhaps great vices.” 


Would-be wits, buffoons—mawvais plarsants—are 
objects of his particular disgust. Perhaps he suffered 
from them; but we find something of the same feeling 
in Pascal in the startling saying—“ Diseur de bons mots, 


maurvats caractére.” 


So thick upon the ground are buffoons,” says our author, 
“that one treads on them. It rains this sort of insect in all 
countries. Real fun is a rare thing. To aman born with it, the 
gift needs delicate handling. It is not often that the man who 
makes us laugh wins our esteem.” 
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The book closes with these reflections :— 


“ A certain inequality of condition, which shall keep up order 
and subordination, is the work of God, and implies a divine law. 
A too great disproportion, such as we observe among men, is 
their work, is the law of the strongest. 

“ All extremes are vicious, and come from men, All compen- 
sation is Just, and comes from God. 

“Tf people don’t relish these characters, I am surprised ; if 
they do relish them, I am surprised all the same.” 


La Bruyére was emphatically a believer—holding a 
sense of a God to be innate—an obedient son of the 
Church, accepting all its teaching, but tempering the 
national conformity, and by implication his own, by 
the observation that each man selected for himself an 
inner creed, according to his particular bent, from the 
great body of dogmatic formula. His criticisms and 
strictures are confined to the practical religion of the 
day, to modern abuses and developments, to ecclesi- 
astical fopperies and worldliness, with intimations of 
further and darker departures from the spirit of the 
Gospel. But this world occupied his own mind and 
intellect ; and he wrote for men of the world, with 
the honest intention of showing them the way to live 
wisely and well in it. It was not man in his domes- 
tic and more private relations, but man in society, who 
employed and filled his thoughts; not, of course, stop- 
ping there—his penetration reached beyond the scene 
of his scrutiny ; but he does not follow men home. It 
is as they show themselves to the world that he paints 
them, convicting them of meanness, pride, arrogance, 
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self-seeking, and all the train of vices fostered by 
luxury, idleness, and vanity, in their intercourse with 
one another. 

All his art, all the graces of his style, go to set 
forth the attractiveness as well as virtue of honesty, 
simplicity, truth, and independence. He sees the 
ugliness of vice and selfishness, under whatever dis- 
guise, and makes us see it too. ‘Les Caracteres’ is 
one of the books from which the reader ought to rise 
a wiser man. And he will scarcely rise a sadder one ; 
for the humours, the inconsistencies, the harmless pe- 
culiarities of men furnished so much matter, and are 
hit off with a truth so keen, a wit of felicitous ex- 
pression so rare, that these qualities seem to transfer 
themselves to his own mind, illuminating it with a 
sudden sense of insight and perception. As a friend 
of bright intelligence (introduced to the book for the 
first time) wrote, after a delighted glance through its 
pages: “Thank you for introducing us to La Bruyere. 
Most excellent I think he is—so true, so simple, so 
natural. Exactly what I should have said myself.” 

Those of our readers who are familiar with this 
classic are likely to reproach us, under the disappoint- 
ing unsatisfactory veil of translation, with not having 
chosen our extracts well. They will certainly miss 
many of their most favourite thoughts and characters ; 
but the work is so varied, runs through so wide a range 
of subjects, all treated with the same happy conscien- 
tiousness, the same mind busy upon them, that it is 
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impossible to convey any adequate idea in a few pages. 
We shall be satisfied if, by what we have said and 
quoted, we tempt those who have only hitherto known 
La Bruyére as a name, to procure his ‘ Characters’ in 
the original and read for themselves. 


THE FOUR AGES. 


ALL the thought that gets hold of the world’s ear and 
imprints itself on the memory, all sententious wisdom 
and all sentimental poetry, agree in disparaging the 
later half of man’s life. Life naturally divides itself 
into four ages—childhood, youth, middle life, and old 
age. The poet, the man of the world, and the moralist, 
are of one mind to centre all the charm, beauty, and 
joy of life upon the two first of these conditions, and 
to treat the remaining half, or it may well be three- 
fourths of existence, as at best a flat, dull level of 
unromantic occupations, pleasures, and pains; more 
commonly a period of disappointment, failure, flag- 
ging hopes, discontent, and bodily suffering,—of losses 
which find no compensation; where we are daily 
losing what we desire to keep: a period in which it 
is ignoble to feel satisfaction, and truest philosophy 
to make short work of, and confound at once with 
old age. And so much are people the prey to 
popular impressions, and so apt to be guided by 
K 
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the prevailing tone—so prone, we will add, to in- 
eratitude for blessings which come as a matter of 
course—that they raise no remonstrance, and affect 
to acquiesce in sentiments which their life and aspect 
alike contradict. Who dares stand up for that mental 
prime—forty or forty-five ?—-with some it is fifty ; 
who ventures to set at its true worth as an element 
of happiness, liberty of action? What man has the 
courage to set his gains through thought and experi- 
ence against his losses in youthful ardour? He is 
ready enough to estimate time’s maturing benefits in 
his case, above the rising aspirant’s flash and fire 
of youth; but it is a mark of genius to have had 
unutterable communings in the spring of existence, 
whisperings which the inevitable discords of life have 
silenced ;—few can forego a claim to such elevating 
regrets. 

As nothing is morally salutary but the truth, we 
take exception to this tone as a general experience. 
It fits certain temperaments of passionate sensibility, 
it follows naturally upon a youth of brilliant promise ; 
but it is not real with the majority, and it leads to 
two opposite mischiefs. This excessive exaltation of 
youth leads the vain and frivolous on to greater friv- 
olity and vanity; and some, who are neither the one 
nor the other, it almost excuses and justifies in their 
recoil from the inevitable yoke of years and their 
melancholy clinging to habits and companionship 
which no longer become them, and where they are 
not welcome. Those, on the other hand, who alike 
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disdain fraud or self-deception, or to linger where 
they are not wanted, officiously anticipate the world’s 
judgment, resolving to be beforehand with the insol- 
ence of youth, or gossip’s cold scrutiny; and so do 
injustice to their manhood—the period of perform- 
ance, the week-day of labour, wherein is done the 
work of the world—and call themselves old before 
their time: an act of treachery towards self which 
is generally accompanied by similar treachery towards 
contemporaries; for no one affects age prematurely 
who does not, as far as he can, drag all his youth’s 
intimates down-hill along with him. “ When people 
grow old, as you and I do,” says a man of this temper 
to some friend, on whose unaccustomed ear the epithet 
falls chill and strange, “others do not care for us, but 
we seem wiser to one another by finding fault with 
them. I daresay that monks never find out that they 
grow old fools when age gives them authority and 
nobody contradicts them.” 

If the pleasures and dignities of middle life were 
acknowledged as frankly as they are in reality appre- 
ciated and enjoyed, we should see less fantastic aping 
of youth (though this is an aspect of human folly 
unduly enlarged on by satire), and less of the con- 
trary affectation. The true view of life, to put it 
in trite phrase, is that every stage has its pleasures 
as well as its duties, and in each the pleasures 
are real, not ghosts of pleasures. But to make life 
this harmonious whole, neither pleasures nor duties 
must be anticipated: not taken out of course, nor 
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hurried forward. Keep the child a child its full 
time, let not youth propel itself into manhood, and 
let manhood hold its own manfully, and not weakly, 
sheepishly, grumblingly, ungraciously, unthankfully 
shelve itself even in words—empty as they generally 
are, and not intended to carry weight—upon the ~ 
period of passive experience and the borders of 
oblivion. When age really overtakes men, then, 
and often not till then, they value at its true 
worth the period answering to the summer and 
autumn of nature, the strength of maturity,—*J'dge 
vir que nous westimons pas assez,’ says La Bruyere, 
—which they disparaged and miscalled while it 
lasted, because it was not the season of blossom 
and hope. Not that age is without its pleasures, 
which a thankful heart makes much of, and which 
recommend themselves to the observer as he sees 


* Age steal to his allotted nook 
Contented and serene ;”’ 


for nothing cheers the whole prospect of life to the 
young like a picture of calm, bright, intelligent old 
age. And examples of such are not rarer to be met 
with than ideal examples of every age. 

Very true—all people have not those accompani- 
ments and privileges of middle age we have assigned 
to it: it sometimes suffers the loss of all things, while 
hope is left with a barren prospect scarcely to be 
gilded by any charm; but if they have, it makes very 
little difference in the strain we speak of, which comes 
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so naturally to the hand that holds the pen; for men 
are more themselves in speech and action than in 
silent weaving of sentences. It is the happy men 
of middle age, happy in their circumstances, men 
sleek and well nourished, who think it high-minded 
and poetical to be querulous towards the tract of 
life they are passing through. The truth is, most 
people go by looks: that part of their life when 
they were at their comeliest, when everything became 
them, when even follies were graceful, fascinates the 
memory. It is not the mind of youth but its body 
that is mainly sighed over;—that charm of grace, 
strength, and bloom; and a certain subtle sense of 
immortality that goes along with it. So long as 
most of the people we encounter are our seniors, 
death is regarded practically as a thing that does 
not concern us. It is so many older folks’ turn 
first, so many must entertain the thought before it 
becomes necessarily our business. If young people 
die it is a sort of accident—it is not natural; so that 
even the death of the young scarcely disturbs this 
sense of immortality as the attribute of youth; for 
to the imagination they remain, wherever they are, 
the same. We cannot so easily accommodate the lean- 
ness, the massiveness, the stoop, the heightened or 
fading colouring of middle life, or the decrepitude 
of old age, to our ideas of another state of being. 
To feel immortal, then, on whatever grounds, is no 
doubt a sensation which passes off. It has no share 
in the serener pleasures we assert to be the attendants 
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of fairly prosperous middle life. But if we kept our 
good looks we should miss the warnings, and trouble 
ourselves much less about the other losses which time 
brings. 
“OQ youth! for years so many and sweet 

’Tis known that thou and I were one, 

I'll think it but a fond conceit— 

It cannot be that thou art gone! 

Thy vesper bell hath not yet tolled. 

And thou wert aye a masker bold ! 

What strange disguise hast thou put on 

To make believe that thou art gone ? 

I see these locks in silvery slips, 

This drooping gait, this altered size : 

But springtide blossoms on thy lips, 

And tears take sunshine from thine eyes.”’ 


Our subject naturally opens with childhood. Upon 
how it is passed depends emphatically the due progress 
of life through its successive stages; and perhaps we 
realise most forcibly the value of nature’s silent 
method of operation by noting the effect of early 
deviation from it, whether deliberate or due to cir- 
cumstances. It is a notable compensation for a life 
without marked successes, show or glory of any kind, 
that to such a condition the pleasures and satisfac- 
tions of life are meted out most equally. All great- 
ness, every distinction that lifts men above their 
fellows at one period of their life, spoils the harmony 
of parts. An undue brilliancy of childhood or youth 
is apt to tell upon the stage that follows to its dis- 
advantage. Each period should keep to nature’s 
programme ; hence the life of most solid and lasting 
happiness is unquestionably that which starts with 
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a secret unforced growth: whatever substitutes in 
infancy exhibition and achievement for the state of 
preparation, borrows some of the strength which man- 
hood cannot lend with impunity, and tends to a weak, 
ineffectual middle life. For the most flagrant out- 
rages upon nature’s plan, for examples of childhood 
forced into action and publicity, tampered with and 
victimised, and denied the all-essential privilege of 
obscurity, we must look to the records of royal 
children, and follow their course in history; or it 
may be enough to take up the narratives of their 
tutors and governesses, elate with the dignity of the 
material on which to try their educational experiences, 
In the case of absolute monarchies, circumstances are 
too exacting to allow of privacy and secret growth. 
Unless there is some political reason for neglect, the 
children of the dynasty have a part to play as soon 
as they chip the shell, evidently in many cases to 
the lasting injury of physical, intellectual, or moral 
strength. And they can be taught to play it with 
propriety. A charming manner and a sense of im- 
portance can be instilled into a sucking child, sep- 
arating it for ever from childhood’s more fortunate 
conditions in which 
* Children are blest and powerful ; their world lies 
More justly balanced ; partly at their feet, 


And part far from them :—sweetest melodies 
Are those that are by distance made more sweet.” 


In the secret correspondence of Madame de Maintenon 
with her agent at the Spanish Court, we read of the 
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Prince of Asturias, the first Bourbon born in Spain, 
receiving the homage of the Spanish nobility when 
a baby of nineteen months. “Never,” writes the 
Princess des Ursins, “was a ceremony performed 
with more pomp, order, and magnificence. ‘The 
Prince himself gave his hand to kiss to those who 
kneeled before him, and as that lasted more than 
three hours, and he was attacked with hunger and 
sleep at the same moment, he began to cry, being 
quite exhausted with the exercise ; but his nurse being 
sent for she relieved him, and he continued to hold 
out his little hand in the most charming manner.” 
This Prince was equally prematurely set on the throne 
by the abdication of his father, when the small-pox 
put an end to a life which had run through all its 
natural share of action and events in childhood. 
Equally instructive is the account of the early years 
of that Duke of Burgundy, the boast of Fénélon, and 
father of Louis XV. The forcing process had, at the 
age of seven, turned this precocious child into a 
monster; only the language ordinarily applied to 
adult wickedness sufficed to describe the strength 
and vehemence of his passions. “He was the prey 
of every passion, and the slave of every pleasure! 
He was often ferocious and cruel.  Inordinately 
proud, he looked upon men only as atoms with 
whom he had no sort of similarity whatever. But 
the brilliancy of his mind, and his penetration, were 
evident, even in his moments of greatest violence. 
His replies created astonishment in all who heard 
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them,” &c. &c. <A formidable pupil certainly to 
tackle with, especially as he must always be addressed 
“Sir.” “I know not, Sir, whether you recollect 
what you said to me yesterday, That you knew who 
you were and who I am. It is my duty to inform 
you that you are ignorant of both the one and the 
other.” The good bishop brings the young prince to 
reason and virtue, and, in his case, we may say he 
had the good fortune to die young—a model prince: 
but evidently he had outlived all this brilliancy ; his 
short man’s career was a failure. Not the least mis- 
fortune of these royal infants is the weight of learning 
in their tutors. Condillac, chosen preceptor to the 
Prince of Parma, composed a course of metaphysical 
lessons for his pupil of seven years, in which he 
made such progress that the complacent philosopher 
writes, that “ his Highness” of that tender age “was 
perfectly acquainted with the system of intellectual 
operations, and was in a condition to substitute just 


b) 


ideas for the false ones which had been given him.’ 
“Your Highness knows what is meant by a system ” 
—deriving an analogy on this abstruse subject from 
his Highness’s little chair as compared to his own 
big one. 

And infant princes were turned into fine gentlemen 
by as rapid a process as they were made philosophers. 
These unfortunates were the subjects of journals care- 
fully kept by their attendants. “TI find,” writes 
Madame de Genlis, to her little pupils of the Orleans 
family, “by the Journal of M. le Brun, that it was the 
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Duke of Montpensier who thought this morning of 
writing to inquire how I did after a slight indisposi- 
tion. You left me yesterday in a calm state, and 
there was no reason for anxiety ; but consistently with 
the strict duties of friendship you ought to have given 
orders before you went to bed for inquiries to be made 
at eight o’clock in the morning to know whether I 
had had any return of my complaint during the night ; 
and you should again have sent at ten to learn from 
myself, the instant I awoke, the exact state of my 
health. Such are the benevolent and tender cares 
which a lively and sincere friendship dictates.” Who 
can wonder at the dissimulation of the kings and 
princes of history, when make-believe and seeming 
were their earliest lessons! It is certainly necessary 
to filling a great part well to be pretty early initiated 
into a sense of distinction; but we may remark by 
the way that premature lessons in self-assertion— 
especially as they tamper with the simplicity of in- 
fancy, very naturally defeat their own end. We are 
told of the Princess Louise, eighth daughter of Louis 
XV., that when only three years old she was served 
in state. It was the custom when royal personages 
drank during their meals, for everybody to stand up. 
The governess observing her supercilious demeanour 
towards her attendants, requested them to forego this 
ceremony, upon which the little Princess immediately 
stopped drinking, and issued the stately order, “ De- 
bout, s'il vous plait! Madame Louise boit.” To judge 
from this example of premature dignity, it may be 
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taught too soon for its purpose. Louise early got tired 
of grandeur and went into a convent; but of the de- 
meanour of her sister princesses in later life, we have 
some record. Horace Walpole writes of his visit to the 
French Court in 1765. After King and Queen he is 
introduced to the four Mesdames, the King’s daughters, 
whom he describes in easy terms as “clumsy, plump 
old wenches, with a bad likeness of their father. They 
stand in a bedchamber in a row, with black cloaks 
and knotting-bags, looking good-humoured, and not 
knowing what to say.” They could not be so very 
old, for their father at this time was only fifty-five ; 
but youth so treated is soon run through. The insight 
into the training of princes given us by these com- 
placent records of processes and triumphant results, 
goes far to excuse all the errors and failures of after- 
life. Life is made a conscious piece of acting from 
the first. Their part is given them too soon, nor is 
there an alternative of wholesome neglect. Neglect 
can only be wholesome where it is in a manner in- 
evitable and surrounded by natural protections. Hap- 
pily for modern princes, their tutors have left off 
writing about them, and illustrating their theories by 
appeals and references to their immature judgment. 
As far as obscurity is possible to lofty station, royal 
infancy in our days enjoys it. We have to borrow 
our examples from a past age. 

As short-lived and not less precocious is infancy in 
the social opposite of existence. The literature of 
destitution is full of the premature sagacity of its 
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childhood. The gamin of Paris or London is a match 
in all the arts of dissimulation with the scion of a 
hundred tyrants; and the small rustic knave follows 
not far behind, masking his designs under an aspect 
of impervious stolidity. Nor are these evidences of a 
corrupt civilisation. Misery and bad company are the 
same forcing agents in the Far West, wherever the 
child is driven to its own guardianship. Witness Bret 
Harte’s pictures of childhood: little Johnny more than 
the intellectual equal of “the old man” his father, 
and of the diggers, whose pet he is, and whose lan- 
euage he copies. “The child, whose face could have 
been pretty, but that it was darkened by knowledge 
of evil, and whose weak treble was broken by the 
hoarseness which vagabondage and premature self- 
assertion can give.” It is a pathetic sketch—the 
child thrown entirely on his own sense and resources, 
at once so knowing and so ignorant, with his sad 
experience of sickness, and old-fashioned views of 
regimen. “ Thar’s dried appils,” he says to his father’s 
cuests, “ but I don’t admire ‘em; appils is swellin’:” 
his long catalogue of diseases, of which he enjoys the 
repetition to his strong burly friends, who ask, “ You 
ain’t agoin’ to turn in agin, are ye?” “ Yes, I are,” 
responded Johnny, decidedly. “Why, what’s up, old 
fellow?” “I’m sick.”. “ How sick?” “I’ve gota 
fevier and chilblains, and roumatiz,” and, as he retreated 
into darkness and under his bed-clothes—“ and biles!” 
The time is Christmas Eve. “ What’s Chrismiss ?” 
he asks his father. “ What’s Chrismiss any way ? 
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Wot’s it all about ?” “Oh, it’s a day,” is all his father 
can answer. 

The child born under, happily, more ordinary cir- 
cumstances, not subject to either of these extremes, 
has neither a part to play nor any sense of responsi- 
bility as to material wants. It trusts the guardianship 
of its wellbeing to its parents implicitly and without 
a thought, and pursues its speculations on the life 
before it quite apart from its own share init. Nor 
are these speculations too curiously inquired into. It 
works out the problems of life at its leisure, no wise 
tutor forestalling every difficulty, and watching for 
every opportunity for instilling a maxim or opening 
out a field of inquiry. It is only by chance and some 
naive revelation that we learn anything of the puzzles 
and comical bewilderments the mind passes through in 
the way from partial knowledge to a clear understand- 
ing, and how it slowly disentangles them for itself,— 
as when the little girl gravely remarked to her mother 
on the birth of a litter of kittens, “ Mamma, I was not 
aware that ours was a married cat.” The child may 
have a philosophic father to whom nothing is more 
interesting than to trace the course of thought and the 
steps of inquiry; but he has something else to do, 
which the tutor has not, than to urge his infant to 
crack hard metaphysic nuts with his first teeth. So 
when he hears of baby watching the horse he is used 
to stroke in the stable as he is being harnessed to the 
carriage, and still with a perplexed air turning his 
head to the empty stall to satisfy himself that he is 
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not there also, he only pronounces it an interesting 
observation. “ Baby was testing an identical proposi- 
tion by experience,” and leaves him to discover, by 
degrees, that a thing can’t be in two places at once. 
That great stimulator of the faculties, a good down- 
right passion, visits small and great alike; but on 
isolated royalty it is allowed to become gigantic, 
generating a morbid self-consuming intelligence. The 
child of ordinary life has his tempers quickening the 
intellect in the same way, and prompting the inex- 
perienced tongue to very apt language. Duly pro- 
voked, he will rattle off a string of motives and reveal 
his inner mind with a clearness which leaves nothing 
to be desired. A little fellow of three, irritated first 
by the refusal of his brother’s toys, and then when 
Freddy is carried off, by a somewhat ostentatious per- 
mission to play with them, lays bare the whole prin- 
ciple of contradiction without a pause to take breath: 
“JT don’t want it, now Freddy is gone, and I shall 
want it when he comes back again; and Freddy shall 
have it when he is naughty, and he shan’t have it 
when he is good; and when he wants it he shan’t 
have it, and when he doesn’t want it he shall have it.” 
Where there is no easy natural check, such a tantrum 
might set a formal long-worded machinery of admoni- 
tion at work, or, if left to itself, possibly issue in a 
temper really formidable. The child, among a crowd 
of equals, finds his level, learns to give and take, sub- 
dued to reason and forbearance by the friendly force 
and pressure of circumstances. Admonition in its 
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place is excellent, but the most telling teaching of all 
is that which the child acquires for himself from the 
favouring influences about him, and this teaching is 
most effectual—is, we may say, the prerogative of 
middle station. 

But if childhood finds its most congenial home in 
middle station, it may be granted that Youth shows 
in greatest splendour when set off by rank and wealth 
and fashion. It is the period—the one age—which 
may be said to need room, a_ broad, well-lighted 
theatre, for its more brilliant display. If people 
could be always young and sustain unchecked their 
powers of receiving and imparting pleasurable excite- 
ment, they would choose well (for this world at least) 
in choosing to be lords and ladies. Society is a 
theatre planned for their interest and to show them to 
the highest advantage. The heir of fame and name 
and fortune, every grace of person and manner sedu- 
lously cultivated, all the world indulgent, deferential, 
solicitous to admire, has only to be willing to please 
to out-top all rivals; and if the heir—what of the 
heiress? all art, all fancy, is inspired by high-born 
beauty in ‘its early prime of imperial loveliness. arth 
has not anything to show more fair to the painter 
or the poet than the brilliant glorified youth of the 
ereat ;—of youth and maiden, trained in the school of 
eracious manners, in all the traditions of sentiment 
and home of a cultivated, far-descended aristocracy ; 
with broad manors and marble halls in ample con- 
formity to their high deserts. Bunt the pity is that 
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this reign is short-lived. The vista to this golden glory 
is too brilliant not to tempt to undue hurry into it; 
and Childhood shortened does not imply youth pro- 
longed. The pace of life is too quick for even the 
feeling of youth to remain in undisturbed quiet posses- 
sion. The young man has no pleasures to wait for. 
The only possibility of man forgetting the flight of 
time is to have something to do more engrossing than 
what is called pleasure. Business — work of some 
kind—is absolutely necessary to sustain the feeling of 
youth ; for work keeps up the idea of learning and 
incompleteness. The distinctions of youth, what it 
excels in, are not accomplishments that improve; the 
only hope and endeavour is to maintain them at their 
present level. The beauty of a season or two has too 
many observers counting them up not to be aware of 
the passage of time; it becomes a haunting idea when 
it interferes so conspicuously with the prestige and 
hopes of life. There is a trepidation, a watching for 
signs when the first exultant pride of beauty in its 
freshness is over. Georges Sand makes one of her 
heroines scream at the first faint suspicion of a wrinkle. 
And while its glory lasts there is naturally an eager 
craving for its appreciation, a conscious sense of a prize 
to be caught ere it passes which disturbs that poetic 
idea of careless, gay, dazzling youth so dear to the 
fancy. The celebrated Lady Townsend—fortunate in 
another string to her bow—wit succeeding to beauty 
—expressed herself anxious to see George the Third’s 
coronation, as she had never seen one. “ Why, Madam, 
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you walked at the last.” “Yes, child,” was her 
answer, “but I saw nothing of it; I only looked to 
see who looked at me.” 

And there is a premature prudence engendered by 
this exaggerated sense of the fleetingness of youth as 
well as a self-absorbed vanity in conscious possession. 
Nature makes the blossoming season short; but, pre- 
cipitating, hastening on the time of bloom, makes it 
shorter still. The girl ceases to feel a girl in high rank 
much sooner than in a middle condition ; high and low 
alike, through different causes, entering early upon the 
dry experience of life. It is those who rank neither 
with rich nor poor, who have to recognise waiting 
as a condition of youth, and to be patient under it, 
who, by the holding out of expectation, feel young the 
longest. Society by no means arranges itself for the 
especial convenience of the youth of the middle classes. 
They have to bide their time and to live upon hope. 
Horace Walpole commends to his friend the good 
sense of his niece Charlotte on occasion of her re- 
ceiving proposals from Lord Dysart, whom she did not 
know by sight, and who wanted to marry her within 
a week, She said to her sister Waldegrave “very 
sensibly,” “If I was but nineteen I would refuse him 
point-blank. I do not like to be married in a week to 
a man I never saw. But I am two-and-twenty ; some 
people say I am handsome, some say I am not; JL 
believe the truth is I am likely to be large and to go 
off soon—it is dangerous to refuse so great a match.” 
“She came and saw this imperious lover, and I believe 
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was glad she had not refused him point-blank, for they 
were married last Thursday—that is, in a week.” It 
is not nature here that makes youth short-lived; a 
girl unhackneyed is still a girl at twenty-two, fresh, 
full of hope and expectation, with her life before her, 
no airs of stale worldly wisdom tainting the sense 
of spring and hope. It is not nature that hurries life 
out of its spring; it is the work of men and women, 
a plot against reason which possesses a frivolous so- 
ciety from first to last, making youth everything till 
all the rest of life is mourned over as a falling-off, 
a weary task, the day after the fair. Youth catches 
the tone, shortening its own span, chattering about 
broken illusions, and asking 


“Ah, what shall I be at fifty, 
Should nature keep me alive, 
If I find the world so bitter, 
When I am but twenty-five ?” 


Horace Walpole in his own person is a representa- 
tive example of this tone, as his early life is an 
example of the brilliant spring which belongs to youth 
among the high-born who are fitted by manner, wit, 
and wealth to illustrate and enjoy it. Age is his 
béte noire ; he cannot forget it; whether he jests or is 
serious we see it a prevailing dread. He adores the 
young, they constitute the charm of society, yet he 
hopes for no tenderness or sympathy from them, and 
is afraid of their contempt. He worships the mem- 
ory of his own youth, its sparkling wit and social 
successes ; he recognises no gains from thought and 
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experience, no compensations, and describes life about 
him or before him as only a repetition of old joys 
from which the spirit has fled, but which he yet pre- 
fers to all that maturity of thought or graver interests 
can offer. In society of ladies, addressing them in 
graceful persiflage, the thought is still uppermost. To 
Lady Hervey he describes the old life as the only one 
in which he can hope to be acceptable, and yet which 
he feels slipping out of, with a banter which is only 
yearning in disguise. “My resolutions for growing 
old and staid are admirable. I wake with a sober 
plan and intend to pass the day with my friends, then 
comes the Duke of Richmond and hurries me down to 
Whitehall to dinner; then the Duchess of Grafton 
sends for me to loo in Upper Grosvenor Street ; before 
I can get thither I am begged to step to Kensington to 
give Mrs Anne Pitt my opinion about a bow-window ; 
after that I am to walk with Miss Pelham in the 
terrace till two in the morning, because it 1s moon- 
light and her chair is not come. All this does not 
help my morning laziness, and by the time I have 
breakfasted, fed my birds and my squirrels, and 
dressed, there is an auction ready; in short, Madam, 
this was my life last week, and is, I think, every week, 
with the addition of forty episodes; so pray forgive 
me; I really will begin to be between forty and fifty 
by the time I am fourscore.” The age between forty 
and fifty is a capital working age, but when more than 
half these years have been spent in precisely the same 
round, the pleasure may well be dashed with fore- 
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bodings, for it is a late age to take to being serious. 
What his real feelings are we learn from a letter to 
his friend George Montagu written two days later. 
“The less one is disposed, if one has any sense, to talk 
of one’s self to people that inquire only out of com- 
pliment, the more satisfaction one feels in indulging 
a self-complacency, by sighing to those that really 
sympathise with our griefs. Do not think it is pain 
that makes me give this low-spirited air to my letter. 
No, it is the prospect of what-is to come, and the 
sensation of what is passing that effects me. The loss 
of youth is melancholy enough, but to enter into old 
age through the gate of infirmity, most disheartening.” 
He suffered, it will be remembered, from gout. “I 
have not the conscience to trouble young people when 
I can no longer be juvenile as they are, and I am tired 
of the world, its politics, its pursuits, and its pleasures, 
but it will cost me some struggles before I submit to 
be tender and careful. Christ! Can I ever stoop to 
the regimen of old age? I do not wish to dress up a 
withered person, nor drag it about to public places, 
but to sit in one’s room clothed warmly, expecting 
visits from folks I don’t wish to see, and tendered and 
flattered by relations impatient for one’s death. Let 
the gout do its worst. . . . Nobody can have truly 
enjoyed the advantages of youth, health, and spirits, 
who is content to exist without the two last, which 
alone bear any resemblance to the first.” It is the 
success, prominence, and brilliancy of his youth that 
is answerable for this tone. The busy worker has a 
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succession of springs. Walpole can only look back. 
“Unlike most people that are growing old, I am con- 
vinced that nothing is charming but what appeared 
important to one’s youth, which afterwards passes for 
follies. Oh! but those follies were sincere; if the 
pursuits of age are so they are sincere alone to self- 
interest. This I think, and have no other care than 
not to think aloud. I would not have respectable 
youth think me an old fool.” And the gloom in- 
creases as years advance. At sixty-six he describes 
himself as a ruin. “Dulness in the form of indo- 
lence grows upon me. I am inactive, lifeless, so 
indifferent to most things that I neither inquire after 
nor remember any topics that might enliven my 
letters. It would be folly in me to concern myself 
about new generations. How little a way can I see 
of their progress!” And yet he lived fourteen years 
after this, feeling older and older, though in the full 
possession of his faculties and even of his style. Can 
any one suppose that under different circumstances, 
under the stimulus of wholesome, because necessary 
occupation,—no careless, insolent triumph of youth to 
look back to, no peerage revealing how long that 
youth was past, no consciousness of being an object 
of curiosity or observation when no longer worth 
looking at,—Horace Walpole would not have been a 
younger man at forty-seven and sixty-seven respec- 
tively, than these revelations show him ? 

Youth, which is graceful in its golden prime, too 
often develops or collapses into awkward unsightly 
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proportions. Sensitiveness as well as vanity suffers 
under the contrast. Who would not rather be one 
of the crowd of lookers-on than the observed of all 
observers on the occasion of the visit to Stowe he 
celebrates, where he was invited to meet the Princess 
Amelia, and an al fresco entertainment was arranged 
in the stately gardens and lamp-lit grotto? “The 
evening being, as will happen, more than cool, and 
the destined spot anything but dry, as our procession 
descended the vast flight of steps into the garden, in 
which was assembled a crowd of people from Bucking- 
ham and the neighbouring villages, to see the princess 
and the show, the moon shining very bright, I could 
not help laughing as I surveyed our troop, which, 
instead of tripping lghtly to such an Arcadian enter- 
tainment, were hobbling down by the _ balustrades, 
wrapped up in cloaks and greatcoats for fear of 
catching cold. The earl, you know, is bent double, 
the countess very lame; I am a miserable walker, and 
the princess, though as strong as the Brunswick lion, 
makes no figure in going down fifty stone stairs. 
Except Lady Anne, and by courtesy Lady Mary, we 
were none of us young enough for a pastoral. These 
jaunts are too juvenile. I am ashamed to look back 
and remember in what year of Methuselah I was here 
first.” It is a very formidable penalty of rank and 
ereatness never to be allowed to sink into personal 
insignificance. Quite apart from vanity must come 
the longing, when crowds come to see, to be something 
worth seeing. It is enough to account for the mis- 
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anthrophy of some royal fops and belles, when self- 
flattery can no longer give the lie to the mirror’s 
home truths. 
“Shall I believe him ashamed to be seen ? 
For only once, in the village street 


Last year, I caught a glimpse of his face, 
A grey old wolf, and a lean.” 


Industry, in whatever rank, keeps off the sense and 
dread of age. It is perhaps some decay of brain 
power in the indolent or idle which suggests it. The 
ereat leaders of parties know better than to put such 
ideas into other people’s heads; but also they have no 
leisure for speculation upon the mere progress of time. 
They accept work as the proper necessity of middle 
life, and the period of middle life lasts lone where the 
faculties are all kept employed, and are found equal 
to the demands on them. The busy man, whether 
statesman or shopkeeper, has his mind, thoughts, plans 
all fixed on the future. He looks forward, which is 
the habit of youth, and thus keeps up the sensation 
when the fact is long past. But where the prizes 
of life come with youth without pains or care, com- 
paratively few recognise the charm of work. It looks 
like duty only, if indeed it is that, to people who have 
already what most men work for. It is only the 
middle and lower classes who are driven to it on pain 
of want or loss of self-respect; and perhaps it is in 
the middle class especially that it acts as an elixir. 
The poor age and fade under their toil, and can’t help 
feeling and saying that they do, when strength and 
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agility fail them, and back and limbs ache under 
burdens that once were easy. Vigour of mind out- 
lives vigour of limb. The lawyer and keen man of 
business are not reminded from within by the loss of 
power that the descent of the hill has begun, till long 
after the cottager and his wife look and call them- 
selves old man and woman. Of course there are 
dangers in this unconsciousness, Men should always 
bear in mind that they are mortal; but the fret 
and moan of dissatisfaction, the murmur that youth 
is gone, leaving nothing else worth living for, is no 
better preparation for death than the loins girded and 
the lamps burning—than strenuous activity, even in 
temporal duties. If the poet, conscious that his leaf 
is sere, as he bids “ fall, rosy garland, from my head,” 
can look forward— 


“Yet will I temperately rejoice ; ” 


so may the middle life of the great middle class, so 
long as the world keeps it busy. 

It is not the poetical view of youth that we are 
combating, but the cynical view of all the rest of life, 
which with so many is either an affectation or a 
needless gloom. Experience rarely fits in with the 
ideal—we scarcely think it does with the following 
tender monody which we find in Dr Newman’s ser- 
mon, entitled the Second Spring; but unquestionably 
youth under its more charming aspect is the most 
lovely spectacle granted to mortal eyes, and as such 
should be pictured and sung. 
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“ How beautiful is the human heart when it puts forth its 
first leaves, and opens and rejoices in its spring-tide! Fair as 
may be the bodily form, fairer far, in its green foliage and bright 
blossoms, is natural virtue. It blooms in the young, like some 
rich flower, so delicate, so fragrant, and so dazzling, generosity, 
lightness of heart and amiableness, the confiding spirit, the 
gentle temper, the elastic cheerfulness, the open hand, the pure 
affection, the noble aspiration, the heroic resolve, the romantic 
pursuit, the love in which self has no part—are not these beauti- 
ful? and are they not dressed up and set forth for admiration in 
their best shapes, in tales and in poems? and ah! what a pros- 
pect of good is there! Who could believe that it is to fade! 
and yet as night follows upon day, as decrepitude follows upon 
health, so surely are failure, and overthrow, and annihilation, 
the issue of this natural virtue, if time only be allowed to it to 
run its course. There are those who are cut off in the first open- 
ing of this excellence, and then if we may trust their epitaphs, 
they have lived like angels; but wait awhile, let them live on, 
let the course of life proceed, let the bright soul go through the 
fire and water of the world’s temptations, and seductions, and 
corruptions, and transformations, and alas for the insufficiency 
of nature ! alas for its powerlessness to persevere, its wayward- 
ness in disappointing its own promise! Wait till youth has be- 
come age, and not more different is the miniature we have of 
him when a boy, when every feature spoke of hope, put side by 
side with the large portrait painted to his honour when he is old, 
when his limbs are shrunk, his eye dim, his brow furrowed, and 
his hair grey, than differs the moral grace of that boyhood from 
the forbidding and repulsive aspect of his soul, now that he has 
lived to the age of man. For moroseness, and misanthropy, and 
selfishness, is the ordinary winter of that spring.” 


Exposed to the test by which age is tested, surely 
all these excellences of youth which issue in so 
dreary a winter will prove not only transient but 
illusory :—-seeming and no more. Youth is the 
cunningest of all disguises,—looking back, we see 
the faults of the man to have been there all the 
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while; the noble aspiration and generosity, judged by 
this key, vain self-confidence; the elastic cheerful- 
ness, mere animal spirits; just as the misanthropy of 
later years resolves itself into bile. Man is so com- 
plex a being—presents so many sides and aspects, 
that a hundred dissimilar portraits may all be living 
likenesses. If our memory responds to this picture 
with some gracious answering image, it cannot deny 
or refuse its tribute in illustration of a directly 
opposite one. There is no selfishness so blind, re- 
morseless, and merely animal as youthful selfishness 
in some terrible instances. The preaching of con- 
sequences does sometimes tell upon such natures; 
they are more tolerable at fifty. Some touch of 
sympathy awakes in them. Experience humanises 
them. ‘“ Wisdom and experience,” says Swift, “ which 
are divine qualities, are the properties of age, and 
youth in the want of them is contemptible. But 
I do not say this to mortify or discourage young 
men. I would not by any means have them despise 
themselves, for that is the ready way to be despised 
by others, and the consequences of contempt are fatal. 
For my part I take self-conceit and opinionativeness,” 
which he assumes to be the leading characteristic of 
young men, and their stock-in-trade, “to be of all 
others the most useful and profitable qualities of the 
mind. It has to my knowledge made bishops and 
judges and smart writers, and pretty fellows and 
pleasant companions and good preachers.” The 
truth is that youth admits of as many interpreta- 
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tions as there are interpreters. The genius and 
temper of the observer give it its colour, and that 
temper, in all but the satirist, is indulgent. We are 
satisfied with youth if it only enjoys itself and 
frankly takes the good the gods provide, without 
reflecting that the boy is more often father to the 
man than his opposite: only his errors have a way of 
seeming transient; things don’t look the same. What 
a different impression would Froissart’s picture of 
himself make if he was describing the tastes of his 
maturity ; yet the same easy joyous selfishness shows 
in boy and man. “ Well I loved to see dances and 
carollings, well to hear minstrelsy and tales of glee, 
well to attach myself to those who loved hounds and 
hawks, well to toy with my fair companions at school, 
and methought I had the art well to win their grace. 
My ears quickened at the sound of uncorking the 
wine-flask, for I took great pleasure in drinking and 
in fair array, and in delicate and fresh cates. I love 
to see (as is reason) the early violets and the white 
and red roses, and also chambers fairly lighted; justs, 
dances, and late vigils, and fair beds for refreshment ; 
and for my better repose a night draught of claret or 
Rochelle wine mingled with spice.” Youth, which 
everything becomes, can be poetically selfish, but this 
cannot be managed in later years when reason and 
calculation come in. Pepys had exactly the same 
tastes as Froissart. But, instead of obeying his 
instincts without question, he explains matters to 
himself. “The truth is,” he writes at thirty-three, 
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when conscious that youth was taking wing, “I do 
indulge myself a little the more in pleasure, knowing 
that this is the proper age of my life to do it; and 
out of my observation that most men that do thrive 
in the world do forget to take pleasure during the 
time that they are getting their estate, but reserve that 
till they have got one, then it is too late for them to 
enjoy it.” But though more calculating he is less 
selfish as he gets older. The especial virtue of middle 
life—hospitality, redeems his indulgences from being 
mere personal gratification. Instead of feasting at 
other people’s expense he entertains at his own. He 
deseribes an entertainment to his friends, beginning 
with dinner at noon, dancing jigs and country dances 
till two o’clock in the morning, finally lodging all his 
euests for the night, “and so broke up with extraor- 
dinary pleasure, as being one of the days and nights 
of my life spent with the greatest content, and that 
which I can but hope to repeat again a few times in 
my whole life.” And a day or two after, counting up 
the cost, “This day my wife made it appear to me 
that my late entertainment this week cost me above 
£12, an expense which I am almost ashamed of; 
though it is but once in a great while, and is the end 
for which, in the most part, we live, to have such a 
merry day once or twice in a man’s life.” 
Worldiness is assumed to be the one vice needing 
time for its development. Youth, conventionally 
speaking, is generous; middle age calculating and 
worldly. How often experience antedates the exhibi- 
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tion of this quality, each observer of life must deter- 
mine for himself. Some whose business has been the 
study and delineation of human nature, affirm with 
confidence that selfishness shows itself equally betimes 
with the darker plague-spots of humanity. Lord 
Lytton has lately set men speculating on the age of 
murderers. Murderers, he says, are generally young 
men, and for the reason that it belongs to youth to 
begin the habit of miscalculating its own power in 
relation to the society in which you live. We learn 
from the newspapers that the fellows who murder 
their sweethearts are from two to six and twenty ; and 
persons who murder from other motives than love— 
that is, from revenge, avarice, or ambition 





are gener- 
ally about twenty-eight. Twenty-eight is the usual 
close of the active season for getting rid of one’s 
fellow-creatures. No man, he tells us, ever commits 
“a first crime of a violent nature, such as murder, 
after thirty.” It is something for the middle-aged 
man to feel himself out of the range of the more vio- 
lent excesses; but in fact, as men mostly feel young 
long after they cease to be so, the immunity is not 
realised. 

We say that most men feel younger than they 
are, and this is perhaps because most men have not 
fulfilled in any degree their vague expectations for 
themselves, because they have as yet no sense of per- 
formance. Their shyness and reserve keep up a feel- 
ing of youth, while the faculty of effective, vehement 
expression, of compelling notice or a hearing, makes 
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people feel old. We have already said that prema- 
ture distinction, any circumstance disorganising life’s 
machinery, a rush into publicity from whatever cause, 
separates from childhood, and induces a sense of youth 
long left behind. The author, whose first book, writ- 
ten in youthful enthusiasm, succeeds, but whose mind 
“bears but one skimming,” feels old. So long as 
people have, or believe they have, the best part of 
themselves still unrevealed, some choice faculty hidden 
from daylight, they feel young. The poet Cowper, 
victim as he was of low spirits, and an inner life of 
brooding despondency, yet betrays no premature sense 
of age; if he notes his grey hairs, it is to say the dif- 
ference is more outside than in. Writing at the age 
of fifty-five, he says to Lady Hesketh, “I have, what 
perhaps you little suspect me of, in my nature on 
infinite share of ambition, but with it, I have at the 
same time, as you well know, an equal share of diffi- 
dence. To this combination of opposite qualities it 
has been owing, that till lately I stole through life 
without undertaking anything, yet always wishing to 
distinguish myself.” The works that made his fame 
were composed in the ten years from fifty to sixty; his 
industry during this period, the exceeding quiet of his 
life, the simplicity of his tastes, and the constancy of 
his affections, held him all this time aloof as it were 
from the course of time. It is an effort for him to 
realise it. “It costs me not much difficulty,” he writes 
to the same lady, whom he had not seen for years, 
“to suppose that my friends, who were, already old 
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when I saw them last, are old still, but it costs me a 
good deal sometimes to think of those who were at 
that time young as being older than they were. I 
know not what impression Time may have made upon 
your person, for while his claws (as our grannams 
called them) strike deep furrows in some faces, he 
seems to sheathe them with much tenderness, as if 
fearful of doing injury, to others ; but though an enemy 
to the person, he is a friend to the mind, and you have 
found him so.’ To Cowper, his lady friends were 
always young and always attractive. We do not 
wonder at their tender devotion to him. Again, a 
full fruitful mind can never feel the saddening sense 
of ageing and slipping out of the race, because the 
finer temper is never satisfied with the work done, 
and hopes to do better—to be daily self-surpassed. 
So Dryden, felicitating the young poet, reserves one 
excellence as unattainable, short of mellow maturity : 


“What could advancing age have given more ? 
It might (what Nature never gives the young) 
Have taught the numbers of thy native tongue ; 
But satire needs not these, and wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line.” 


Everybody desires to live long, but nobody wants to be 
old, says Swift. In one sense this is not an unreason- 
able wish, for age simply counted by years is a very 
arbitrary mode of reckoning. If it could be foreseen 
how long the bodily and mental constitution would 
maintain their vigour, then the period of age setting 
in might be calculated with some accuracy. As it is, 
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many men of fifty are older than others a score years 
their senior. Decrepitude and deadened faculties are 
old age whenever they come. We of necessity use 
the term whether speaking of decay, or length of days ; 
but people may be excused from appropriating the 
epithet old to themselves when the spring of life still 
lasts in them. All vigorous septuagenarians resent 
the civilities of forward politeness, officious in its offer 
of assistance. Even those reverential marks of defer- 
ence which have got the Spartan youth so much credit 
with posterity, would certainly not suit the taste of 
our more advanced civilisation. The astute man of 
the world, however many years he counts, prefers to 
meet men as equals while he meets them at all. It is 
only when a certain point is reached and retirement is 
courted, when age is alike felt and acknowledged a 
distinction by the bearer of a weight of years, and 
those who admire how worthily and reverently they 
are borne, that open demonstrations of respect are 
appropriate. While M. Thiers governed France, to 
obtrude his age upon him by any paraded act of rev- 
erence, would have been an impertinence. So long 
indeed’ as he takes an active part in public affairs it 
must still be such; but it was a graceful mark of 
respect when Lord St Leonards came into court at 
Kingston the other day, for all the bar to rise, and by 
standing show their reverence for the venerable peer, 
the “ Nestor of the profession.” 

No house, said Sydney Smith, is well fitted up in 
’ the country without people of all ages in it. There 
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must be an old man or woman to pet, he says: to 
respect, we add; for a child’s first impressions of old 
age, such as influence the sentiment of a life, are 
caught from the tone around it. John Kemble’s 
widow used to tell how her husband on a visit at some 
ereat house had the ill luck to throw down and break 
some little Lady Mary’s favourite doll. The child 
stood in speechless indignation till her anger found 
vent in an epithet, the most disparaging she knew, 
“You are an old man.” In a simpler household, 
where age was held in veneration, a child of some three 
or four years old was reading in Genesis to an ancient 
lady. “Are you as old as Methuselah ?” he asked, in 
all innocence, looking up into the kindly wrinkled 
face. The old lady, tickled by the question, repeated 
it a year after in the presence of the boy’s younger 
brother, who seeing people laugh felt an apology in- 
cumbent upon him. “I daresay,’ said he, “he only 
said it out of compliment.” 

The question of age to an ordinary man does not 
become a personal one so long as the majority of the 
people he meets, either in domestic life, society, or the 
street are his seniors. A man of sixty living exclu- 
sively with people of seventy or eighty would always 
feel young. We see this where an elderly daughter has 
the charge of parents, who engross her thoughts; until 
they die she scarcely realises her own standing ; it adds 
perhaps a gloom to her life to find herself suddenly in 
a generation older, a subject for that 





another class 
“ powerful distemper old age,” as Montaigne calls it. 
M 
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It is one of the proper functions of Old Age to set 
off human life at its best, to reconcile men to its 
troublous course. If no man can be called happy till 
his death, they who are nearest the final goal and still 
cheerful and contented best deserve the epithet. Their 
serenity illuminates the whole backward path. The 
eriefs, cares, and perplexities of life lose some of their 
bitterness when we see the bitterness outlived. There 
are pleasures which years cannot extinguish. As the 
active business of life recedes from the failing hand we 
see these pleasures assume a larger and more satisfying 
aspect. The beneficent habit of industry, the activity 
which leads up to and accompanies most extreme old 
age, finds new work for itself, and often assumes a 
poetical form. A man of ninety-two, whose life had 
been passed in an incredible round of toil of mind and 
body, when labour was no longer possible, made it a 
business to survey the stars every night. His tottering 
steps’ last office was duly to lead him to the open air, 
where he could “examine the heavens”; his last 
words, “ How clear the moon shines to-night!” One 
great lesson of old age to us all is, that if we would 
live long and keep our powers, we must use them. 
All noted examples of old age are associated with 
exercise of some kind, either of body or of brain, and 
as being noted chiefly of brain. Indolence seems 
never to live long. To be sure, the old Cumberland 
beggar’s exercise —he who fulfils the test of real 
old age, that to the current memory he always seemed 
old— 
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“ Him from my childhood have I known, and then 
He was so old, he seems not older now,” 

does not constitute him an example of sustained men- 
tal effort, but he “travels on,” and has travelled as 
long as the poet can remember him; and it was this 
ceaseless course which kept him alive. Old Elspeth 
in the ‘Antiquary’ is an unprofitable instance of brain- 
work, but what an image of ceaseless busy memory 
she presents, of a mind for ever in pursuit! All ex- 
perience and observation present examples to the point. 
Looking upon the leaders in political life, it sometimes 
seems that mankind has gained ten years of working 
power since the Psalmist numbered the days of our 
age. And what work is harder! What taxes the 
powers with stronger tension! It is not this taxing 
of the faculties which tries men: where the power 
exists it demands exercise, and frets the system if left 
unemployed. What does wear out the brain and 
shortens life is harass, which torments the mind much 
more through our private interests and affections than 
through great public responsibilities. We doubt if a 
distressed life is ever a very long one. Lither the 
lot is free from such conflicts, or the temperament is 
too calm and equable to be violently tossed by them. 

As the average age of woman exceeds that of man, 
our examples of clever distinguished old ladies would 
probably outnumber our list of lawyers and statesmen, 
though the eyes of all the world are not upon them 
in the same way. What a bevy of witty, learned, 
charming old ladies depart this scene together at the 
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close of Miss Berry’s Memoirs. She in her ninetieth 
year, her sister Agnes a year younger, Joanna Baillie 
eighty-nine, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, a contemporary 
of the set, all maintaining their powers to the last ; 
their interests, letters, and conversation constituting 
them cherished members of a brilliant society. 
Mary Somerville is a still later and more signal 
example of the life-sustaining power of brain-work. 
An acquaintance has recorded his impressions of her 
on her ninetieth birthday," when he visited her at 
Naples in 1870. In the spacious drawing-room of a 
great palazzo he found her with two ladies; herself 
sitting watchful and dignified in a low arm-chair. Her 
ninety years had withered her frame and impaired her 
hearing, but her interest in current events was still 
keen. “She had foreseen the war fifty years before 
at the Restoration.” She was military and commiser- 
ating, critic and woman by turns. You had but to 
close your eyes and to fancy a clever modern English- 
woman talking; the words and thoughts were as fresh 
and current as those of the clever young wife of a 
clever young member of Parliament. But of course 


she was most interesting when she came to talk of 
herself. 


““T do not apologise for talking of myself,’ she said, ‘ for it 
is always good for the young to hear that old age is not so terri- 
ble as they fear. My life is a very placid one. I have my coffee 
early ; from eight to twelve I write or read in bed ; then I rise 
and paint in my studio for an hour—that is all I can manage 





1 People’s Magazine, February 1873. 
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now! The afternoon is my time of rest, then comes dinner time, 
and after that I sit here and am glad to see any kind friends who 
may like to visit me.’ Then she would explain what was the read- 
ing and writing she was engaged upon. She was correcting and 
adding to the first edition of ‘Molecular and Microscopic Science,’ 
—‘only putting it in order for my daughter to publish when a 
second edition is called for after my death. Oh, they are quite 
competent to do it,’ she would say with a smile; ‘I took care 
they should be much better educated than I was. And I am 
reading a good deal now—reading Herodotus. I took him down 
from my shelves the other day—it was the first time I had tried 
to read Greek for fifty years—to see if I had forgotten the char- 
acter. To my delight I found I could read and understand him 
quite easily. What a charming writer Herodotus is!’ All this 
was without the slightest pedantry—the utterance of a perfectly 
natural, simple mind, that dwelt upon subjects which interested 
it when they saw that they interested its neighbour.” 

We have dwelt upon the bright side of the picture 
—not often seen, perhaps, but where temper, intellect, 
and health combine, to be found within each reader’s 
experience. Rarely among the poor does extreme old 
age descend with so indulgent an aspect. The very 
old can scarcely be other than objects of unmingled 
pity when the material necessities of life need labour 
for their supply. The loss of authority, the dread of 
dependence, the spectre of the workhouse! natural 
cheerfulness is not strong enough to encounter these 
terrors, unaided by numbed faculties on the one hand, 
or deep religious faith on the other. Acting upon a 
proud nature, accustomed to domineer in the days of 
its strength, and, in fact, intellectually superior, they 
sometimes produce very tragical effects. Old age and 
helplessness, in such a case, will harden into misan- 


thropy, and deliberately die of want and starvation 
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rather than accept prolonged life on intolerable terms. 
Swift says that dignity, high station, or great riches 
are in some sort necessary to old men, in order to 
keep the younger at a distance, who are otherwise apt 
to insult them on the score of age. Certainly inde- 
pendence is desirable in a very particular sense ; but 
the happiest old age seems to be found where compe- 
tence is enjoyed apart from rank and state. And 
what a deep pathos attends the death of the very old 
—what a ink with the past is snapped—how much 
knowledge is irrecoverably lost to the world! 

To lament over human life as a failure, to sum up 
its transient pleasures, sorrows, losses, as the whole 
that is worth dwelling upon, is so general a tone that 
it seems taking a low line to give weight to compen- 
sations ; but surely the blessings of Providence which 
spread over the whole of existence are designed to 
dignify every part. Youth has many friends and all 
the world for admirers, and responds so well to ideal 
treatment that the artist may well lavish his fairest 
colours upon it. But if a man will appeal to his own 
experience, and ask himself from whom he has de- 
rived the greatest benefits, we believe he will find 
that he owes his snuggest comfort, his most genial 
companionship, his highest converse, his warmest 
sympathy, to that age which is set down as hard and 
worldly because it is necessarily busy with the world’s 
material things, but which in fact is naturally more 
accessible than youth from the knowledge that the 
more passionate and exciting passages of life are over, 
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and that a stage of life is reached in which its ro- 
mance and many of its most lively interests can only 
be tasted through sympathies. ; 

We let our years slip through our fingers like 
water. Of young and old alike this is too often true. 
It is no part of our aim to intrude on the preacher’s 
office ; we have confined ourselves to the social aspect 
of the question—age as viewed by a man’s self and 
those about him. There are deep and solemn 
thoughts peculiar to every stage. Surely the way to 
let no period slip by us unheeded is to study the 
duties and privileges of each with an impartial judg- 
ment and a thankful heart. 


TEMPER, 


THERE seems a peculiar tendency in men to change 
the meaning or to abandon the use of words by 
which they express the more intimate relations and 
emotions, the events that happen to us all, or the 
temperament and disposition that characterises each 
one of us. It matters not how fit the word is for 
its work, it must go when its time comes. Men no 
longer wed but marry; we give up sweetheart to the 
vulgar without an equivalent; and that fine word 
humour has so changed its meaning, that when Addi- 
son says—“ No man ought to be tolerated in an 
habitual humour by any who do not wait on him 
for bread ”—the modern reader has to consider before 
he apprehends his exact meaning. The vocabulary 
of one generation does not suit the needs of the next. 
Sometimes we amplify and sometimes we condense. 
But however the pen expresses itself, it inscribes at 
the same time a date to be detected by posterity. 
Through what a quaint series of archaisms does 
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Anthony Wood endeavour to give variety to the 
announcement of death, as one after another he closes 
his biographical record; seeking to adapt it to the 
worth and character of each. The saint surrenders 
up his pious soul, the player makes his last exit, a 
clap did usher Davenant to his grave; one concludes 
his last day, another pays his last debt, another gives 
up the ghost, another yields to nature. To be born 
is to receive his first breath; to die, to surrender up 
his last,—and so on. Modern biographers, seeing 
that one event happens to all, give up the hope of 
exciting new reflections in the reader, and resign 
themselves to the bare record, “he died.” Thus the 
ingenuities of composition exercise themselves by turns 
in different fields. We are simple where our prede- 
cessors were moral and didactic. 

But it is in what concerns the inner man that we 
note more particularly this law of change. The com- 
plexities of the subject, the difficulties of analysis, the 
perversions of satire and irony, all tend to it. The 
term that satisfies one age fails to say what the next 
wants to have said. What breadth, nobleness, and 
benignity, for instance, our ancestors saw in the 
quality good-nature! but humanity was not amiable 
enough to allow of its continuance in this first mean- 
ing. It had lost it in Dryden’s time, who “ would 
fain bring back good-nature to its original significa- 
tion of virtue,’ though the change he notices is rather 
an adulteration than actual change, an excellence de- 
eraded into an easiness of nature. The change in the 
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word which heads our subject is more fundamental. 
Temper, familiarly used, may be said to have turned 
round in its meaning within the last two or three 
hundred years. It used to be the atmosphere of the 
soul, apphed generally in a favourable sense. “ Re- 
store yourselves unto your tempers,” writes Ben 
Jonson. Nowadays when a man is in a temper, if 
we dare, we bid him come out of it. True, to lose 
temper is still to lose serenity —“ keep your temper” 
is still familiar counsel: we so far hold to the old 
turn of phrase; but now to have temper is to be 
disturbed and disturbing. But here again we con- 
dense where our forefathers amplified. By what 
various epithets they indicated stormy, disordered, 
irascible natures! They were peevish, froward, sour, 
petulant, waspish, angry, fuming, shrewd. They had 
their masculine and feminine adjectives. ‘The men 
were choleric, the women were curst. The men 
raged, the women had their glouting humours, fits, 
and vapours ; they were scolds, they were jades, they 
were shrews and vixens. For all this, whether in 
man or woman, we substitute, in common parlance, 
one generic term, temper as a possession, ill temper as 
its manifestation. The affix “bad” or “ill”—a bad 
temper, ill-tempered—is so modern, that we should 
scarcely find it in any book more than a hundred 
years old; sweet temper occurring earlier than the 
reverse. We say common parlance, for no doubt it 
was its introduction into common use which caused 
the change of meaning. Now, Nature with the vulgar 
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has never been much used in a personal sense. With 
them it is the Nature of things or of work, not of 
man. The countryman understood the nature of all 
farm-labour ; good food loses its natwre under adverse 
condition. The cynicism of would-be wit and no vul- 
gar handling, transposed good-nature in man into a 
vapid quality. But with temper it is different. So 
soon as it slipped into conversational use it altered its 
meaning by a sort of necessity; for the common run 
of people think of nothing in the abstract, and temper 
does not come under consideration at all with the 
vulgar but as a thing disturbed and causing disturb- 
ance. “Keep your temper,” says mild Mrs Lirriper 
to her fiery subordinate, applying the term here in 
its primitive sense. “Tl show them the sort of 
temper I keep,” is the virago’s reply. “ All of us has 
our tempers,” says the maid of her fellow-servants ; 
“put I think his is the worst.” “ What sort of 
temper?” asks a lady. “ Ma’am, she hasn’t one,” is 
the favourable rejoinder. We have all found that, 
however curious the distinctions between one form of 
diseased temper and another, the troublesome and 
vexatious qualities of one and all have a common 
resemblance. They all make themselves unpleasantly 
felt, all disturb our peace, all suggest the same pre- 
cautions, all arouse, though in various degrees, a 
kindred irritation. Whether the man is sullen or 
snappish, crabbed or snarling, fretful or furious, it is 
equally wisdom to let the sleeping dog lie so long as 
sleep it will. 
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However, having settled for mutual convenience 
upon a generic term, we cannot for a moment rest in 
it. There are infinite varieties of bad temper, as well 
as shades and degrees of the same. Yet we may first 
define the three distinctions of temper in its primary 
meaning, with relation to irascibility. An ordinary 
temper is quiet and so far good as long as it is not 
provoked; a bad temper is the aggressor; a sweet 
temper can agree with a bad one through its own be- 
nignity. We should be careful how we call even the 
ageressive temper a bad one. It may arise from such 
purely physical causes as to be beyond the power of 
complete control; but it cannot exist without our 
being alive to it. It may be so slight an inconveni- 
ence as merely to ruffle the surface of social inter- 
course, and to amuse while it ruffles, or it may dis- 
turb social and domestic hfe to its very depths—it 
may be food for gentle satire or it may embitter life ; 
but wherever it exists 1t is perceived, or at least felt. 
Anything deserving to be defined as “a temper” at 
all, is a presence not to be forgotten by those within 
its influence—a fact, though it may not be recognised 
by its right name. That only should be called a bad 
temper which needs to be calculated upon and warded 
against at every turn—which constitutes a recognised 
trial in those near enough to be subject to it— 
which leads those acquainted with it to ask first at 
every turn of affairs how Mr M will take it ? 
what Mrs N will say to it? But every ageres- 
sive temper, compatible as it is with a thousand 
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excellent and charming qualities, lays itself open to 
certain tests. Take, for example, in any family circle, 
the member who has first to be considered in any 
plan or arrangement—apart, we mean, from natural 
recognised claims,—the one whom it is all-important 
to please because he is certain to make it unpleasantly 
apparent that he is not pleased—~hat one has the 
temper ; though very lkely the judgment would sur- 
prise himself and be excepted against by his friends, 
for it requires two in this state of the disorder to 
bring it to a head; and so long as the temper acts 
unconsciously and is unconsciously yielded to, it is 
bearable. The downward step from this stage is 
where the temper is brought to play as an engine— 
where the man makes himself “ nasty ” and knows it ; 
for here is deliberate aggression which no merely ordi- 
nary temper can stand unmoved. Every degree of 
bad temper, even the slightest, can only relieve itself 
through the suffering of others. The suffering, de- 
signed whether consciously or not, may be shght— 
mere uneasiness; but that uneasiness is the object 
aimed at. The sullen look when others are gay is 
meant to check that gaiety. The frown or the scowl 
grows darker until it has effected its purpose. Some- 
body must share the gloom before it will pass away. 
Happy the man who can honestly clear himself of 
all knowledge of this sour condition! Without being 
ill-tempered, most people have their periods of bad 
temper. We may all have our turns of acting bdéte 
noire, though our test applies to those of whom the 
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performance is expected—to whom it comes most 
naturally. If we, too, share a temper of this sort, it 
is well that we should face it, under whatever aspect. 
It may be a temper that stands in the way of others’ 
independence of action, and innocent enjoyment ; 
instigated by jealousy, it may interfere with friend- 
ships and intimacies; stimulated by obtrusiveness, it 
may exact a share in every interest or excitement ; 
spurred by contradiction, it may quench the flow of 
thought and opinion; set on by egoism, it may allow 
no kindnesses, liberalities, affections it does not share ; 
prompted by bile or indigestion, it may refuse to 
suffer alone, exacting a tribute of discomfort from all 
within reach of the evil influence. So blind is ill 
temper that any one of these states may be the habit 
of the mind without a suspicion of the fact. Few 
people would be recognised kill-joys if they knew it. 
Certain it is that no study of temper in the abstract 
should be pursued without self-study and reference to 
conscience. The two pursuits have not as much in 
common as they seem; and ill temper may refine 
upon ill temper, analyse, depict with telling effect, 
without once consulting the inner consciousness. 
No temper should be condemned as bad that is not 
set going by selfish considerations. Men may be 
vehement and passionate to any excess, on public 
grounds if no personal motive mixes itself with their 
heat, without exciting, even in those unaccustomed to 
look for motives, the repugnance that bad temper 
must always excite. The distinction is felt before it 
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is seen. However, it is rare to find anger without 
this alloy; the man in a passion is a city without 
gates and bars, and self very readily steps in where 
the spirit is off its guard. Still a man full of general 
interests, apt to throw himself into great questions 
with which he has no other personal concern than 
as they stir his deeper nature, may commit even out- 
rages of temper under provocation, without earning or 
meriting the epithet ill-tempered; for a bad temper 
narrows and confines the spirit — indulged, it im- 
prisons it within the circle of personal claims, con- 
sequence, rights, pretensions, predominance, and puts 
the ego foremost, however seemingly remote from the 
cause of irritation: and these claims must in fairness 
be wnreasonable claims; for we have as much right to 
be angry at real injustice or wrong towards ourselves 
as at that of which others are the victims. 

Men are indulgent to the excesses of fire and 
impulse. Indeed the merely impersonal disposition 
that lives out of self, and is without passion of any 
kind, is scarcely fit for social intercourse. We are not 
interested in any person not to be moved by sense of 
wrongs to at least a spurt of anger; and, in fact, the 
person without a spirit that can be roused, without the 
temptation to fire up at injury and injustice towards 
himself or others, is either broken-spirited by weight 
of ill-usage, or born lethargic, phlegmatic, passive, or 
merely frivolous and wanting in self-respect. Of the 
crushed spirit, which is past, and perhaps above, being 
stirred to any heat of indignation, Silvio Pellico is an 
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instance, as well in the concluding tone of his pathetic 
narrative of suffering as in his later writings: and also 
many a wife, whose tale of wrong, from the bullying ~ 
temper of a tyrant husband, can only be read in the 
blank resignation of an overtasked patience, telling 
upon movement, attitude, expression. “She looks as if 
she had been put upon all her life,’ is the colloquial 
mode of accounting for this melancholy prostration. 
God tries His servants with the sharp instrument of 
human cruelty; some indignation at evil must and 
should stir the heart, so long as its mechanism remains 
in healthy working condition, till the tension of a 
protracted, severely tasked patience wears out the 
spring,—which it does after a time, when hopelessly 
exposed to the tyranny either of system and law, or, 
what is worse, a cruel temper. 

But this word Spirit has gone through as many 
changes as the cognate terms under discussion. To be — 
spiritless is to be born below or beyond, or to have 
outlived, common sympathy; to have a spirit is often 
a euphemism for temper of the more violent and irre- 
pressible kind. Persons will boast of a spirit who 
suppose themselves owners of a temper not worse, at 
least, than the average. The indulgent husband whose 
wife keeps him in hot water with all his old friends, 
and prevents his making new ones, will own, in con- 
fidence, that his wife has a spirit, while he still would 
not breathe the word temper even to the reeds: though 
the time must surely come when the admission will 
be made and the epithet appled in its fullest force. 
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There is indeed so much to provoke us all, in the turn 
things are apt to take in this world, that temper, 
until we have seriously suffered from it, rather stimu- 
lates sympathy than destroys it. Nobody is liked the 
worse for occasionally showing other people that he 
has a temper; we take it as a vindication and excuse 
for our own lapses in kind. He is more one of us. 
Moreover, we are tolerant of temper as of a defect for 
which no one is wholly responsible. People are born 
of a certain composition—what the Italians call pasta. 
There is something in the passionate or sullen temper 
that now and then takes the reins out of the hands of 
reason—will he, nill he. Just as no self-discipline or 
training will impart a sweet temper, which is a gift of 
Nature, “not an acquired but a natural excellence,” 
—so no conquest over temper can be so complete as to 
blot. out every indication or possibility of relapse ; it 
can be brought under, but not changed to its contrary. 
The victim of it is interesting as being a victim of 
some adverse power. ‘There is always this theory of 
possession, of the man being got hold of by something 
that is not himself. When passion arrives at a certain 
stage, he is “driven by the furies,” no longer a free 
agent. But besides this, temper in others has_ its 
attractive side to strong wills, as a thing they can 
subdue. The high repute of Katharine’s temper was a 
positive attraction to Petruchio; he longed to try his 
hand on it. He knew he should have the best in the 
encounter—and the strong like to try their strength. 
But women are the real tolerators—more than tolera- 
N 
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tors, patrons—of ill temper. Nothing but experience 
will teach them fear. The indulged daughter is 
attracted by indications of temper in her lover. 
Women are born managers, and the love of manage- 
ment wants something to manage. It is part of the 
craving for sovereignty which Chaucer attributes to 
the sex. We may regard it as a provision of Nature 
in favour of the passionate and moody that they 
can always find some woman willing to take them in 
hand; believing that it only needs judicious treatment 
to tame the tiger into a domestic animal, and that hers 
is the gift and the mission. She is so far supported 
in her theory that the worst tempers are generally 
amenable to some particular influence. ‘The violent 
woman’s little daughter talks fearlessly of “ mamma in 
one of her tantrums,” they do not touch her: the man 
who is a lion in his house, and frantic among his 
servants, never commits himself to some favourite 
child, or holds the demon in check in his intercourse 
with his wife, who, having won him, knows how to 
keep him, by some rare union of courage and sweet- 
ness—by never showing herself afraid, never trembling 
before him. Why may not she be like this wife, and 
in her turn subdue a temper to her purposes. Some- 
times it answers even where the task is deliberately 
undertaken, but only where the temper belongs to a 
character of many sides. There are men whose only 
domestic side is ill-humour, who only soften to per- 
suasions from without, whose home temper, from mere 
habit, is an abiding presence, a shadow that never 
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wives place to the sun—the moral barometer’s fluctua- 
tions ranging only from rain to storm. Women of 
the lower class are the bitterest sufferers from this 
reliance on their taming powers, as they are the most 
reckless in testing them. We have known a gentle 
creature with whom it must have constituted the sole 
motive. Tied to an ill-tempered brute, and sadly 
reflecting in after-years on how it came about, she 
could safely say it was not his looks that misled her ; 
for she recalled her remonstrances to her good easy 
first husband, at his having such an acquaintance— 
“he is that fow [foul] and that shabby that Z should 
be ashamed to be seen speaking to him.” And yet in 
time she married him, and from henceforth was _ his 
slave, with no other thanks than growls and curses 
hurled at her by day, and muttered in his sleep; for 
“he never turned in bed without an oath.” 

The worst victims of this hallucination have not 
even the compensation of those outbursts of penitence 
which are supposed to follow transports of rage, and 
which, while love lasts, are so touching and so dear ; 
for the people who cast a permanent gloom around 
them don’t seem to know it. The man of merely 
brutal temper is probably not given to scrutiny of 
any kind, any more than a raging bull or a vicious 
mule. Happy they whose own temper is not tried 
or exasperated by rasping contact with one of these 
social monsters, by no means confined to the poor, 
though the scandals they cause are most public where 
life altogether has fewest concealments. It needs a 
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very fine nature not to be narrowed and soured under 
such contact, even where it is borne patiently and 
wisely. A daughter or wife so circumstanced sees 
everything through a distempered medium. Nothing 
can be viewed on its own merits, but primarily on 
its bearings with the predominant influence — the 
most cramping of all conditions outside the inner self. 
It is few indeed who can endure such bondage, though 
they seem to bear it well, without suffering, not only 
in feeling, but in character, and sinking below the 
level to which happiness and intercourse with just 
and gentle natures would have raised them. 
Considering what a power ill-temper is in the 
world, — what engines of discomfort are even its 
slighter exhibitions, what a misery its serious out- 
breaks, and yet how gingerly it has to be touched; 
how careful it behoves us to be against attributing it 
to those with whom we have close personal contact ; 
how material to our interests to preserve our own 
composure by avoiding collisions; how indispensable 
it 1s in polite society to shut our eyes to it; how in- 
cumbent on us as Christians to be lenient where it 
cannot be ignored, and to put favourable construc- 
tions, so long as “they are possible-—it is no wonder 
that ill-temper plays a great part in abstract specula- 
tion, where our tongues and thoughts have fair play ; 
and a still greater in works of imagination, in what- 
ever exhibits the passions and emotions in action. It 
is in this field alone that the world can avenge itself 
on ill-humour, at once with charity and dignity. Not 
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of course that we need this impersonal field for the 
expression of our opinion,—it exhales against the dis- 
turbers of our serenity at every safe opportunity : 
nothing is so interesting as the temper of our friends 
and acquaintance, nothing elicits and quickens our 
critical faculty so keenly. It is impossible for ordin- 
ary human nature to endure the caprices and injuries 
of ill-temper without some vent. No people get 
their deserts more surely, from some quarter or 
another, than the passionate or the peevish. But 
in discussing temper on the basis of immediate ex- 
perience, some element of humiliation will qualify 
our tone of superiority. We have been subservient, 
it may be, on the purest motives of prudence or 
patience; but a thorough fit of ill-temper is always 
the head, and those subject to it the tail. In the 
delineation of temper all this is reversed. <A culprit 
is arraigned before us and we are the calm, dispas- 
sionate judges—our experience merely a witness to 
the truth of the picture. We are in a different at- 
mosphere altogether from the personal one. It is 
from no sense of personal wrongs, from no rough 
experiences, that the masterly painter of the humours 
and passions of mankind derives wis knowledge of 
their workings. All great artists in this field are 
observers rather than actors. It is not their own 
sufferings which inspire them, or the sufferings must 
be at least remote, and only severe enough to assist 
imagination in its perception. It is sympathy, not 
experience. The ian sitting down under the im- 
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mediate pressure of indignation to describe a passion 
would make rude work of it, and omit all the delicate 
touches. We should not know who was right and 
who wrong; there would be a demand for the other 
side of the story. The best painters of human nature 
in this line at least, have, as far as their biographies 
are to be trusted, had easy tempers, subjected to no 
harsh trials. Under their handling we are let into 
the mechanism of ill-temper,—its weak side. It is 
a power while we are subject to it; when we see it 
depicted we see it a weakness and flaw. The giant 
before whom the reader has trembled now makes him 
sport; the fretfulness which has vexed his soul now 
affords him an exquisite diversion. It is an exposure ; 
but if we once suspected in the author any spirit of 
revenge, any indulgence of a grudge, the truth of the 
picture would fall under suspicion. We doubt if any 
one can properly appreciate the shades of imperfect 
ungoverned temper rendered by a fine hand, without 
time for experience. What seems fancy to the young 
reader grows into truth as his knowledge of men en- 
larges. Not, as we say, that the picture is a portrait 
—no mere reproduction stands well in a work of art 
-——but he recognises an artist sure of his ground: 
given a certain temper, circumstances would produce 
such and such evidences of it. 

In touching upon the varieties of imperfect temper, 
we must, then, seek our illustrations mainly from the 
pages of fiction. ‘That of real life is obviously closed 
to us, except as we read it in irresponsible gossiping 
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anecdote or biography. And here a double reason 
prevents our finding much to our purpose. The bio- 
grapher is unwilling to lower his subject in the eyes 
of his reader, and a passion set down in black and 
white has generally this consequence; and if he seeks 
to be true to the utmost, the materials for such truth 
are so evanescent that after a few years he may in- 
deed know and therefore tell us that his subject was 
of a stormy or peevish temperament—this may still 
be notorious—but all the proofs of it may have van- 
ished out of the world. Boswell, whose observation 
of human nature almost amounted to genius, gives 
Johnson in a passion with fine effect; but even he 
only succeeds by an instant record, and the self- 
sacrifice of a superhuman candour. 

Johnson had that strong sense of personality which 
belongs to irritable temper. He would fly out on 
abstract questions, because he could not see anything 
without self-reference. “I can love all mankind,” 
says he, “except an American ;’’—here was a relation 
established, and then “his inflammable corruption 
bursting into horrid fire, he called them rascals, 
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robbers, pirates;” and on Miss Seward putting in a 
word of mild reproof, “he roared out another tremen- 
dous volley which one might fancy could be heard 
across the Atlantic.” No caricature of comedy 
represents passion in more lively uncontrol than in 
the scene where his short-sightedness is alluded to. 
He and Dr Percy were discussing Pennant on Scotch 


scenery. 
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‘ Johnson. I think he describes very well. 

Percy. I travelled after him. 

Johnson. And I travelled after him, 

Percy. But, my good friend, you are short-sighted, and do not 
see so well as I do. 

I wondered at Dr Percy venturing thus. Dr Johnson said 
nothing at the time, but inflammable particles were collecting for 
a cloud to burst. In awhile Dr Percy said something more in 
disparagement of Pennant. 

Johnson. This is the resentment of a narrow mind, because he 
did not find everything in Northumberland. 

Percy (feeling the stroke). Sir, you may be .as rude as you 
please. 

Johnson. Hold, sir! Don’t talk of rudeness; remember, sir, 
you told me (puffing hard with passion struggling for a vent) I was 
short-sighted. We have done with civility. We are to be as 
rude as we please. 

Percy. Upon my honour, sir, I did not mean to be uncivil. 

Johnson. I cannot say so, sir; for I did mean to be uncivil, 
thinking you had been uncivil.” 


We must give the sequel, as illustrating a temper 
placable as well as soon angry. 


“‘ Dr Percy rose, ran up to him, and taking him by the hand, 
assured him affectionately that his meaning had been misunder- 
stood. Upon which a reconciliation instantly took place. 

Johnson. My dear sir, I am willing you shall hang Pennant.” 


Petulant anger is so far ungenerous that it naturally 
wreaks itself on the safest object. Boswell not being 
easily offended was not seldom a victim. Once he 
ventured to interpose a word for the Americans, and 
to regret his friend’s prejudice. Johnson said nothing, 
but the cloud was charged with sulphurous vapour 
which was afterwards to burst in thunder; for pre- 
sently the conversation turning on a gentleman who 
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was running out his fortune in London, Boswell 
said :— | 


“We must get him out of it. All his friends must quarrel 
with him, and that will soon drive him away. 

Johnson. Nay, sir, we'll send you to him, If your company 
does not drive a man out of his house, nothing will. 

This was a horrible shock for which there was no visible cause. 
I afterwards asked him why he had said so harsh a thing. 

Johnson. Because, sir, you made me angry about the Ameri- 
cans. 

Boswell. But why did you not take your revenge directly ? 

Johnson (smiling). Because, sir, I had nothing ready. A man 
cannot strike till he has his weapons. 

This was a candid and pleasant confession.” 


Dr Johnson is also an example of that quality 
conspicuous in “temper’—-a lively sense of what is 
due to self. The petulant person constantly says and 
does disagreeable things, because he owes it to himself 
to take notice of certain failures of such duty in 
others. Beauclere once sure of his ground ended a 
dispute with the hazardous remark, “This is what you 
don’t know, and I do.” Johnson owed it to himself 
—in the presence of strangers—to have the last word: 
so— 


“ After some minutes, during which dinner and the glass went 
on cheerfully, he suddenly asks Mr Beauclerc, ‘ How came you to 
talk so petulantly to me, “This is what you don’t know, but 
what I know”? One thing Z know which you don’t seem to 
know, that you are very uncivil.’ And one Hackman’s violent 
temper coming on the tapis he improves the occasion: ‘It was 
his duty to command his temper as my friend Mr Beauclere 
should have commanded his some time ago,’ 

Beauclere. I should learn of you, sir. 

Johnson. Sir, you have given me opportunities of learning 
when I have been in your company.” 
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A temper indulged seldom confines itself to one 
mode. All the terms—Petulant, Angry, Peevish, 
Fretful, Impetuous, Irritable, are applied to Johnson’s 
“unhappy temper.” Gigantic in everything, his 
temper was of the same mould. It is no slight 
testimony to his character and genius, to his innate 
kindliness of nature, that, being what it was, he does 
not live in men’s minds associated with that one idea 
—that we can regard his temper as an accident, the 
effect of disease, not as the man himself; and a still 
ereater testimony to the worth of his heart that he 
could keep his friends and yet treat them in the way 
he did when the fit was on him. For with more 
ordinary friendships it is as Cowper writes,— 

“A fretful temper will divide 
The closest knot that may be tied, 
By ceaseless sharp corrosion ; 
A temper passionate and fierce 
May suddenly your joys disperse 
At one immense explosion.” 

The obvious tendency of temper is to alienate. The 
pain inflicted by its stings and outrages, however we 
may nerve ourselves to bear it, by degrees possesses 
the feelings and imagination to the exclusion of all 
other considerations. Our judgment appreciates the . 
counterbalancing excellences; but the person whose 
frequent mood it is to give pain—and it is the one 
object of all manifestations of temper to do so— 
separates himself from our sympathies, when he has 
done it once too often, by a gap not easily bridged 
over. 
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Temper in some people does not need a personal 
object for its indulgence; and in this case, though we 
don’t like him the better for it, we put up with the 
annoyance in a more tolerant spirit. The grumbler is 
of this type, who can’t be put out of his way without 
making others uncomfortable, but does not make this 
his first object. The times, as they affect him, are out 
of jot, and he must have his fling at them. Miss 
Austen, whose forte is delicate touches, depicts this 
temper most felicitously in John Knightly, Emma’s 
brother-in-law—clever, domestic, respectable, not so 
often unreasonably cross as to deserve the reproach of 
being ill-tempered, but capable of being sometimes out 
of humour, and “ whose feelings must always be of 
great importance to his companions.” These feelings 
were injured by having to go to a dinner-party one 
winter’s day. His temper exhales in general prin- 
ciples, in a strain very familiar to many of us :— 


“A man must have a very good opinion of himself when 
he asks people to leave their own fireside and encounter such 
a day as this, for the sake of coming to see him. He must think 
himself a most agreeable fellow. I could not do such a thing. 
It is the greatest absurdity—actually snowing at this moment! 
The folly of not allowing people to be comfortable at home ; and 
the folly of people’s not staying at home comfortably when they 
can! If we were obliged to go out such an evening as this, by 
any call of duty or business, what a hardship we should deem it; 
—and here we are, probably with rather thinner clothing than 
usual, setting forward voluntarily, without excuse, in defiance of 
the voice of nature, which tells man, in everything given to his 
view or his feelings, to stay at home himself and keep all under 
shelter that he can ;—here are we setting forward to spend five 
dull hours in another man’s house, with nothing to say or hear 
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that was not said and heard yesterday, and may not be said and 
heard again to-morrow. Going in dismal weather, to return 
probably in worse. Four horses and four servants taken out for 
nothing but to convey five idle, shivering creatures into colder 
rooms and worse company than they might have had at home.” 


But grumbling indulged, rarely ends without the 
craving for revenge on something more tangible than 
society. By the end of the evening this eloquent and 
reasoning grumbler finds a victim in poor helpless, 
nervous Mr Woodhouse, whose temperament is too 
familiar to the reader for further definition. “ This 
will prove a spirited beginning for your winter engage- 
ments, sir,” he cries in inhuman banter. “ I admired 
your resolution very much in venturing out on such 
weather, for of course you saw there would be snow 
very soon. I admired your spirit; and I daresay we 
shall get home very well. We are two carriages; if 
one is blown over in the bleak part of the common 
field, there will be the other at hand. I daresay we 
shall all be safe at home before midnight.” Grumblers, 
as a rule, do not need any other form of sympathy 
than respectful attention. They do not care to wake 
the spirit in others. In this they differ from the fret- 
ful temperament, which desires to irritate, and resents 
passive meekness. Lisbeth in ‘Adam Bede,’ “at once 
patient and complaining, self-renouncing and exacting,” 
whose wail was to Adam the most irritating of all 
sounds, resents in her son Seth the immovable sweet- 
ness of his temper. “Thee was allays like a bag o’ 
meal that can ne’er be bruised.” She longed for 
something to fret against, to hurt in its resistance, to 
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provoke to response in kind; therefore she loved Adam 
best, who would give a sharp answer, and illustrate 
the author’s observation that “we are apt to be kinder 
to the brutes that love us than the women that love 
us. Is it that the brutes are dumb?” and yet fret- 
fulness is timid and cowardly, and presumes on toler- 
ance and forbearance. Perhaps all active forms of 
temper that exercise, themselves in devising provoca- 
tions act on the ‘expectation of an answer in kind— 
they wish to irritate, not merely to crush into trembling 
subservience. The sullen temper can nourish itself in 
silence—waiting to be roused. There is a sort of 
temper that barks out its ill-humour, and vents itself 
after fits of moody silence in short sharp insults and 
injuries, relapsing into sullenness again. We should 
call this the least enjoyable ill-temper to its possessor, 
except that Charles Lamb has recorded the pleasures 
of a sulky fit in a way to touch every one’s conscience. 
Sullenness is the familiar demon that has spoiled many 
a seeming prosperity. Self-love and morosity, says 
the ancient moralist, together with luxury and effemi- 
nacy, breed long jits of anger, which gather in the soul 
like a swarm of wasps. In its passive state, on the 
defensive, it is well rendered in the play. Sullen, 
after being tipsy overnight, enters on the scene. 

“ Sullen. My head aches consumedly. 

Mrs Sullen. Will you be pleased, my dear, to drink tea with 
us this morning? It may do your head good. 

Sullen. No. 


Dorinda. Coffee, brother ? 
Sullen. Pshaw ! 
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Mrs Sullen. Will you please to dress and go to church with 
me? The air may help you. 
Sullen. Scrub ! 


Enter Scrvus. 


Scrub. Sir ? 

Sullen. What day of the week is this? 

Scrub. Sunday, an’t please your worship. 

Sullen. Sunday! bring me a dram ; and, d’ye hear, set out 
the venison pasty and a tankard of strong beer upon the hall 
table: Tl go to breakfast. 

Dorinda. Stay, stay, brother! you shan’t go off so ; you were 
very naughty last night, and must make your wife reparation. 
Come, come, brother, won’t you ask pardon ? 

Sullen. For what ? 

Dorinda, For being drunk last night. 

Sullen. I can afford it, can’t I? 

Mrs Sullen. But I can’t, sir. 

Sullen. Then you may let it alone. 

Mrs Sullen. But 1. must tell you, sir, that this is not to be 
borne. 

ullen. I’m glad on’t. 

Mrs Sullen. What is the reason, sir, that you treat me thus 
inhumanly ? 

Sullen. Scrub. 

Scrub. Sir? 

Sullen. Get things ready to shave my head. [ Hxit.” 


This, we suspect, is the only temper which has no 
attractions to the female bosom,—it is chronic, and 
independent of provocations. It rouses to the highest 
pitch the temper exposed to it, but in its turn is like 
Lisbeth’s bag of meal, when the weaker impetuous 
spirit hurls itself against it. More than its match in 
brutality, Mr Anthony Trollope has drawn a violent tem- 
per, which he represents as exercising a fascination on 
woman. ‘The readers of his excellent novel, ‘Can you 
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Forgive Her ?’—than which fiction possesses few tales 
more readable—will recall George Vavasor, who has 
power to make his heroine jilt her respectable lover, 
through the mere instrumentality of selfishness and 
ill-temper, a temper that paints itself on a huge cica- 
trice on his cheek, turning it red like a newly-cut 
gash whenever passion is roused. The character is 
energetically drawn, and would be powerful and tragic 
but for a certain sense of amusement evident in the 
genial author at his own ogre-like creation. The 
secret satisfaction Vavasor finds in making calculations 
how to commit murder without detection, are no doubt 
natural; but when the City refused to discount Alice’s 
paper, and he makes his calculations about murdering 
it—-“ Could not a river of strychnine be turned on 
round the Exchange about luncheon-time?” we see 
Mr Trollope’s imagination revolts from horrors, and 
takes refuge in the burlesque, carrying the reader with 
him, who, in the midst of a terrible string of curses, 
finds himself recalling the provincial lady’s report of 
her sporting friend who had been out cwrsing all the 
morning. And true enough, violent temper 7s ridicu- 
lous, only its terrors will not allow those who suffer 
from it to see and relish its real grotesqueness. It is 
when we survey it, caged through the secure bars of 
print, with some master-student of the profession for 
showman, that we can appreciate its absurd side. 
Shakespeare’s old Duke of York bawling for his boots 
is amusing to the reader, but terrible to his old 
Duchess and the son he resolves to denounce. Even 
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Lear’s passion, the grandest and most eloquent that 
man has painted, creates a smile as with growing rage 
he reverts to the indignity put on his follower—* But 
who put my man 7? the stocks?” But it is not only 
the impotence of anger which strikes the mere observer 
with patronising amusement. He must be a dull fel- 
low indeed who has not something clever to say when 
in a passion. If a man has any wit in him, perfect 
unrestraint brings it out; hence comedy and farce 
depend much upon temper for their liveliest scenes. 
Passion makes a man unaffected. Nobody is more 
himself than when he loses himself. Sheridan makes 
all his people too witty for nature; but we acknow- 
ledge our kindred with Sir Anthony in a rage rather 
than with Acres in cool blood: his new system of 
oaths is beyond us, but we can at least recall occa- 
sions when we felt it easy to speak our minds, when 
passion gave us the feeling of something more like 
eloquence than we had known before, and a vocabulary 
became ours that in our passive moments we have 
sought after in vain. How readily his periods flow, 
how expansive his ideas !—“Take care: the patience 
of a saint may be overcome at last! but mark, I give 
you six hours and a half to consider of this; if then 
you agree, without any condition, to do everything on 
earth that I choose, why, I may in time forgive you 
—if not, don’t enter the same hemisphere with me! 
don’t dare to breath the same air, or use the same 
hight with me, but get an atmosphere and a sun of 
your own! Tl strip you of your commission; Ill 
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lodge a five-and-threepence in the hands of trustees, 
and you shall live on the interest; Ill disown you. 
Pll disinherit you, and hang me if I ever call you 
Jack again!” Nor need we consider his reference 
to sun and atmosphere as beyond the stretch of our 
imagination, if the rage be but high enough pitched. 
This earth seems a little spot to a man in a passion ; 
he inevitably looks below or beyond it. “ Nothing,” 
writes Sydney Smith, “can exceed the fury of the 
Whigs (on being thrown out); they mean not only to 
change everything upon the earth, but to alter the 
tides, to suspend the principles of gravitation and 
vegetation, and to tear down the solar system.” 
But we have wandered into the heroics of our sub- 
ject, where our experience has to strengthen itself 
with borrowed knowledge. Let us return to the 
domestic home-fireside view—to the exhibitions of 
temper that tease or fret without making ws altogether 
miserable, or those who allow themselves in ill-humour, 
monsters, Take, for example, the carping temper— 
the fretfulness that wears itself and those about it, yet 
never grows into passion, or loses self-control beyond 
its first stage; the dislike to acquiescence in anything, 
the desire to assert itself and to be prominent. There 
are good people even, who will make great sacrifices 
for others, but whose temper renders them enemies to 
comfort, or what is the same thing, to any comfort 
they have not a hand in. ‘The eye wanders in search 
of a grievance or an objection, an inner splenetic hu- 
mour forbids repose and ruffles the general atmosphere. 
0 
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This is the melancholy form. There is a sprightly 
habit of carping quite as irritating, and producing a 
wider disturbance. A thoroughly irritable temper is 
consistent with self-control. The wise man afflicted 
with it knows he cannot trust himself, and is on his 
guard. But there is a half-control which rushes into 
the arena of dispute, safe never to transgress conven- 
tional civility, but keeping others on thorns, expecting 
that the threatening storm will surely burst over them. 
Husbands and wives sometimes treat their friends to 
scenes of altercation which just stop short of quarrel, 
like Mr Hotspur and his lady in the ‘ Spectator, who 
in a room full of friends are ever saying something 
smart to each other, and that but just within rules, so 
that the whole company stand in the utmost anxiety 
and suspense for fear of their falling into extremities. 
The complainant in this case can only wish they hated 
each other a little more seriously. “If they would 
only be so discreet as to hate from the very bottom of 
their hearts, their aversion would be too strong for 
gibes every moment.” It is a wonder that affection 
can stand the wear of two such tempers in collision. 
They think it does; but that is questionable love which 
likes to make its object feel in the wrong, and having 
the worst of things, though but in an argument or a 
question of fact. 

It is not quite certain that a habit of contradiction 
as such comes under the description of ill-temper. It 
is ingrained in some natures, and independent of pro- 
vocation. Now we generally regard temper in its 
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relation to others, as we excite its outbursts and expe- 
rience its inconveniences. But contradiction, though it 
is a permanent feature, and indulged smiling and in 
cold blood, is akin to temper in the marked feature of 
being blind to reason, and therefore needing manage- 
ment and jinesse in those exposed to it. We have to 
circumvent it by concealing our bias or the force of 
our opinion, recognising an inability to agree with 
others,—an imperious necessity to take the opposite 
side, such as led Thomas Sudden to stay behind in 
Westminster Hall when the shake in the roof happened, 
because the counsel on the other side asserted it was 
coming down. 

We feel disposed to think that women have im- 
proved in the matter of commanding their tempers 
since the great essayist’s time. The tempers that 
used to explode have trained themselves into decency. 
The sight of a woman of birth and fashion in a down- 
right passion must at one time have been a common 
one, or the sex was much maligned by poets and 
moralists. There must have been some ground in fact 
for the scene given with so much spirit by Tom Meg- 
get, the bachelor friend of henpecked Mr Freeman, 
when, upon his admonitions, the pretty wife’s softness 
turned so suddenly into rage, and “she threw the 
scalding tea-kettle on your humble servant,’ from 
thence flying at her husband’s periwig—no doubt a 
very tempting and suggestive object of attack. The 
arguments used, though irritating to the person imme- 
diately addressed, were very likely to prove dissuasives 
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with fair readers, if any were really disposed to such 
excesses. ‘“ Look you, madam,” cries the exasperating 
Tom, “ I have nothing to say in this matter; but you 
ought to consider you are now past a chicken. This 
humour, which was well enough in a girl, is insuffer- 
able in a woman of your motherly character.” Well 
enough in a girl! this explains a good deal. All 
contemporary literature shows us girls of fifteen in 
society and encouraged in every childish caprice. Called 
fifteen, at any rate, by their adorers. It is these whom 
erave Clarissa seems to warn in her fine encomium on 
good-humour— 


“ What then remains, but well our powers to use, 
And keep good-humour still whate’er we lose ? 
And, trust me, dear ! good-humour can prevail 
When airs and flights and screams and scoldings fail. 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.” 


It must have been an affair of nicety to know when to 
stop flying into a frenzy. Lady Charlotte Lindsay, in 
describing Queen Caroline at her trial, certainly does 
not restrict the period unduly, when she decides that 
no woman after fifty looks the better for being in a 
passion. Ungovernable tempers are probably rarer 
than they used to be in both sexes. For one thing, 
servants won't put up with what they once did, when 
kicks and coups de baton were atoned for by a pistole 
or half-a-crown, and when we read of passionate 
masters whose servants used to throw themselves 
in their way for the sake of the liberal compen- 
sation sure to follow. But not only is the spirit of 
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the servant class elevated, but fidelity is not the same 
virtue. There was something in having a master that 
was a master, and knew how to show it, when service 
was undertaken for hfe; and room for natural pride in 
understanding his humours, and knowing how to man- 
age them, and so to protect him from less indulgent 
scrutiny. When Miss Bremer’s fine character “ Ma 
Chére Mere” is supposed to be dying, and her devoted 
maid Elsa is advised to console herself by the thought 
of her beloved mistress in heaven,—‘“ But what shall 
I do without her ?” is the reply ; “and then she must 
have somebody in heaven to wait upon her, and be at 
her hand night and day.” “She will be with the 
angels then, Elsa.” ‘“ Ah, dear madam! they could 
not conform to her temper as I can. They have not 
lived with her forty years.” 

People complain of the growing independence of 
servants; but, however trying to the housekeeper, it 
has its moral use. Our present relation with our 
domestics is a training of temper which the world has 
wanted till the nineteenth century. Such tempers as 
Squire Western’s, for instance, could hardly grow into 
what they were without dependants to kick and cuff 
at will from childhood upwards. Most furious tempers 
are what they are from having had their sway un- 
checked from the first—an unresisting somebody to 
bully. Servants, to judge from books and records, 
used to be the natural objects for such amenities ; 
but now the most irritable of masters or mistresses, 
whomsoever else they fly out upon, learn to keep a 
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civil tongue in their head towards the “tolerable ” 
cook they would be at their wits’ end to replace. 
Another training is to be found in games and social 
amusements, which are growing more and more into a 
business of life. We give, many of us, a preposterous 
amount of time to sport; but being an occupation, not 
simply a relaxation, it has to be made a business of, 
and subjected to stringent rules. To fail, and lose 
with a good grace, is a discipline people must learn, 
old or young, boys or girls, when they are playing 
every day and all day long. For a girl to be put out 
at croquet is the worst breeding; and we doubt if such 
a schoolboy as Howley must have been would now 
allow himself the loser’s satisfaction recorded by his 
adversary in the ‘Singleton Letters.’ “ I was,’ writes 
Sydney Smith, “at school and college with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Fifty-three years ago he 
knocked me down with a chess-board for checkmating 
him, and now he is attempting to take away my pa- 
tronage. I believe these are the only two acts of 
violence he ever committed in his life.” It is where 
life is hard work and play is an eagerly snatched 
recreation, that the temper is off its guard and irrita- 
tion shows itself. It seems so hard that the rare 
holiday should be spoilt—hence Uncle Kimble, who 
was tolerant and cheerful let what would betide in 
business hours, became intense and bitter over cards, 
quarrelled over the odd trick, “shuffling before his 
adversary’s deal with a glare of suspicion, and turning 
up a mean trump-card with an air of inexpressible 
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discust, as if in a world where such things could hap- 
pen one might as well enter on a course of reckless 
profligacy.” 

Few men have sweet tempers, or hold such as they 
possess under steady, invariable control, though there 
are men who, without this sweetness of nature, how- 
ever much tried, never seem to lose their self-command, : 
No public man can get on long who has not his temper 
well in hand; but with the same amount of inflam- 
mable particles, men differ very much on the occasions 
that set fire to them. Some people who are all com- 
posure when we might reasonably expect and justly 
excuse an explosion, will break down into peevishness 
or passing frenzy on slight provocations. We have 
known men, quite remarkable for a well-bred serenity, 
be unreasonably and childishly testy at some transient 
annoyance of a sort they are not used to. Highly sen- 
sitive organisations and intellects kept on the stretch 
are always irritable. De Quincey, who has no heroes, 
says that Wordsworth, with all his philosophy, had fits 
of ill-temper, though the unexampled sweetness of his 
wife’s temper made it impossible to quarrel with her. 
Nor does the field in which temper exercises itself 
make much difference. A divine defending his favour- 
ite views is as peppery as any layman; while he 
flushes, and his eye gleams and scintillates with less 
consciousness of the spirit that rouses the glare, than 
the disputant in secular matters—the distinction be- 
tween zeal and temper being more easily drawn by his 
opponent or observer than by himself. How often we 
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read of meetings between religious or philanthropic 
leaders, looked forward to as a great occasion by their 
followers, leaving only painful regrets, through some ac- 
cidental spark falling upon the combustible element in 
the composition of one or both! The two great hymn- 
writers and good Christians, Newton and Toplady, met 
but once, and but for a few minutes, yet something 
passed—a trifling jest—-which upset Toplady’s equa- 
nimity, and made his parting words, we are told by 
the friendly bystander, not very courteous. There are 
times when men think they do well to be angry, and 
attribute their display of ill-temper to a holy impulse, 
while the observer sees only a common pet—exposing 
itself at the most unsuitable moment—at the failure 
of their efforts to attract and impress, perhaps to shine. 
The preacher is particularly subject to the temptation 
of an angry remonstrance uttered in this spirit. It 
must be hard to feel your best passages lost through 
the restlessness of school children or the infectious 
inattention of the singing gallery; but it seldom an- 
swers to allow the chafed spirit its fling. If the in- 
terruption becomes unbearable—and in rustic or artisan 
congregations, where children predominate, it sometimes 
does so—it is better to seem at a loss for a fitting 
form of remonstrance, than to have it at the tongue’s 
end. “ You boys ain’t still at all,” said a much-tried 
curate; “not at all still, not still at all, you ain't.” 
Much rather would we hear a rebuke in this plaintive, 
mild, hesitating key—forgetful of self and tender to 
human infirmities — than the most eloquent denun- 
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ciation which seemed to confound the words of the 
preacher with the voice of the Spirit, and addressed 
the whisperer as a wilful hinderer of the Gospel 
message, or the clodhopping lout as the destroyer of 
souls, who but for the distraction caused by his boots 
might have been saved to all eternity. The parson 
may be in a passion without knowing it, but not 
without the congregation being quite alive to it, and 
the remembrance of a scene outliving every other 
effect of his discourse. 

Thackeray has more than once dwelt on the advan- 
tages of a thoroughly bad temper, as securing the best 
of everything to its possessors, because the people 
about them know there will be no peace if they don’t 
eet it. Certainly a bad wilful temper does often seem 
favourable to health. The man who has been a Turk 
all his life lives long to plague all about him. But, 
on the other hand, the rich man’s temper js often a 
sermon of content to his poorer neighbours. It is a — 
false alchemy that turns his gold into stones. Would 
they have his money if his sourness and discontent 
must go along with it? 

We may discuss temper with illustrations to advan- 
tage, if we do not look too near home for these illus- 
trations, or expend our curiosity in vagrant mental 
inquiries among our neighbours. One thing is certain: 
those with whom we pass our lives had best not be 
subjects of too curious analysis. Nature throws a 
veil over loving eyes. Until affection is too sorely 
provoked, it is inexact at definitions, and calls ill-tem- 
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per a way—an accident for which the owner is irre- 
sponsible—a physical weakness by which he is the 
ereatest sufferer. When husbands and wives, brothers 
and sisters, parents and children, call ill-tempers by 
their right names, the charm of family life is over. 
But questions we had better not set our judgment to 
solve about others are very proper concerning our- 
selves. In fact, the subject is very superficially gone 
into if we do not slip into personal applications by the 
way. Ill-temper is malignity while it lasts, and will 
show signs of its working. Do quarrels gather round 
us? Are we “ fruitful hot water,” living in a commo- 
tion? Are people solicitous to please us, as though 
it were not an easy matter to do so—vigilant to see 
how we take things, forward with apologies, anxious 
in civilities? Are we bent on giving pleasure owr 
way, and vexed when people prefer their own? Do 
we lose our friends by an exceptional inconstancy on 
their part? Have we a large stock of grievances ? 
Do we find a great many people irritable, unreasonable, 
disagreeable, and consider it due to ourselves to let 
them know our opinion? If conscience gives an 
affirmative answer, then we may be sure we have a 
temper that would come under some other denomina- 
tion than sweet, or good, or even well regulated—a 
temper to be mended, a task to take in hand, 
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IF we were not told it by the poets we should not all 
of us take so readily for granted that childhood was 
our happiest time. They are so entirely agreed upon 
it—however much they differ from one another in 
other matters—they are so unanimous here, that we 
accept it as true to a truism. “The heart of child- 
hood is all mirth,” says the ‘Christian Year, and its 
generations of readers have echoed “of course” with- 
out asking each of himself if it were indeed so in his 
individual case. But whether it be true universally 
or no, it probably is true with the poets; and if so, 
then common consent derived from a common experi- 
ence proves one point, that high animal spirits and 
exceptional vivacity are as essential to the making of 
a poet as what we call genius. Considering how ex- 
ceedingly dismal is some of the poetry of the world, 
and on the other hand how much lively verse lacks 
every quality of true poetry, this may not be at once 
accepted. No doubt mere vivacity hurries many people 
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into mistaking fervour of temperament for inspiration : 
like Doeg in the satire, who was 
“Too warm on picking work to dwell, 


But fagoted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhymed and rattled all was well.” 


But the effort of giving harmonious voice to genuine 
inspiration cannot be sustained without a constitutional 
elation, a keen enjoyment in the exercise. Rhymes 
even will only run when the spirits are serene to 
gaiety. Verse would not be the accepted vehicle for 
effervescing gaiety if the writer did not show him- 
self all alive with the delight of his theme. We do 
not think of Milton as a man of mirth, but spirits 
dance and sparkle in “ L’Allegro,” that perennial fount 
of cheerfulness. No doubt the temperament capable 
of exaltation to the point of rapture has its relapses, 
to be made excellent capital of when the cloud is 
blown over. But the vivacity which helps poets to 
make verses does not confine itself to this office. It 
belongs to their nature, often passing the bounds, and 
through excessive indulgence inducing reaction, but 
still there and part of themselves so long as they write 
poetry that deserves the name: though it is now not 
the common fashion of poets to own to this capacity 
for jollity as frankly as Prior in his epitaph upon 
himsel{— 


“And alone with his friends, lord, how merry was he !” 


No poetry is written in the dumps, though the remem- 
brance and experience of this gloomy condition are 
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fertile themes. Thus Coleridge in justifying the egotism 
of melancholy verse. “ Why then write sonnets or 
monodies ? Because they give me pleasure when per- 
haps nothing else could. After the more violent 
emotions of sorrow the mind demands amusement, 
and can find it in employment alone; but full of the 
late sufferings it can endure no employment not in 
some measure connected with them.” 

Cowper, who might seem an instance against this 
view, is in reality a strong support of it: so long as 
he could keep the despondency of insanity at arm’s 
length, he was the cheerfulest of men. “I never could 
take a /ittle pleasure in anything,” he writes; and his 
constitutional vivacity was such that, as a boy exulting 
in his strength and activity, and observing the even- 
ness of his pulse, he began to entertain with no small 
complacency a notion that perhaps he might never 
die. He was fully conscious of this vivacity as a 
stimulus, as when playfully addressing Lady Austen— 


“ But when a poet takes the pen, 
Far more alive than other men, 
He feels a gentle tingling come 
Down to his finger and his thumb,” 


Wordsworth says — 


‘*We poets begin our life in gladness, 
But thereof comes in the end satiety and madness.” 


With Cowper they ran side by side, the one quite as 
marked as the other. Pleasure in his work contended 
with horror. “ You remember,” he writes to his friend, 
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“the undertaker’s dance in the Rehearsal, which they 
perform in crape hat-bands and black cloaks to the 
tune of Hob and Nob, one of the sprightliest airs in 
the world. Such is my fiddling and dancing.” So 
long as he could describe his despair in sapphics, and 
illustrate it in such harmonious stanzas as his “ Cast- 
away,” we detect pleasure of some sort in the exercise 
of his gift, just as we see it in Burns, “still caring, 
despairing,” in his beautiful ode. The two influences 
are in visible contention. Many poets have the 
stigma in a lesser degree of depression of spirits; but 
if they wrote well, it was when the incubus was 
shaken off. Johnson was, he used to say, miserable 
by himself, and hated going to bed; but while he 
could get people to sit up with him he exultingly 
enjoyed life, and constituted the life and inspiration 
of the company, which no desponding man can pos- 
sibly be. 

Gray is a genuine instance of a poet without this 
exceptional vivacity of temperament. He was witty 
and humorous, but habitually his spirits were in a low 
key, and the consequence was, no poet who got him- 
self a name ever wrote so little. He had everything 
of a poet but social instincts and animal spirits; but 
these deserted him wholly for long periods during 
which his muse was absolutely tongue-tied. When 
his friends urged him he answered, “ It is indeed for 
want of spirits that my studies lie among the cathe- 
drals, tombs, and ruins. At present I feel myself able 
to write a catalogue or to read a peerage-book or 
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Millar’s Gardeners’ Dictionary, and am thankful there 
are such employments in the world.” 

All this does not prevent the composition of poetry 
being the hardest work the mind can exercise itself 
upon: nor does the fact contradict its being the highest 
form of enjoyment. All vigorous intellectual pleasure 
needs to be worked up to with effect. We cannot 
read fine poetry which opens and revives in us a world 
of keen sensation without a degree of labour from 
which men too often shrink, preferring lower satisfac- 
tions more easily and lazily come by. 

The poet, knowing what his real achievements cost 
him, never withholds them from the world of readers. 
We need expect no discoveries of this nature in the 
private records he leaves behind him, unless, like 
Wordsworth, he deliberately postpones the publication 
of some cherished manuscript till after his death. But 
if the gift of verse is a pleasure, it will be played with 
apart from solemn duty either to the world or the 
poet’s own fame. There will be amusement in adapt- 
ing it to homely purposes—it will break out at odd 
times and in odd places, and be characteristic of the 
man often beyond what he designs for a larger and 
more critical audience. Whatever a man of genius 
writes because it pleases him to write it, will tell us 
something of himself; though it be but a direction to 
his printer, an invitation to dinner, or a receipt for the 
cook. These little spurts of the Muse are quite dis- 
tinct from the vers de société which amateurs turn off, 
whether easily or laboriously, as the best they can do 
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—specimens of their powers in an unfamiliar field. 
They are especially not examples; we were never 
meant to see them; neither “reader” nor critic was 
in the poet’s mind, but something closer and more 
intimate. The most prosaic doggerel of the true poet 
stands on a different footing from the rhymes of a 
writer with whom verse is not a natural medium. He 
would not commit himself to it, but as the indulgence 
of some impulse which belongs to his poet nature. 
With his name attached—and this proviso is sometimes 
necessary, for we have not all the discrimination to 
detect the master-hand under the homely disguise— 
we see something that distinguishes it, and stamps his 
character upon it. An impulse of some kind drives 
him to express a thought in verse, because it is easier 
to convey it that way, because it wraps it up so as to 
allow of a thing being said which might have looked 
awkward, or bold, or egotistical in prose, or because it 
best expresses relief from a task or a burden. With 
the poet, verse is his natural medium for a good deal 
that the Muse is not generally invoked for; and we 
like to see how far verse is a language, not a task— 
to see the “numbers come” on any stimulus. There 
are poets who never willingly wrote a careless line. 
Crabbe might have been thought one of these—so care- 
ful, so measured, so little egotistical ; but we once find 
him indulging in the repetition of some verses which 
he acknowledged were not of the most brilliant descrip- 
tion, but favourites, because they had amused the irk- 
some restraint of life as chaplain in a great house :— 
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**Oh! had I but a little hut, 
That I might hide my head in ; 
Where never guest might dare molest 
Unwelcome or forbidden. 
I'd take the jokes of other folks, 
And mine should then succeed ’em ; 
Nor would I chide a little pride, 
Nor heed a little freedom.” 
With Wordsworth every verse was a brick in the temple 
his life was building; he would have thought it pro- 
fanation to despatch an ephemeral jingling joke by post 
and keep no record. Consequently we have no ex- 
ample of verse from him inspired by the humour of 
the moment, written on a subject not poetical. But 
take Sir Walter Scott’s correspondence with James 
Ballantyne as a specimen of what we mean; he suits 
as an early example, for very rarely are rhymes strung 
together as he strung them, literally for only one ear, 
or indeed only for his own; so heartily careless of his 
poetical credit. Though not poetry, what a great deal 
these jingling lines tell us of a poet; how they let us 
into the character and feeling of the man! How 
much there is that he would not, and perhaps could 
not, have unveiled in prose! It is through such effu- 
sions that we learn something of him as author, about 
which he was so reticent. After finishing ‘Paul’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ on whose name he plays some- 
what carelessly, we see the ‘Antiquary’ in his mind’s 
eye :— 
“ Dear James—I’m done, thank God, with the long yarns 
Of the most prosy of apostles—Paul ; 


And now advance, sweet heathen of Monkbarns, 
Step out, old quiz, as fast as I can scrawl.” 


P 
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In simple prose he would never have betrayed this 
confidence and fondness for any creature of his im- 
agination. He thus rejoices over the completion of 
‘Rob Roy ’:— 

“With great joy 
I send you Roy ; 


"Twas a tough job, 
But we’re done with Rob ;” 


the “tough job” referring to the agonies of cramp 
and the lassitude of opium under which the novel 
was written. He was the most patient of men 
under interruption; only in verse does he indulge 
in a murmur, his temper really worn to a _hair’s- 
breadth :— 


** Oh James, oh James, two Irish dames 
Oppress me very sore : 
I groaning send one sheet I’ve penn’d, 
For, hang them, there’s no more.” 


In momentary discouragement, when ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward’ did not go off at the rate anticipated, “he did 
not sink under the short-lived frown,’ but consoled 
himself with a couplet— 


‘¢ The mouse who only trusts to one poor hole, 
Can never be a mouse of any soul.” 


When overwhelmed with books, preparatory to his 
life of Buonaparte, he thus condenses his experi- 
ence, and blesses himself in prospect of his gigantic 
task :— 


“ When with poetry dealing, 
Room enough in a shieling, 
Neither cabin nor hovel 
Too small for a novel ; 
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Though my back I should rub 

On Diogenes’ tub, 

How my fancy could prance 

In a dance of romance ; 

But my house I must swap 

With some Brobdingnag chap, 

Ere I grapple, God bless me, with Emperor Nap.” 


When adversity came, the slip-shod muse was his 
confidant, the depository of his resolutions, cheering 
him onward in the untried stony path of authorship 
under compulsion,—the inexorable demand of duty. 
After soliloguies which would have done credit, both 
in matter and manner, to Shakespeare’s fallen kings, 
we find him writing— 


“JT have finished my task this morning at half-past eleven, 
easily, early, and I think not amiss. I hope J. B. will make 
some notes of admiration ! ! ! otherwise I shall be disappointed. 
If this work answers—if it but answers, it must set us on our 
legs ; I am sure worse trumpery of mine has had a great run. I 
remember with what great difficulty I was brought to think my- 
self anything better than common, and now I will not in mere 
faintness of heart give up hope. So hey for a Swiftianism— 


I loll in my chair 

And around me I stare, 

With a critical air, 

Like a calf in a fair ; 

And, say I, Mrs Duty, 
Good-morrow to your beauty, 
I kiss your sweet shoe-tie, 
And hope I can suit ye. 


Fair words butter no parsnips, says Duty: don’t keep talking 
then, but go to your work again ; there’s a day’s task before you 
—the siege of Toulon. Call you that a task ? hang me, I’ll write 
it as fast as Bony carried it on !— 


And long ere dinner time I have 
Full eight close pages wrote ; 
What, Duty, hast thou now to crave ? 
Well done, Sir Walter Scott.” 
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These dialogues with his conscience could hardly 
have been recorded without the playful veil of verse 
to hide their deep seriousness of self-sacrifice and 
atonement. Who can grudge him his escape to the 
country from the uncongenial scene of them, celebrated 
in these valedictory lines ?— 


“So good-bye, Mrs Brown, 
I am going out of town, 
Over dale, over down, 
Where bugs bite not, 
Where lodgers fight not, 
Where below you chairmen drink not, 
Where beside you gutters stink not ; 
But all is fresh, and clear, and gay, 
And merry lambkins sport and play.” 

Scott wrote too easily to value himself on his gifts, 
or to be very sensitive to criticism. The poet jealous 
of his reputation, fastidious on his own account, or 
keenly hurt by adverse opinion, would never commit 
himself thus, even to the privacy of his diary, secured 
by lock and key. It thus illustrates a very marked 
characteristic. We can hardly fancy Waller, who, 
somebody said, spent a whole summer in correcting 
ten lines—those written in the Tasso of the Duchess 
of York—disporting himself in this way. 

Scott here is addressing himself. The poet playing 
with his gift more commonly adopts the epistolary 
form, and compliments a friend with some facile care- 
less specimen of his art. We do not want the amuse- 
ment to become general out of the charmed circle ; 
but where once a name is won, a tribute of verse is 
felt to be a real token of friendship, and treasured 
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among the most flattering of compliments, as a private 
communication from Parnassus; especially when it 
illuminates some grave subject, or assumes an unex- 
pected form, in which the poet selects you as the 
recipient of a new and choice conceit. 

It must have been a delightful discovery to the 
diplomatist when Canning’s Despatch first unfolded 
itself to eye and ear. And that Canning was a 
universal genius does not prevent the writer of the 
Anti-Jacobin and the famous Pitt lyric, “The Pilot 
that Weathered the Storm,” being a poet in especial. 
Cannine’s general principle, it should be explained, 
was, that commerce flourished best when wholly 
unfettered by restrictions; but as modern nations 
had grown up under various systems, he judged it 
necessary to discriminate in the application of the 
principle ; hence the Reciprocity Act, which placed the 
ships of foreign States importing articles into Great 
Britain on the same footing of duties as British ships, 
provided our ships were treated by the same rule in 
their turn; reserving, however, a retaliative power of 
imposing increased duties when the principle was re- 
sisted or evaded, as it was in the case of Holland—M. 
Falck, the Dutch Minister, having made a one-sided 
proposition, much to the advantage of his own country. 
A tedious negotiation dragging on from month to 
month ensued, without arriving one step nearer con- 
summation; at last Cannine’s patience was exhausted. 
Sir Charles Bagot, our ambassador at the Hague, was 
one day (as we are told) attending at Court when a 
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despatch in cipher was hastily put into his hand; it 
was very short, and evidently very urgent, but un- 
fortunately Sir Charles not expecting such a com- 
munication, had not the key of the cipher with him. 
An interval of intense anxiety followed until he could 
obtain the key, when, to his infinite astonishment, he 
deciphered the following despatch from the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs :-— 


** In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much ; 
With equal advantage the French are content, 
So we'll clap on Dutch bottoms a twenty per cent. 
Twenty per cent, 
Twenty per cent, 
Nous frapperons Falck with twenty per cent. 
GEORGE CANNING.” 


Tom Moore, subsequently meeting this M. Falck 
when ambassador at our Court, calls him a fine 
sensible Dutchman. Whether he ever knew the 
form in which the tables were turned upon him is 
nowhere stated. Surprise constitutes some of the 
fun and attraction of a very different rhymed letter, 
where Cowper fills a sheet—prose alike in aspect and 
matter—with a flow of the most ingenious and facile 
rhymes. It shows remarkable mastery over words ; 
and the little turns of humour, the playing with his 
own serious aims and with his friend’s gravity of call- 
ing and reputation, are pleasantly characteristic of the 
man. The letter is long, but does not admit of cur- 
tailment, and the lurking rhymes keep up the reader’s 
vigilance and attention. 
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** July 12, 1781. 
‘“*To the Rey. JOHN NEWTON. 


“My VERY DEAR F'RIEND,—I am going to send, what when you 
have read, you may scratch your head, and say I suppose, there’s 
nobody knows whether what I have got, be verse or not: by the 
tune and the time, it ought to be rhyme ; but if it be, did you 
ever see, of late or of yore, such a ditty before? The thought did 
occur to me and to her, as Madam and I, did walk and not fly, 
over hills and dales, with spreading sails, before it was dark to 
Weston Park. 

“The news at Oney is little or noney, but such as it is, I send 
it—viz., poor Mr Peace cannot yet cease, addling his head with 
what you have said, and has left Parish Church quite in the lurch, 
having almost swore, to go there no more. 

“Page and his wife, that made such a strife, we met them 
twain, in Dog Lane; we gave them the wall, and that was all, 
For Mr Scott, we have seen him not, except as he pass’d in a 
wonderful haste, to see a friend, in Silver End. Mrs Jones pro- 
poses, ere July closes, that she and her sister and her Jones 
Mister, and we that are here, our course shall steer, to dine in 
the Spinney ; but for a guinea, if the weather should hold, so hot 
and so cold, we had better by far, stay where we are. For the 
erass there grows, while nobody mows, (which is very wrong), so 
rank and long, that so to speak, ’tis at least a week, if it happens 
to rain, ere it dries again. 

“T have writ ‘Charity,’ not for popularity, but as well as I 
could, in hopes to do good ; and if the Reviewer should say ‘to 
be sure, the gentleman’s muse wears Methodist shoes ; you may 
know by her pace, and talk about grace, that she and her bard 
have little regard, for the taste and fashions and ruling passions, 
and hoidening play of the modern day; and though she assume 
a borrowed plume, and now and then wear a tittering air, ’tis only 
her plan, to catch if she can, the giddy and gay, as they go that 
way, by a production on a new construction. She has baited her 
trap, in hopes to snap all that may come, with a sugar-plum.’ His 
opinion in this, will not be amiss ; ’tis what I intend, my princi- 
pal end: and if I succeed, and folks should read, till a few are 
brought to a serious thought, I shall think I am paid, for all I have 
said, and all I have done, though I have run, many a time, after a 
rhyme, as far as from hence, to the end of my sense, and by hook 
or crook, write another book, if I live and am here, another year. 
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“T have heard before, of a room with a floor, laid upon springs, 
or suchlike things, with so much art in every part, that when you 
went in, you were forced to begin a minuet pace with an air anda 
erace, swimming about, now in now out, with a deal of state, in 
a figure of eight, without pipe or string, or any such thing; and 
now I have writ, in a rhyming fit, what will make you dance, and 
as you advance, will keep you still, though against your will, 
dancing away, alert and gay, till you come to an end, of what I 
have penn’d; which that you may do, ere Madam and you are 
quite worn out, with jigging about, I take my leave, and here you 
receive, bow profound, down to the ground, from your humble 
me, Wit. 

“ P.S.—When I concluded, doubtless you did think me right, 
as well you might, in saying what I said of Scott ; and then it was 
true, but now it is due, to him to note, that since I wrote, himself 
and he has visited we.” 


This was written in a poetical year, when verse and 
matter crowded upon him. After finishing “ Table 
Talk,” we find him resolving to hang up his harp for 
the remainder of the year, and— 


“Since eighty-one has had so much to do, 
Postpone what yet is left for eighty-two.” 


Charles Lamb and Cowper are as little associated in 
our minds as poets can well be; but there were points, 
especially of temperament, in common, and the Muse 
was a handmaid to them both; they each liked to 
adapt her to domestic uses. Cowper acknowledged 
homely favours by giving a verse for a dish of fish, 
apostrophising a halibut in high-sounding blank verse, 
and explaining in neatly-turned heroics how the barrel 
of oysters was delayed on the road by the imprudent 
kindness of paying the carriage beforehand. Charles 
Lamb asked a favour through the same medium :— 
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“To WILLIAM AYRTON, Esq. 


“ My dear friend, 
Before I end 
Have you any 
More orders for Don Giovanni 
To give 
Him that doth live 
Your faithful Zany ? 


Without raillery 
I mean Gallery 
Ones ; 
For I am a person that shuns 
All ostentation, 
And being at the top of the fashion 
And seldom go to operas 
But in forma pauperis. 


I go to the play 
In a very economical sort of way, 
Rather to see 
Than be seen, 
Though I am no ill sight 
Neither 
By candle light 
And in some kinds of weather. 
You might pit me 
For height 
Against Kean ; 
But in a grand tragic scene 
I’m nothing ; 
It would create a kind of loathing 
To see me act Hamlet ; 
There'd be many a damn let 
Fly 
At my presumption 
If I should try, 
Being a fellow of no gumption. 


By the way, tell me candidly how you relish 
This which they call 
The lapidary style ? 
Opinions vary. 
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The late Mr Mellish 
Could never abide it ; 
He thought it vile 
And coxcombical. 
My friend, the poet-laureate, 
Who is a great lawyer at 
Anything comical, 
Was the first who tried it ; 
But Mellish could never abide it: 
But it signifies very little what Mellish said, 
Because he is dead.” 
&e. &c. 


It does not seem, by the way, to have been Southey’s 
turn, however much he played with fantastic measures, 
to versify for the amusement of his friends alone. All 
his composition—even his fun—had its destination for 
the press; but we find him slipping into rhythm to 
his friend Bedford :— 

“How mortifying is this confinement of yours! I had planned 


so many pleasant walks to be made so much more pleasant by 
conversation ; 


“For I have much to tell thee, much to say 

Of the odd things we saw upon our journey— 

Much of the dirt and vermin that annoyed us.” 
Charles Lamb was never careless or rapid. It was his 
amusement to play with his thoughts. The labour of 
investing a quaint fancy in fit wording was his pleasure. 
As in many other sports, the fun lay in the dressing. 
In fact, all that was characteristic in his mind needed 
exact expression; and now and then verse comes in to 
give the last point, as, after denouncing a cold spring, 
and May chilled by east winds, he coneludes— 


“ Unmeaning joy around appears, 
And Nature smiles as though she sneers,”’ 
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ted 


In complete contrast to this is the rapidity of Scott’s 
habits of composition. His domestic verse has all the 
air of extempore. He seems to have considered it a 
duty to his chief to retain the minstrel character in 
his letters. In them he liked to exercise his pen in 
unfamiliar measures, proving how easy they all were 
to him. Canning had told him that if he hked he 
could emulate Dryden in heroics, his letter from Zet- 
land beginning— 


“ Health to the chieftain from his clansman true ; 
From her true minstrel health to fair Buccleugh— 
Health from the isles where dewy Morning weaves 
Her chaplet with the tints that Twilight leaves ”— 


is a very happy experiment in them; but his account 
of the sea-serpent in dancing anapests better suits our 
purpose, as bearing also upon the late reappearance of 
that tantalising fable. He writes from Kirkwall— 


“ We have now got to Kirkwall, and needs I must stare 
When I think that in verse I have once called it fair.” 


He dates August the 13th, 1814. 


‘** Tn respect that your Grace has commissioned a Kraken, 
You will please be informed that they seldom are taken ; 
It is January two years, the Zetland folks say, 

Since they saw the last Kraken in Scalloway Bay. 

He lay in the offing a fortnight or more, 

But the devil a Zetlander put from the shore, 

Though bold in the seas of the North to assail 

The morse and the sea-horse, the grampus and whale. 
If your Grace thinks I’m writing the thing that is not, 
You may ask at a namesake of ours—Mr Scott 

(He’s not from our clan, though his merits deserve it ; 
He springs, I’m informed, from the Scotts of Scotstarvit) ; 
He questioned the folks who beheld it with eyes, 

But they differed confoundedly as to its size, 
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For instance, the modest and diffident swore 
That it seemed like the keel of a ship, and no more ; 
Those of eyesight more clear, or of fancy more high, 
Said it rose like an island ’twixt ocean and sky— 
But all of the hulk had a steady opinion, 
That ’twas sure a live subject of Neptune’s dominion ; 
And I think, my Lord Duke, your Grace hardly would wish 
To cumber your house such a kettle of fish.” 
&e. &e. 


Verse in such easy hands is a very useful instru- 
ment for turning a disagreeable incident into a joke, 
the poet can be imperious in it without giving offence, 
apologetic without meanness or servility. Thus in 
Lockhart’s unlucky false quantity which made such a 
stir over Maida’s grave. James Ballantyne had run 
off post-haste with the epitaph thinking it Scott’s, and 
printed it with an additional blunder of his own. All 
the newspapers twitted the supposed author, and Lock- 
hart properly desired that the blame should lie on the 
right shoulders. Scott, however, cared much more for 
the reputation of his son-in-law, the author of ‘ Valer- 
ius, than his own, and rattled off an epistle to Lock- 
hart with many reasons for letting the matter rest, of 
which the third is— 


“Don’t you perceive that I don’t care a boddle, 
Although fifty false metres were flung at my noddle ; 
For my back is as broad and as hard as Benlomon’s, 
And I treat as I please both the Greeks and the Romans ; 
And fourthly and lastly, it is my good pleasure 
To remain the sole source of that murderous measure. 
So stet pro ratione voluntas—be tractile, 

Invade not, I say, my own dear little dactyl ; 

If you do, you'll occasion a break in our intercourse. 
To-morrow will see me in town for the winter course, 
But not at your door at the usual hour, sir, 

My own pye-house daughter’s good prog to devour, sir ; 
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Ergo—peace, on your duty, your squeamishness throttle, 
And we'll soothe Priscian’s spleen with a canny third bottle ; 
A fig for all dactyls, a fig for all spondees, 
A fig for all dunces and Dominie Grundys.” 
&e. &e. 
We do not often catch him taking the high line about 
himself that really les hidden under this disparage- 
ment of his scholarship. Tom Moore has recourse to 
the epistolary Muse under a very different mortifica- 
tion; though there may be many tingling sensations 
after giving a bad dinner near akin to the discovery of 
being even party to a false quantity. The man in 
both cases feels lowered, and has to give himself a 
fillip to reinstate himself in his own good opinion. 
The dinner in question seems to have been an utter 
breakdown ; and where Luttrell and brother epicureans 
were the guests, all can sympathise in the mishap; 
while it is only given to poets to express in becoming 
terms a consciousness of disaster. Prose apologies in 
such cases are heavy agegravations of the original ill- 
usage. Moore sitting down after seeing his guests off, 
aided by his lantern, and soothing his spirits by an 
imitation of Horace, might be glad he was a poet; for 
what trouble does not in a degree dissipate itself under 
neat definition ? 
‘That bard had brow of brass, I own, 
Who first presumed, the hardened sinner, 
To ask fine gentlemen from town 
To come and eat a wretched dinner ; 
Who feared not leveret, black as soot, 
Like roasted Afric at the head set, 


And making towards the duck at foot, 
The veteran duck, a sort of dead set ; 
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Whose nose could stand such ancient fish 
As that we at Devizes purvey— 
Than which, I know no likelier dish 
To turn one’s stomach topsy-turvy.” 
&e, &e. 


Luttrell himself could turn a verse, and was no 
doubt recompensed in some degree by the opportunity 
afforded for airing his talent, owning indeed that “ your 
cook was no dab at her duty,” but making the answer- 
ing line “end with poetry, friendship, and beauty.” 

** And then to increase our delight 
To a fulness all boundaries scorning, 


We were cheered by your lantern at night, 
And regaled with your rhymes the next morning.” 


We must go back to an earlier date to find dinners 
a cheerful subject for the poet’s muse. When a couple 
of dishes furnished a table to which it was not un- 
becoming to invite a lord, Matthew Prior could gaily 
extemporise an invitation to Harley; with no fears of 
a contretemps when a joint of mutton and a ham 
supplied the board :— 


“ AN EXTEMPORE INVITATION TO THE EARL OF OXFORD, 
HicH TREASURER, 1712. 


“My Lorp,— 
Our weekly friends to-morrow meet 
At Matthew’s palace in Duke Street, 
To try, for once, if they can dine 
On bacon-ham and mutton-chine. 
If, wearied with the great affairs 
Which Britain trusts to Harley’s cares, 
Thou, humble statesman, may’st descend 
Thy mind one moment to unbend, 
To see thy servant from his soul 
Crown with thy health the sprightly bowl; 
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Among the guests which e’er my house 
Received, it never can produce 

Of honour a more glorious proof— 
Though Dorset used to bless the roof.” 


And when Gay versified the receipt for stewed veal, 
we may take for granted that the dish so glorified 
would not be lost in a crowd of rival candidates for 
favour, but was, no doubt, a crowning attraction of the 
occasion. “As we cannot enjoy anything good with- 
out your partaking of it,” he writes to Swift, “accept 
of the following receipt for stewed veal :— 

“The receipt of the veal of Monsieur Davaux, Mr Pulteny’s 
cook, and it hath been approved of at one of our Twickenham 
entertainments. The difficulty of the sauce-pan I believe you 
will find is owing to a negligence in perusing the manuscript. 
If I remember right, it is there called a stew-pan. Your earthen 


vessel, provided it is close-topped, I allow to be a good suc- 
cedaneum :— 


“Take a knuckle of veal— With marygold meet,— 
You may buy it, or steal ; Put no water at all, 
In a few pieces cut it, For it maketh things small ; 
In the stewing-pan put it. Which, lest it should happen, 
Salt, pepper, and mace A close cover cap on, 
Must season this knuckle ; Put this pot of Wood’s metal 4 
Then what’s joined to a place! In a hot boiling kettle, 
Witb other herbs muckle, And there let it be 
That which killed King Will,? (Mark the doctrine I teach) 
And what never? stands still ; About—let me see— 
Some sprigs of that bed Thrice as long as you preach.® 
Where children are bred ;— So, skimming the fat off, 
Which much you will mend if Say grace, with your hat off. 
Both spinnage and endive, Oh, then with what rapture 
And lettuce and beet, Will it fill dean and chapter !” 
1 Vulgo salary. 2 Supposed sorrel. 3 Thyme or time. 


4 Copper. The allusion is to Wood, the coiner of Irish halfpence 
who furnished the text of the Drapier Letters. 
5 “Which we suppose to be near four hours.” 
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The mention of Twickenham, where Swift was so 
keenly missed, reminds us of Pope’s lines suggested by 
the vexed question of his descent. Swift in Ireland 
was contented to be called an Irishman; but the 
monument he put up to his grandfather in Goodrich 
(or Gotheridge) Church, to which he also presented a 
cup, implies, as Pope also took it, a desire to assert his 
English origin. He had sent a pencilled elevation of 
the tablet to Mrs Howard, who returned it with these 
lines on it scribbled by Pope. The paper was found 
endorsed in Swift’s hand, “ Model of a monument to 
my grandfather, with Mr Pope’s roguery ” :— 


“ Jonathan Swift In this church he has put 
Had the gift A stone of two foot ; 
By fatheridge, motheridge, With a cup and a can, sir, 
And by brotheridge, In respect to his grandsire. 
To come from Gotheridge, So Ireland change thy tone, 
But now is spoil’d clean And cry O hone, O hone ! 
And an Irish dean. For England hath its own.” 


Swift is rarely spoken of in these days but as a 
misanthrope, abhorring as well as despising his fellow- 
creatures. Misanthrope as he might be towards parties 
and people he did not like or did not know, he could 
not live without friends, who were more necessary to 
him than they are to many philanthropists, and more 
constantly in his mind for their amusement and his 
own; and trusting, no doubt, to their immense opinion 
of his genius, he delighted, among other uses of the 
“Tittle language,” in stringing together, in a sort of 
horse-play, jingling rhymes and interminable lines, in 
bold defiance of metrical rule, like the following,— 
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certainly never designed for the public eye, though 
they found their way to it:— 


‘*SwIFt’s AND HIS THREE FRIENDS’ INVITATION TO Dr SHERIDAN, 


“ Dear Tom, this verse, which, however the beginning may appear, yet 
in the end’s good metre, 


Is sent to desire that, when your august vacation comes, your friends 
you'd meet here ; 

For why should stay you in that filthy hole—I mean the city so 
smoaky— 


When you have not one friend left in town, or at least no one that’s 
witty to joke wv ye?” 

How he served his friends is shown, in one instance, 
by Gay’s acknowledgments, who attributes to his good 
offices his appointment to attend Lord Clarendon to 
the House in capacity of secretary. “I am every day,’ 
he writes, “attending my Lord Treasurer for his bounty 
to help me out, which he hath promised me upon the 
following petition, which I have sent him by Dr Ar- 
buthnot :— 


“THE EPIGRAMMATICAL PETITION OF JOHN Gay. 


“T’m no more to converse with the swains, 

But go where fine people resort. 

One can live without money on plains, 
But never without it at court. 

If, when with the swains I did gambol, 
I arrayed me in silver and blue, 

When abroad and in courts I shall ramble, 
Pray, my lord, how much money will do?” 


Instead of the terrors of a competitive examination, 
his wardrobe was obviously Gay’s first care on entering 
the public service: for subdivision of labour is a 
modern idea. A genius or a clever fellow used to be 

Q 
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considered fit, and to hold himself fit, at a moment’s 
warning, for any employment that would bring him an 
income. <A place or an appointment, whatever the 
duties, was an appropriate recognition of any form of 
merit or success. Scarcely more than half a century 
ago, Theodore Hook was made accountant-general to 
the Mauritius, and treasurer to the colony, for rattling 
off such verses as these in ridicule of the tag-rag de- 
putations to Queen Caroline :-—— 
** A rout of sham sailors 
Escaped from their jailors, 
As sea-bred as tailors 
In Shropshire or Wilts, 

And Mark Oldi’s smile, and hers, 

Greeting as Highlanders, 

Half a score Mile-enders 

Shivering in kilts.” 

It was a fit sequel to such a choice that the luckless 
treasurer, having got the money affairs of the island 
into inextricable confusion, was brought back in dis- 
erace, entertaining his custodians, and amusing the 
tedium of the voyage by extemporising songs, of which 
himself and his own predicament was the theme, and 
denouncing 


‘* The atrocious, pernicious 
Scoundrel that emptied the till at Mauritius.” 


But we are digressing, and must not leave the elder 
generation without one specimen, gathered from his 
letters, of Swift's graver epistolary style, addressed to 
the honoured friend who was emphatically the poet of 
the brilliant circle. It is an example of his delight- 
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fully easy versification, so peculiarly adapted for famil- 
lar uses :— 


“Dr Swirt to Mr Porg, 
While he was writing the ‘ Dunciad.’ 


** Pope has the talent well to speak, 
But not to reach the ear ; 
His loudest voice is low and weak, 
The Dean too deaf to hear. 


A while they on each other look, 
Then different studies chuse ; 

The Dean sits plodding on a book— 
Pope walks and courts the muse. 


Now backs of letters, though design’d 
For those who more will need ’em, 

Are filled with hints, and interlined, 
Himself can hardly read ’em. 


Each atom by some other struck, 
All turns and motions tries ; 

Till in a lump together stuck, 
Behold a poem rise ! 


Yet to the Dean his share allot ; 
He claims it by a canon ; 

That without which a thing is not, 
Is causa sine quad non. 


Thus, Pope, in vain you boast your wit ; 
For, had our deaf divine 

Been for your conversation fit, 
You had not writ a line. 


Of prelate thus for preaching fam’d 
The sexton reason’d well ; 
And justly half the merit claim’d 
Because he rang the bell.” 
Amongst epistolary effusions, Gray’s lines to Mason 
must find a place. Whether Mason had any idea of 


editing Shakespeare we cannot now remember, but 
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doubtless Gray had been irritated by a good deal of 
the criticism laboriously bestowed on the poet by his 
numerous commentators, and thus expressed his opinion 
of their value :— 


“To THE REV. WILLIAM MASON. 
© July 16, 1765. 
‘WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE to Mrs ANNE, 


regular servant to the Rev. Mr Precentor of York. 


“A moment’s patience, gentle Mistress Anne : 
(But stint your clack for sweet St Charitie) : 
"Tis Willey begs, once a right proper man, 
Though now a book, and interleav’d, you see. 
Much have I borne from canker’d critic’s spite, 
From fumbling baronets, and poets small, 
Pert barristers, and parsons nothing bright ; 
But what awaits me now is worst of all. 
"Tis true our Master’s temper natural 
Was fashion’d fair in meek, dove-like guise ; 
But may not honey’s self be turned to gall 
By residence, by marriage, and sore eyes ? 
If then he wreak on me his wicked will, 
Steal to his closet at the hour of prayer ; 
And (then thou hear’st the organ piping shrill), 
Grease his best pen, and all he scribbles tear. 
Better to bottom tarts and cheesecakes nice, 
Better the roast meat from the fire to save, 
Better be twisted into caps for spice 
Than thus be patched and cobbled in one’s grave. 
So York shall taste what Clouet never knew, 
So from our works sublimer fumes shall rise ; 
While Nancy earns the praise to Shakespeare due, 
For glorious puddings and immortal pies.” 


“Tell me, if you do not like this,” writes Gray, 
“and I will send you a worse.” We think them 
good lines to find their home only in a letter; and 
Gray had no eye beyond his correspondent: and so 
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— 


thought Mason, who writes answer, “As bad as your 
verses were, they are yours, and therefore, when I 
get back to York, I will paste them carefully in the 
first page of my Shakespeare, for I intend it to be put 
in my marriage settlement, as a provision for my 
younger daughters.” 

Editors have been often provocatives of verse. 
Tom Moore has his thoughts on editors, though on 
different grounds, but mingled in his case also with 
good cheer. The following querulous effusion fails 
to distinguish between the private, the social, and 
the public duties of the critic. “I see my Lord 
Edward,” he writes, “ announced as one of the articles 
in the ‘Quarterly, to be abused of course; and this 
so immediately after my dinings and junketings with 
both editor and publisher.” Having occasion to write 
to Murray, he sent him the following squib :— 


“THOUGHTS ON EDITORS, 
Editur et cdit. 


No, editors don’t care a button 
What false and faithless things they do ; 
They'll let you come and cut their mutton, 
And then they’ll have a cut at you. 


With Barnes I oft my dinner took, 

Nay, met ev’n Horace Twiss to please him ; 
Yet Mister Barnes traduced my book, 

For which may his own devils seize him ! 


With Doctor Bowring I drank tea, 

Nor of his cakes consumed a particle ; 
And yet th’ ungrateful LL.D. 

Let fly at me next week an article, 
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John Wilson gave me suppers hot, 

With bards of fame like Hogg and Packwood ; 
A dose of black strap then I got, 

And after a still worse of ‘Blackwood !’ 


Alas! and must I close the list 

With thee, my Lockhart, of the ‘ Quarterly !’ 
So kind, with bumper in thy fist— 

With pen, so very gruff and tarterly. 


Now in thy. parlour feasting me, 

Now scribbling at me from thy garret, 
Till ’twixt the two in doubt I be 

Which sourest is, thy wit or claret.” 


Byron never made verse his plaything. Even 
where it affected to be, it was a weapon which 
would have altogether failed of its purpose if it did 
not find its way and hit far beyond its seeming 
destination. Self-banished, he felt his exclusion 
from the intellects of the day, and sought for some 
medium of communication with them which should 
not compromise his pride. This medium was his 
distinguished publisher, at whose house his restless 
fancy imagined constant gatherings of wits and poets. 
To them he sent messages, as it were, to keep his. 
name and fame still in men’s mouths—and the fear 
of him, an abiding influence. Mr Murray was thus 
the depositary of some lively critiques on men and 
books, as where Byron supplies him with a civil re- 
fusal of the ‘ Medical Tragedy’ (Dr Polidori’s), spoken 
in his (Murray’s) own person. We give it as so far 
to our point that it is verse applied to a personal use, 
and affecting to be thrown off for the amusement of 
his correspondent :— 
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‘¢ There’s Byron too, who once did better, 
Has sent me folded in a letter 
A sort of—it’s no more a drama 
Than Darnley, Ivan, or Kehama ; 
So altered since last year his pen is, 
I think he’s lost his wits at Venice. 
; ; But, to resume: 
As I was saying, sir, the room— 
The room’s so full of wits and bards, 
Crabbes, Campbells, Crokers, Freres, and Wards, 
And others, neither bards nor wits. 
My humble tenement admits 
All persons in the dress of gent, 
From Mr Hammond to Dog Dent; 
A party dines with me to-day, 
All clever men who make their way ; 
They are at this moment in discussion 
On poor De Stael’s late dissolution ; 
Her book they say was in advance, 
Pray Heaven she tell the truth of France ; 
Thus run our time and tongues away— 
But to return, sir, to your play,” &c. Xe. 


His publisher’s name suggests other verses in a more 
genuinely playful vein, as well as more for the in- 
dividual recipient. He felt Murray the link between 
him and his country, as apart from a few personal 
intimacies. His mind, we see, ran on the scene where 
his name was spoken and his works inquired after. 
He liked to recall “the table’s baize so green,” the 
comings and goings, the literary gossip, and all that 
was most opposed to the line he had chosen for him- 
self. It associated him with poets, not only of the 
day, but of the earlier times :— 

“Strahan, Jonson, Lintot of the times, 

Patron and publisher of rhymes, 


To thee the bard up Pindus climbs, 
My Murray. 
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To thee with hope and terror dumb 

The unfledged MS. authors come ; 

Thou printest all—and sellest some— 
My Murray. 


Upon thy table’s baize so green 
The last new Quarterly is seen, 
But where is thy new Magazine, 
My Murray ? 


Along thy sprucest book-shelves shine 
The works thou deemest most divine— 
The ‘ Art of Cookery’ and mine, 

My Murray. 


Tours, travels, essays, too, I wist, 

And sermons to thy mill bring grist ! 

And then thou hast thy ‘ Navy List,’ 
My Murray. 


And Heaven forbid I should conclude 

Without the Board of Longitude, 

Although this narrow paper would, 

My Murray.” 
Complimentary verses, if premeditated, scarcely 

come within our subject. Playful they may be, but 
no style of composition has more severely tasked 
the faculties of versifiers, or been less congenial to 
the poet proper. We mean, of course, social verse ; 
for addresses and dedications, profuse of compliment, 
swell the pages to a very inconvenient extent, of 
generations of poets. One exception, however, we 
must make to our exclusion of this vehicle for forced 
liveliness. What more easy and playful lines can we 
find than the following, or more suggestive of fun and 
enjoyment in the writer? and if any question the 
choice of subject, let them remember the argument of 
the “Splendid Shilling ” — 
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“Sing, heavenly Muse ! 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme,— 
A shilling, breeches, and chimeras dire.” 


“These lines were addressed to Mrs Legh on her wedding-day, 
in reference to a present of a pair of shooting-breeches she had 
made to Canning while he was a Christ Church undergraduate :— 


“To Mrs LEGH. 


“ While all to this auspicious day, 
Well pleased, their heartfelt homage pay, 
And sweetly smile, and softly say 
A hundred civil speeches ; 
My muse shall strike her tuneful strings, 
Nor scorn the gift her duty brings, 
Tho’ humble be the theme she sings,— 
A pair of shooting-breeches. 


Soon shall the tailor’s subtle art 
Have made them tight, and spruce, and smart, 
And fastened well in every part 
With twenty thousand stitches ; 
Mark, then, the moral of my song ; 
Oh, may your loves but prove as strong, 
And wear as well, and last as long, 
As these my shooting-breeches ! 


And when, to ease the load of life, 
Of private care, and public strife, 
My lot shall give to me a wife, 
I ask not rank or riches ; 
For worth like thine alone I pray, 
Temper like thine, serene and gay, 
And formed, like thine, to give away, 
Not wear herself, the breeches.” 


No man that has much in him can write to amuse 
himself in ever so easy a vein, without telling some- 
thing that will convey information a hundred years or 
so after. Take, for example, Cowper’s song on the 
History of a Walk in the Mud. What a picture it 
raises of the roads and paths of his day! Often it 
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occurs to the reader to speculate on the use that is 
made of gardens in literature of a former date. How 
constantly Pepys, eg., “walks up and down,” in dis- 
cussion! what provision was made for this exercise 
in all old gardens! A terrace, we see, was no affair 
of mere state, it was a necessity of health; for if 
people walk for exercise in narrow bounds, it must be 
on a straight line, not one winding and turning. A 
country walk was an adventure for ladies in those 
days. Witness the immense preparations when the 
Duchess of Portland on first succeeding to Welbeck 
wished to walk to Creswell Crag, two miles and a half 
from the great house. The ladies were accompanied 
by the steward to show them the way, and two 
pioneers to level all before them. Paths were cut 
through thickets and brambles, and bridges made for 
swampy places. It was an expedition to be proud 
of. Walking was necessary to Cowper, and a lady 
companion equally necessary; hence the point he 
makes of having leave to walk in the Throckmortons’ 
erounds. It is really sad to read (February 1785), 
“ Of all the winters we have passed at Olney, this, the 
seventeenth, has confined us most. Thrice, and but 
thrice, since the middle of October, have we escaped 
into the fields for a little fresh air and a little change 
of motion. The last time it was at some peril we did 
it, Mrs Unwin having slipt into a ditch; and, though 
I performed the part of an active squire upon the 
occasion, escaped out of it upon her hands and knees.” 
The occasion of the following composition was four 
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years earlier, the Sister Anne addressed at the close 
being Lady Austen :— 


“THE DISTRESSED TRAVELLERS, OR LABOUR IN VAIN. 
An excellent new song, to a tune never sung before. 


Nie 


“T sing of a journey to Clifton, 
We would have performed if we could, 
Without cart or barrow to lift on 
Poor Mary and me through the mud. 
Slee sla slud, 
Stuck in the mud ; 
O it is pretty to wade through a flood ! 


2. 


So away we went, slipping and sliding, 
Hop, hop, @ la mode de deux frogs. 
"Tis near as good walking as riding, 
When ladies are dress’d in their clogs. 
Wheels, no doubt, 
Go briskly about, 
But they clatter and rattle, and make such a rout ! 


3. 


She. 


Well! now I protest it is charming ; 
How finely the weather improves ! 
That cloud, though, is rather alarming ; 

How slowly and stately it moves! 


He, 


Pshaw ! never mind ; 
"Tis not in the wind ; 
We are travelling south, and shall leave it behind. 


4, 
She. 


I am glad we are come for an airing, 
For folks may be pounded and penn’d 
Until they grow rusty, not caring 
To stir half a mile to an end, 
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He. 
The longer we stay 
The longer we may ; 
It’s a folly to think about weather or way. 


5. 
She. 
But now I begin to be frighted 
If I fall, what a way I should roll! 
Iam glad that the bridge was indicted, — 
Stop! stop! I am sunk in a hole! 
fe. 
Nay, never care! 
"Tis a common affair ; 
You'll not be the last that will set a foot there. 


6. 
She. 
Let me breathe now a little, and ponder 
On what it were better to do ; 
That terrible lane I see yonder, 
I think we shall never get through ! 
He. 
So think I ; 
But, by the by, 
We never shall know if we never should try. 


fe 
She. 


But, should we get there, how shall we get home ? 
What a terrible deal of bad road we have passed ! 
Slipping and sliding ; and if we should come 
To a difficult stile, 1 am ruin’d at last. 
Oh, this lane ; 
Now it is plain 
That struggling and striving is labour in vain. 


8, 
He. 
Stick fast there while I go and look. 


She. 
Don’t go away, for fear I should fall ! 
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fe. 
I have examined in every nook, 
And what you have here is a sample of all. 
Come, wheel round ; 
The dirt we have found ; 
Would be worth an estate, at a farthing a pound. 
9. 


Now, sister Anne, the guitar you must take ; 
Set it, and sing it, and make it a song. 
I have varied the verse for variety’s sake, 
And cut it off short, because it was long. 
Tis hobbling and lame, 
Which critics won’t blame, 
For the sense and the sound, they say, should be the same.’ 


Southey calls this one of the playfullest and most 
characteristic of his pieces. We are glad to have a 
poet’s testimony to its merits. It is a remarkable 
example of Cowper’s special power of picturesquely 
reproducing a scene, incident, or situation; and by 
touches minutely true, playing with the trivialities of 
life as an exercise of his apt and choice resources of 
language. The editors have probably thought the 
subject too trivial, for it has been “overlooked” in 
every edition of his poems that we know of. ‘There 
is a poem of Coleridge’s which comes under our class, 
having been clearly written with friends only in view; 
but as it is inserted in his works, we will only in- 
dicate it by a few lines. It is that Ode to the Rain, 
composed in bed on the morning appointed for the de- 
parture of a very worthy but not very pleasant visitor, 
whom it was feared the rain might detain :— 


“ But only now, for this one day, 
Do go, dear Rain, do go away ! 
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O Rain! with your dull twofold sound, 

The clash hard by, and the murmur all round ! 
You know, if you know aught, that we 

Both night and day but ill agree. 

For days, and months, and almost years 

Have limped on through this vale of tears, 
Since body of mine and rainy weather 

Have lived on easy terms together. 

Yet if, as soon as it is light, 

O Rain ! you will but take your flight, 

Though you should come again to-morrow, 
And bring with you both pain and sorrow ; 
Though stomach should sicken and knees should swell, 
Ill nothing speak of you but well. 

But only now, for this one day, 

Do go, dear Rain, do go away !” 


Of all the intellectual gifts bestowed on man, the 
most intoxicating is readiness—the power of calling 
all the resources of the mind into simultaneous action 
at a moment’s notice. Nothing strikes the unready 
as so miraculous as this promptitude in others; noth- 
ing impresses him with so dull and envious a sense 
of. contrast in his own person. ‘To want readiness is 
to be laid on the shelf, to creep where others fly, to 
fall into permanent discouragement. To be ready is 
to have the mind’s intellectual property put out at 
fifty or a hundred per cent; to be unready at the 
moment of trial, is to be dimly conscious of faculties 
tied up somewhere in a napkin. What an engine— 
we are speaking of “the commerce of mankind ”— 
is a memory ready with its stores at the first question, 
words that come at your call, thoughts that follow 
in unbroken sequence, reason quick at retort! The 
thoughts we may feel not above our level; the words 
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we could arrange in as harmonious order; the memory, 
only give it time, does not fail us; the repartee is all 
the occasion called for, if only it had not suggested 
itself too late, thus changing its nature from a triumph 
into a regret. It is such comparisons, the painful 
recollection of panic and disaster, the speech that 
would not be spoken, the reply that dissolved into 
incoherence, the action that belied our intention, or, 
it may be, experience in a humbler field, that gives to 
readiness such a charm and value. The ready man does 
seem such a very clever fellow. The poet’s readiness 
does not avail him for such practical uses, and does 
not contribute to his fame or success at all in the 
same degree. It is the result—the thought, the wit, 
the sense—not the speed of performance, which de- 
termines the worth of his efforts. But we delight in 
an extempore effusion because of the prestige of readi- 
ness called into play in busy life; at least this adds 
to the pleasure. The poet’s best verses are the great- 
est, least imitable, wonder about him; but we are 
apt to be most surprised when he shows his powers 
under immediate command: and good lines, struck 
off at a heat, do give us a vivid insight into the viva- 
city and energy of the poetical temperament, prompt 
in its action, ready at a call, and gaily willing to 
display its mechanical facilities. There is a specimen 
of Dryden’s fluency in extempore verse, communicated 
and authenticated by Malone, which shows that fore- 
sight and composite action which a strong imagina- 
tion seems to possess, uttering what it has prepared, 
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and composing what is to follow, at one and the same 
time—a habit or faculty observed in Sir Walter Scott 
by his amanuenses. This double action must belong 
to all rapid complex expression; but the difficulty 
is enhanced and the feat magnified in proportion 
when rhythm and rhyme are added to the other 
requirements. 


“Conversation one day after dinner at Mrs Creed’s running 
upon the origin of names, Mr Dryden bowed to the good old 
lady and spoke extempore the following verses :— 


“So much religion in your name doth dwell, 
Your soul must needs with piety excel ; 
Thus names, like [well-wrought] pictures drawn of old, 
Their owner’s natures and their story told. 
Your name but half expresses, for in you 
Belief and justice do together go. 
My prayers shall be, while this short life endures, 
These may go hand and hand with you and yours ; 
Till faith hereafter is in vision drown’d, 
And practice is with endless glory crown’d 


” 
° 


-Dr Johnson, readiness itself in his conversation, 
has left some remarkable examples of the extempor- 
ising power. Mrs Thrale relates that she went into 
his room at Streatham on her birthday and com- 
plained, “ Nobody sends me verses now, because I am 
five-and-thirty years old; and Stella was fed with 
them till forty-six, I remember.” “My having just 
recovered from illness will account for the manner in 
which he burst out suddenly; for so he did without 
the least previous hesitation whatsoever, and without 
having entertained the smallest intention towards it 
half a minute before :— 
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“ Oft in danger, yet alive, 
We are come to thirty-five ; 
Long may better years arrive, 
Better years than thirty-five. 
Could philosophers contrive, 
Life to stop at thirty-five, 
Time his hours should never drive 
O’er the bounds of thirty-five. 
High to soar, and deep to dive, 
Nature gives at thirty-five. 
Ladies, stock and tend your hive, 
Trifle not at thirty-five ; 
For howe’er we boast and thrive, 
Life declines from thirty-five. 
He that ever hopes to thrive 
Must begin by thirty-five : 
And all who wisely wish to wive, 
Must look on Thrale at thirty-five.” 


“<« And now,’ said he, as I was writing them down, ‘you may 
see what it is to come for poetry to a dictionary-maker ; you 
may observe that the rhymes run in alphabetical order exactly,’ — 
and so they do.” 


His extempore parodies are by no means feats like 
this, which is really a bundle of valuable maxims; 
but how easily flow the lines to Miss Reynolds, in 
imitation of the ‘Penny Ballads, and how well the 
rhythm is caught !— 


“‘T therefore pray thee, Renny dear, 
‘That thou wilt give to me, 
With cream and sugar softened well, 
Another dish of tea. 


Nor fear that I, my gentle maid, 
Shall long detain the cup, 

When once unto the bottom I 
Have drunk the liquor up. 

Yet hear, alas! this mournful truth, 
Nor hear it with a frown, 

Thou canst not make the tea so fast, 
As I can drink it down.” 


R 
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Swift had an “odd humour” of extemporising 
rhymed proverbs, which he brought out with such 
apt readiness as to puzzle collectors of old saws. 
Thus, a friend showing off his garden to a party of 
visitors without inviting them to eat any of the fine 
fruit before them, Swift observed, “It was a saying of 
my dear grandmother’s— 


‘ Always pull a peach, 
When it is within your reach,’”’ 


and helped himself accordingly, an example which, 
under such revered sanction, the rest of the party 
were not slow to follow. 

The value of all specimens lies a good deal in the 
assurance of their authenticity as unprepared efforts, 
sudden plays of humour or ingenuity. The following 
professes also to be extempore; but there must have 
been finishing touches,—it surely passes human power 
to have been hit off in one sustained unbroken flow. 
That it answers our leading requirement as poet’s 
play-work, there can be no doubt. Whitbread, it 
seems, had perpetrated the unpardonable sin against 
taste and parliamentary usage, of introducing personal 
and family matters into his speech on a great public 
occasion, at a time when party feeling against Lord 
Melville was carried to a point of savage virulence. 
It is no wonder his witty friend was inspired by such 
an opportunity for firing a shot in return. 
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“ FRAGMENT OF AN ORATION. 


“ Part of Mr Whitbread’s speech on the trial of Lord Melville, 
1805, put into verse by Mr Canning at the time it was 
delivered. 


“T’m like Archimedes for science and skill ; 
I’m like a young prince going straight up a hill; 
I’m like (with respect to the fair be it said), 
I’m like a young lady just bringing to bed. 
If you ask why the 11th of June I remember 
Much better than April, or May, or November, 
On that day, my Lords, with truth I assure ye, 
My sainted progenitor set up his brewery ; 
On that day in the morn he began brewing beer ; 
On that day too commenced his connubial career ; 
On that day he received and he issued his bills ; 
On that day he cleared out all his cash in his tills ; 
On that day he died, having finished his summing, 
And the angels all cried, ‘ There’s old Whitbread a-coming !’ 
So that day I still hail with a smile and a sigh, 
For his beer with an E, and his bier with an I; 
And still on that day in the hottest of weather, 
The whole Whitbread family dine altogether. 
So long as the beams of this house shall support 
The roof which o’ershades this respectable court, 
Where Hastings was tried for oppressing the Hindoos ; 
So long as that sun shall shine in at those windows, 
My name shall shine bright as my ancestor’s shines ; 
Mine recorded in journals, his blazoned on signs.” 


Our examples have been uniformly taken from 
biographers’ collections of letters and private recol- 
lections. In only one case have we referred to the 


d 


poet’s “poems” for the specimen in point; though 
our extract may, in one cr two instances, have been 
removed from its original standing to a niche in what 
are emphatically called an author’s works. 

It is obvious, on this and other grounds, that our 


poets at play can include no living brother within 
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their circle. Poets must first be known and valued 
by their works. They must have done great things 
before we care for trifles from their hands. But this 
knowledge once acquired, and an estimate formed, a 
further intimacy may be promoted by some acquaint- 
ance with performances which do not rank among their 
works. It would be very unjust to measure them by 
such specimens as we have strung together; but hav- 
ing established their reputation with us, trivialities, 
like many of these, if they do not contribute to their 
fame, yet suggest versatility, and in most cases add 
an engaging touch of homely nature to a great name. 
They are all examples, as we began by saying, of that 
essential element of the poet’s nature when in work- 
ing effective order—exceptional life and spirits. No- 
body writes verse for his own pleasure, or even relief, 
without the barometer of his spirits being on the rise. 
They are tokens of that abiding youthfulness which 
never leaves him while he can write a living line. 
The poet, we need not say, is for ever sighing over 
the youth that is past and gone, not taking note of 
the youth that remains to him, altogether independent 
of years. But, in fact, he is a boy all his life, capable 
of finding amusement in matters which the plodding 
man of the world considers puerile, and so conferring 
on his readers and lovers some share of his own spring, 
some taste of the freshness which helps to keep the 
world alive. 


SCHOOLS OF MIND AND MANNERS. 





THE word education has always carried with it two 
distinct ideas—the acquisition of knowledge, and the 
discipline which fits for society. One man means by 
it the power that stimulates thought and brings it in 
relation with the past; another, the training which 
adapts the individual for intercourse with his kind. 
The education of knowledge is compatible with an 
utter deficiency in the habits and qualities which help 
men socially ; the education which takes the body in 
hand, and the mind as it regulates temper and manners, 
may accomplish its object with little help from large 
and accurate knowledge, or culture of the purely in- 
tellectual faculties. We say culture, as distinct from 
native sense, for a basis of understanding is indis- 
pensable for all success: nor can the merest external 
training effect its purpose unless the intellect works 
even energetically towards the aim in view. ‘The 
brain has its part in every effort—nothing is well 
done without its sustaining action. In old days we 
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find these two modes of training had their appropriate 
spheres and seasons rigidly assigned to them. Colle- 
giate life drilled the mind: the court—if the pupil had 
to be made a fine gentleman—took the body and 
manners in hand, and educated through the outside 
and the contagion of example; through deportment, 
expression, action, voice —all that manifestation of 
self that acts on others, and which is caught by 
observation, and by contact with what is decorous 
and graceful in manner and phrase. In universities 
men were made learned; in high-bred society they 
were taught to please: neither sphere infringed on 
the other. Those who passed their lives in colleges 
thought polite society frivolous; and fine gentlemen and 
ladies regarded the seats of learning as the homes 
of “rusticity and morosity.” Of course there were 
acknowledged exceptions—the scholars who were also 
men of the world, and men of distinguished manners 
who were also deeply read; but it used to be assumed 
that learning and manners could not be learned in the 
same school. The satirists of last century delighted 
in showing up the uncouth pedantry of the one class, 
and the ignorance, levity, and affectation of the other. 
The accomplished gentleman must first learn from 
books, and then set forth on his travels; from which, 
if we may judge from the notices of the time, more 
marvels were expected than were often compassed. 
The bear and the bear-leader, fresh from the seat of 
learning, made a poor figure to practised eyes. “ Most 
of our travelling youth,” writes Lady Pomfret from 
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Florence (1740), “neither improve themselves nor credit 
their country, This, I believe, is often owing to the 
strange creatures that are made their governors, but as 
often to the strange creatures that are to be governed.” 
But the system was an acknowledged one. This “in- 
undation of poor creatures” had a recognised claim on 
their compatriots; and the great lady, in fact, made 
her drawing-room at Florence a school of manners, 
when, to provide against the inconveniences of this 
inundation as a constant invasion, she opened it for 
a general reception once a-week. “TI shall be at home 
every Friday evening, and at no other time, when I 
shall also have the pleasure of seeing all the Florentine 
nobility, whose hospitality and politeness I can never 
enough commend.” But this all belongs to a past 
day. Learning and propriety of manners have agreed 
to a compromise. If we have fewer prodigies of 
erudition, we have fewer prodigies of another sort. 
Our scholars have learnt even to dispute and quarrel 
in polite terms; and college training, if it does not 
accomplish what nothing but intercourse with good 
general society can accomplish, at least does not over- 
lay its pupils with a rust hard to be rubbed off. 

So far, however, in our remarks, education has 
meant only the education of men. Im the last cen- 
tury, at any rate, the one prevailing idea of education 
for women scarcely included learning at all. It meant 
simply and emphatically the discipline which fits for 
society. Through more than half that period manners 
were the thing in question—manners, and how to 
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improve them; for clearly there was everywhere a 
creat falling off from what had been, whether in France 
or England. We find Madame de Maintenon (in 1707) 
confiding to her friend, the Princesse des Ursins, in 
very plain language, her feelings on this point. “I 
confess to you that the females of the present day are 
to me insupportable: their ridiculous and immodest 
dress—their snuff, wine, gluttony, coarseness, and in- 
dolence—are all so opposite to my taste, that it is 
natural for me to dislike them.” The ‘Spectator,’ at 
a date two or three years later, remarks upon the same 
characteristics, and dreads the conclusion of the war 
for the influence peace may have upon English ladies. 
“The whole discourse and behaviour,’ he writes, “of 
the French, is to make the sex more fantastical, or, as 
they are pleased to term it, more ‘awakened,’ than is 
convenient either with virtue or discretion. To speak 
loud in public assemblies, to let every one hear you 
talk of things that should only be mentioned in private 
or in a whisper, are looked upon as parts of a refined 
education. At the same time, a blush is unfashionable, 
and silence more ill-bred than anything that can be 
spoken.” Under this teaching he records the be- 
haviour of a fine lady, newly returned from France, at 
the performance of ‘ Macbeth, who, before the rising 
of the curtain, breaks out in a loud soliloquy, “ When 
will the dear witches enter?” and before the play was 
half through, has formed a little audience for herself. 
“This pretty childishness,” he says, “is not to be 
attained in perfection by ladies who do not travel for 
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their improvement,” to add, as it were, point to their 
ignorance; in imitation of those ladies of the court of 
France who thought it ill-breeding to pronounce a hard 
word right—for which reason they took frequent 
occasion to use hard words, that they might murder 
them. This authority further adds, “That a lady of 
some quality at court having accidentally made use of 
a hard word in a proper place, and pronounced it right, 
the whole assembly was out of countenance for her.” 
We are not to wonder, when the acknowledged 
school of politeness had fallen into this decadence, 
that English manners should be open to criticism. <A 
writer in the ‘ Tatler’ laments (August 1709) “the 
unaccountable wild method in the education of the 
better half of the world—the women. We have no 
such thing as a standard of good breeding.” “I was 
the other day at my Lady Wealthy’s, and asked one 
of her daughters how she did. She answered, she 
never conversed with men. The same day I visited 
at Lady Plantwell’s, and asked her daughter the same 
question ; she answers, ‘ What is that to you, you old 
thief?’ and gives me a slap on the shoulder.” “Cer- 
tain it is,’ he adds, “that the taste of grace and 
beauty is very much lowered. The fine women they 
show me nowadays are at best but pretty girls to me 
who have seen Sacharissa, when all the world repeated 
the poems she inspired. They tell me I am old: I 
am glad I ain so, for I do not like your present young 
ladies.” He is apt to think that parents imagine 
their daughters will be accomplished enough if noth- 
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ing interferes with their growth or their shape. He 
sees with indignation crowds of the female world lost 
to society, or condemned to a laziness which makes 
life pass away with less relish than in the hardest 
labour, and forms the idea of a female library, for the 
cultivation of their minds, with the promise, however, 
that the books shall not be so deep as to hurt a single 
feature by the austerity of their reflections. Books, 
however, came very little into the popular ideas of 
the right training for girls. Needlework and a good 
carriage were the two points aimed at as the import- 
ant things. The father wants to send his little girl 
of nine to a boarding-school in a good air. “I would 
endeavour,” he writes, “ she might have education—I 
mean, such as may be useful, as working well, and a 
good deportment.” The wife opposes “ that she is too 
much a woman, and understands the formalities of 
visiting and a tea-table so very nicely, that none, 
though much older, can exceed her.” All that is said 
or implied by Swift of the ignorance of women of this 
period is borne out by the essayists. He complains 
that “ not one gentleman’s daughter in a thousand can 
read or understand her own natural tongue, as any 
one may judge who can have the patience to hear 
them when they are disposed to mangle a play ora 
novel. They are not so much as taught to spell in 
their childhood, nor can ever attain to it in their 
whole lives.” 

But women, as a fact, being so much more inde- 
pendent than men of regular hard head-training, we 
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mean in everyday social intercourse,—having, as we 
see, such a knack of catching the prevailing tone of 
thought,—this ignorance did not really press on the 
literary public mind to the same extent as hoydenish 
manners. The finely-mannered woman, whether she 
could spell or not, being necessarily a woman of good 
understanding, held her own wherever she found 
herself. 

But all this while there was a tradition of better 
teaching. One lady wrote an essay to revive the 
ancient education of gentlewomen in religion, manners, 
arts, and tongues, with an answer to the objection 
against this way of education; and the few women 
who were educated in book education were taught 
on a thorough plan. Dr Carter, father of the Miss 
Carter, gave to all his children alike a learned edu- 
cation. The daughters showed a singular aptitude. 
“My sister Margaret,” writes the distinguished Eliza- 
beth, “is studying, or rather seizing upon, Greek.” 
3ut how extraordinary these pursuits were in women 
we may gather from the fact, that it was gravely put 
about in Deal that Miss Carter was going to be a 
member of Parliament. ‘“ Here’s all Deal,” writes 
a member of her family, “in amazement that you 
want to be a member of the Parliament House; and 
Mrs was told it, but so strongly affirmed that it 
was no such thing, that she came to our house to 





ask.” All learning in those days, indeed all literary 
taste, turned a woman into a celebrity with the draw- 
backs of the position. Thus Johnson amuses himself 
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with Lady Hartford’s poetical turn in his life of 
Thomson. “‘ Spring,” he writes, “was published 
in 1728, with a dedication to Lady Hartford ; whose 
practice it was to invite, every summer, some poet into 
the country, to hear her verses and assist her studies. 
This honour was one summer conferred on Thomson, 
who took more delight in carousing with Lord Hart- 
ford and his friends than assisting her ladyship’s poet- 
ical operations, and therefore never received another 
summons.” And yet this lady, besides being a good 
wife who nursed her husband tenderly in the frequent 
fits of gout earned by these carousals, was a woman 
of cultivation and intelligence, as we see from her 
correspondence with her friend Lady Pomfret, whose 
experience of travellers of the grand tour we have 
quoted above. But the rarity of literary distinction in 
the women of her day, gave a tone to those who 
cultivated their minds, which provokes a smile in the 
modern reader. These two retired ladies of the bed- 
chamber compliment one another on the excellence of 
each other’s letters, in a strain which sounds almost 
fulsome to our ears, but is really honest surprise in 
both that so much thought, observation, and accuracy 
of expression should flow from a female pen. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, more witty and less estimable, 
comes into their circle. It was an intellectual set of 
fine ladies, distinct and by themselves. More popular 
than art, poetry, or the classics, or the books that 
dealt with such matters, was a volume from the French, 
‘The Art of being Easy at all Times and in all Places, 
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written chiefly for the use of a Lady of Quality ’—a 
work which, if it only succeeded in imparting its 
lessons to the reader, was not only a useful study for 
that time, but one which none, even of our more en- 
lightened day, would willingly be without. No age is 
without its examples of women who have left their 
mark on literature beyond their own time; but we 
gather that the Countesses and Lady Marys, the Miss 
Carters and Miss Talbots, did not advocate for the 
use of their sex the same teaching they had acquired 
for themselves. There is no doubt that the clever 
women who wrote or led society, thought manners the 
most material point for young ladies with whom they 
were concerned. Dignity of deportment and behaviour, 
the graces which set off women in society, the good 
breeding that made home peaceful and delightful, the 
piety which regulated private conduct without dis- 
turbing social life, formed the ideal of the most 
thoughtful and serious. Some did not go so far in 
their requirements; and with these there probably 
was not wanting a sense of complacency in being 
singular in their attainments. But also there was no 
machinery for a diffused higher education for girls. 
We do not doubt that the wnlearning was more valu- 
able than the teaching of the ordinary school. 


“T am glad,” writes Mrs Montague, as late as 1773, “you 
intend sending my eldest niece to a boarding-school. What 
girls learn at these schools is trifling, but they unlearn what 
would be a great disservice—a provincial dialect, which is ex- 
tremely ungenteel, and other tricks that they learn in the nursery. 
The carriage of the person, which is of great importance, is well 
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attended to, and dancing is well taught. As for the French 
language, I do not think it necessary unless for persons in very 
high life. All the boarding-schools are on very much the same 
plan, so that you may place her wherever there is a good air and 
a good dancing-master.” 


This seems worldly enough. Whatever a woman’s 
actuating principles, they would now have been veiled 
by a decorous reference to religion and morals. But, 
in truth, manners were the paramount consideration 
in all polite circles, as constituting the only distine- 
tion 





as they will always be the main distinction— 
between classes: and how to shine in the drawing- 
room was the test of them. It was this prevalent 
idea that stirred the republican spirit of Day to write 
his ‘Sandford and Merton, and provoked the sting 
of the epilogue— 


“Hearts may be black, but all should wear clean faces ; 
The graces, boys! the graces, graces, graces !”’ 

‘But good people, with whom religion was a reality, 
laid much the same stress upon good breeding. It was 
a virtue as well as a grace. Mrs Delany is almost as 
serious as the worldly fine lady when she comes to the 


>) 


dancing-master. “ Dunoyer,’ she writes to her sister, 
who consults her on education, “is now, I believe, the 
best dancing-master in London. His price is high, 
but he will give the Pauline a better air in a month 
than a less skilful dancing-master would in three. I 
believe Lady Cowper has good interest with him, and 
that may make him take more pains.” And she adds, 


“ There is nothing I wish so much for Mary, next to 
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right religious principles, as a proper knowledge of the 
polite world.” The ordinary teaching that girls were 
put under she takes for granted; but clearly, to be 
perfectly well-bred both at home and abroad was a 
point of more weight with her than accuracy and 
extent of knowledge. “Nobody can do so much good 
in the world who is zot well-bred as those that are.” 
These were the days, indeed, when superficial teaching 
was thought the proper teaching for girls; when every 
science had its feminine language, as Hindu ladies talk 
with a difference and with softer terminations than 
their lords; as ‘The Young Ladies’ Geography,’ which 
is to be read instead of novels, ‘A Young Ladies’ 
Guide to Astronomy, ‘The Use of the Globe for Girls’ 
Schools, and ‘The Ladies’ Polite Letter-Writer, and 
soon. At a date when men learnt to be scholars 
and gentlemen, not simultaneously, but in a course, 
it was not unnaturally taken for granted that thor- 
oughness of knowledge in girls was incompatible with 
the prime essential in woman, perfect manners,—that 
she should look well, hold herself well, behave herself 
with dignity and grace. Ruling in her own sphere, 
she must be content with an entirely subordinate 
place where dry knowledge was in question. If she 
knew more than other women, she was to conceal it, 
and beware of the example of 


“ The reasoning maid, above her sex’s dread, 
Had dared and read, and dared to say she read.” 


We have changed all this, not only in tone but in 
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practice. There is no more condescension to feminine 
weakness in the teaching of girls; what they learn 
under the modern fashionable system they may learn 
thoroughly. But as it does not belong to human 
nature, stationary or progressive, to observe a golden 
mean—as it is inevitable, where one thing is in the 
ascendant, that something else should go down—we 
are not sure that the supreme point now made of 
mental cultivation, as we see in the modern literature 
of education, does not threaten a very serious falling 
off in manners. It is not only neglect but a positive 
counter-teaching in certain quarters that strikes us, 
as though the old rules of good behaviour, and any 
strict disciphne on this point, stood in the way of 
intellectual development. It speaks for itself that 
good teaching must be better than bad, and that good 
teaching disposes to a love of learning; nor do we see 
any necessary connection between advance of know- 
ledge and decay of manners. To us, indeed, it seems 
that unless the training of manners, in the full sense 
of the word, goes along with the teaching of knowledge, 
the teaching fails of its main purpose as culture. 

As one may say that there is a way of learning 
trifles which strengthens mind and will, all depending 
on the learner’s view of life as a performance or a 
duty, so there may be a way of acquiring knowledge 
which yet makes very little impression on character 
and conduct. In this sense a cultivated manner may 
be as good a guarantee of a cultivated mind as the 
most well-chosen list of books plodded through under 
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the stimulus of emulation or some imminent examina- 
tion ; or even for the love of it, if the social duties and 
checks of good breeding are untaught and disregarded. 
For, in fact, what a great deal of study of motives 
and character and of self-study also, what a training 
of sympathies, goes to the formation of a courteous 
and engaging manner! Separate learning from disci- 
pline, and we really do not know where we are, or 
what benefit we are conferring on the pupil. To the 
run of people the use of learning is, in some sense, 
remote from the lessons learnt, and may be resolved 
into discipline rather than knowledge. How few 
people have to do in after-life with the precise teach- 
ing of their childhood and youth! What difference, 
we might ask, does it make to most women whether 
the astronomy they learnt as girls was called ‘The 
Use of the Globes’ or not? Let us not be under- 
stood as undervaluing that inestimable advantage, 
exact knowledge; only we believe the common ex- 
perience will justify our impression that fructifying 
knowledge of this high order is for the few. The 
majority of people learn through the reading of others, 
not through their own: one part of mankind browses 
among books for the intellectual nourishment of the 
species. It is not what most people acquire for them- 
selves at first hand which places them above their 
ignorant forefathers, but the atmosphere they breathe, 
the enlightenment of the age, through the influence 
of its choicer or more laborious spirits. What they 
read or skim for themselves—or perhaps we should 
Ss) 
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say, what they might read, what they are politely 
assumed to. read—tells little on them; they cannot 
assimilate it, their private stock of learning being 
mainly of use in helping to conceal their ignorance ; 
but they hear others talk, they catch a tone, and thus 
learn unconsciously and accidentally, aided no doubt 
by glimmerings of once faintly apprehended truth. 
What, then, becomes of those who have never 
been taught that great fundamental in good manners, 
the habit and art of listening? an art which, to judge 
by the training of some children, threatens to become 
obsolete, an art which no people can learn late in life. 
Writers on the duties of the religious life tell us that 
contemplation is a habit of mind difficult of acquire- 
ment, and needing much practice and self-control. 
Listening is the same to children, when the talk that 
passes is not addressed to them individually, when 
their attention is not courted by lowering the tone to 
their taste. Yet for certain spaces of time, to listen 
both to conversation and reading as a discipline, we 
think all who were ever subjected to it will allow to 
have been a very strengthening, invigorating process. 
The human voice conveys ideas which, read in books, 
would excite no interest, make no impression; and 
even dulness, compulsory quiet, often stimulates 
thought, by compelling the mind to turn to itself, 
which desultory reading, to escape from it, would 
never have stirred. There is an activity and inven- 
tiveness of mind especially induced by inevitable 
quiet, of which biography furnishes striking examples, 
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and which we believe many a private experience can 
bear witness to; and there is a study of character 
which can scarcely take its rise early enough for the 
finer perceptions without this condition. 

This train of thought has been stimulated, not so 
much by the absence of old-fashioned discipline in 
manners and the first principles of good breeding in 
modern households, as by the tone now adopted in 
books for the young; books written not merely for 
amusement, but instruction—books not addressed to 
the parents, but their children ;—ridiculing old re- 
straints; assuming that the race has been oppressed 
long enough by absurd restrictions; that children 
have come into the world to make a noise; that it is 
the part of good parents to put up with it, and to 
make every household arrangement with a view to 
their sole pleasure and convenience. Hitherto man- 
ners have always been considered one of the ends of 
education ; but we see tokens of abatement of that 
jealous care on the subject which alone can succeed 
in its object. Neglected manners are rarely good 
manners. No doubt in fiction, and in descriptions of 
childhood for older readers, a certain wildness and 
defiance of rule is treated as a proof of spirit, and so 
far of promise ; but it is comparatively lately that books 
written for children with a didactic purpose, repre- 
sent disregard of proprieties as the natural indications 
of mental and moral superiority. At the risk of being 
thought to make a bugbear of trifles, we will illustrate 
our argument by an extract from a popular child’s 
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serial, we do not doubt in the nursery or schoolroom 
of very many of our readers; and bearing on its title- 
page the name of a clergyman in deservedly high and 
general esteem :— 


“It was one of the great conveniences of Redburn vicarage, 
that you could make yourself heard all over the house without 
the least trouble. For example, if there were not enough bread- 
and-butter cut for the schoolroom tea, you had only to shout 
‘ Bread-and-butter !’ at the top of your voice, and Dinah quickly 
brought up a fresh supply from the kitchen ; or if Perry was up 
on the top of the house administering a worm to a particularly 
interesting family of starlings in the chimney-pot, and did not 
notice the time, and eight o’clock struck, Hugh had just to call 
out ‘Prayers!’ at the foot of the stairs, and down came Perry, 
leaving a worm wriggling out of a wide-open yellow mouth. Dr 
Guest was of opinion that this was owing much more to the 
strong lungs and loud voices of his family than anything especi- 
ally convenient about the house; but the children differed from 
him. So bells became quite unnecessary articles at the vicarage, 
which was a good thing, as there was scarcely one that was not 
broken.” 


-The father, it goes on to say, does not like this 
state of things, and when he comes home tired from 
parish visiting, complains to his wife “ somewhat 
bitterly” that the house is a bear-garden. “My 
dear, what are these children about? it is really 
almost intolerable.’ Mrs Guest looked at him, and 
only smiled. She was the gentlest, sweetest, best 
little mother in the world. You know what a good 
mother means? It means, among other things, “no 
nerves,” “no headaches,” “no fancies,” “no thought of 
self ;” and so she only smiled at the racket going on. 
Is not this as much as to say that the children of the 
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house are masters of the house; that if the father com- 
plains that his house is turned into a bear-garden, he 
is a grumbler; that the real, true, and admirable 
mother prefers her children’s pleasure to her husband’s 
comfort; that if the mother has “ nerves” and “ head- 
aches,” it is her duty to suppress them, and not damp 
her children’s spirits by using them as a plea for sup- 
pressed voices and cautious treading ; that no one with 
admitted infirmities can fulfil the mother’s part; that 
consideration is due, not from children to their parents, 
but from parents to their children; that home is to be 
ruled by boy-and-girlhood suffrage? We know that 
some will think we are turning a joke into a serious 
matter; but it is not a joke to instil into children’s 
minds that this 1s a pleasant state of things, and that 
those boys and girls are fortunate who can shout for 
bread-and-butter, and bawl “ Prayers!” from the bot- 
tom of the house to its chimney-pots. Of course these 
unruly young folks are clever, and conscientious, and 
so on; but what we complain of is, that they are sup- 
posed to be cleverer and more studious and more high- 
principled because they lead this wild, rude life. We 
are quite willing to allow that children should have 
their own region for noise and licence, because their 
minds are cramped without it; but the moment this 
region is extended beyond proper limits—the moment, 
at least, when the sense of a barrier is lost——their 
education takes a retrograde step. The children whose 
father and mother are also gentleman and lady, and 
who are yet allowed to shout, bawl, and riot unre- 
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proved, are losing caste, and fitting themselves for a 
lower social level. In cases where the Government 
schools have good and able teachers, the checks im- 
posed by the civilities and refinements of social life 
constitute the main difference between the education 
of distinct classes. A clever child of the artisan class 
has, wherever there is a free library, access to the best 
books on all subjects, and has perhaps better ground- 
ing than, at any rate, the girls of a class many grades 
above it; dwt it has no restraints. No eye regulates 
its movement, no sensitiveness modulates the intona- 
tion, no authority interposes with its rules. There is 
no spot sacred to order, decorum, subdued voice, and 
periods of inevitable silence. What we fear in the 
present concentration of attention upon book-learning 
in our leading authorities and administrators of general 
education (in reaction from a lke concentration upon 
manners in the last century which followed the col- 
lapse spoken of), is the deposition of the drawineg- 
room from its place as an educator. Sydney Smith 
somewhere remarks on the superiority he has observed 
in point of behaviour and manners of the children of 
people of rank. He does not go into causes,—the 
view is suggested by a particular instance; but the 
superiority, such as it is, is surely due to the sense of 
respect which all surroundings must infuse into the 
minds of children who see their elders live in state, in 
a solemnity of splendour and order which their wildest 
spirits cannot dream of turning into Bedlam. But 
every drawing-room—every room, indeed, the peculiar 
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seat and throne of father and mother—the room where 
that mysterious outlet to the world, “company,” is 
received and entertained, exercises this awe-inspiring 
sense in its degree. It is not the positive splendour 
but the relative which impresses the child’s imagina- 
tion. Manners have no sanctuary in the labourer’s 
cottage, as ordinarily ruled, nor in the long rows of 
artisan dwellings; but wherever the mother presides 
in her proper domain, there she may set up—if she 
has the art, and, much more, the patience—may set 
up a school which shall fit her child for society, in its 
eraceful civilised sense, by inculcating habits which go 
farther than books in adapting not only manners but 
mind, we will say, for this arena. 

The apprehension of society as an idea is one of the 
distinctions between gentility and the commonalty. 
The younger members of the working classes have 
more intercourse with each other out of family life 
than their social betters ; but they have not the idea 
of a social sphere instilled into their minds, as it is 
upon those whose early observation is set to work—of 
a sphere where they are to be viewed on all sides, and 
judged by a general opinion. The necessity of self- 
repression makes room for thought, which those chil- 
dren miss who have no formalities to observe and no 
customs to respect—who blurt out every irrelevance— 
who interpose at will with question and opinion as it 
enters the brain. It is this unrestraint which lays the 
foundation of that self-centred view of life to be ob- 
served in the socially untrained, It is by listening, 
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not by talking, that sympathy is acquired—that intel- 
lectual sympathy that makes men companionable. This 
abandonment of old restraints, of which we are jealous, 
may be one of the reasons why conversation as an art 
is going out. Children don’t learn to talk by chatter- 
ing to one another, and saying what comes uppermost ; 
neither does reading suffice to this end, single-handed. 
Good talk should first be recognised as such in others. 
Attention is the most influential tutor in the fitting 
use of the tongue. Where we see good talk disre- 
garded by a party of young people, there, we may be 
sure, the chances of their ever shining socially are 
small indeed. Mere listening with intelligence in- 
volves an exercise of mental speech. Not, of course, 
that we would confine children to the act of attention ; 
but good talk cannot be maintained under interruption, 
and observant silence opens the pores of the mind as 
impatient demands for explanation never do. 

Taking all this into account, while freely admitting 
the superiority of modern teaching from books, we yet 
regard them as only partial educators. Now and 
then, even, the sight of children brought up in the 
old system, which put behaviour first—not because it 
is a system, but that the tastes of the mother lean that 
way—awakes a tender though blind regret for the old 
relation of lessons to the day’s work. For still there are 
children who accept their lessons as tasks to be learnt, 
without much considering the future use they are to 
be put to; whose keener interests are for what they 
see and hear; whose minds are present to the scene 
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around them ; who respond with dutiful alacrity to the 
training of manners; who are obedient to rule, cour- 
teous, friendly, hospitable to strangers in their small, 
innocent way; who greet with a smile welcome com- 
pany, and brighten under it ; who watch their mother’s 
eye and obey her behests, and so doing catch her grace 
of air and movement. These are children, whatever 
their literary attainments, who will grow into gentle, 
refining influences; who will perpetuate good tradi- 
tions, and maintain the charm as well as the virtues 
of family life. And, moreover, whatever their store of 
exact knowledge, they will have a diction and facility 
of expression which perhaps will more than stand com- 
parison with others deeper read but less practised in 
social intercourse. It all comes to this: on the one hand, 
children cannot learn manners without being trained 
to them; on the other, it is equally certain that want 
of thoroughness in early teaching is a defect scarcely 
to be got over in after-life, and often bitterly resented 
as well as regretted by the sufferer. But each day 
will have its notions of the relative importance of the 
two, and throw the weight of its influence on the 
popular side. 

While we generalise, our real subject, and often 
our argument, relates mainly to the education of 
women. It has been in this that the’ distinction 
between the two principles of training with which 
we began is seen in most marked contrast. The 
ordinary education of the last century and that of 
the modern high school presents this contrast in its 
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most pointed divergence of aim. It cannot be de- 
nied that the advocates of thoroughness are supported 
by the success of girl students in many an unaccus- 
tomed field of competition. But the stimulus of 
emulation, in their case so potent, has its period, and 
wants that succeeding goad of necessity which follows 
the boy into life. He has all along known that his 
learning is means towards a very intelligible end. 
If the girl (not required to work for a living) thinks 
so in the class-room, society soon undeceives her. 
Only a genuine love of knowledge (and the rarity 
of this, in the universal experience, shows that it 
must always be rare) will sustain her enthusiasm. 
Hence we see, in so many cases, that the girl whose 
education has been one of exceptional severity of 
strain both in its subjects and thoroughness in bat- 
tling with them, collapses at once when thrown into 
the natural interests of her age, and cannot be dis- 
tinguished from other girls either in the interests 
that absorb her or the aims she works towards. It 
may be that she is even less fitted for the new scene, 
the spirit of emulation following her into the fresh 
arena. The strong excitements of girlhood find her 
less prepared than where the moral grounding of 
manners, with all their unconscious yet ever-binding 
restraints, has been the especial object of the educator. 
All we would argue is, that these restraints should 
have been inculcated along with the cultivation of 
intellect, that it is as great injustice to the child to 
permit licence in manners, as to leave it to scramble 
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into knowledge or to miss the road for want of an 
adequate guide. It is an especial injustice to the 
cirl of merely average intelligence to assume that if 
the teaching is but sound, and morals duly inculcated, 
manners may go to the wall, and be treated as a joke; 
for if accurate knowledge and grasp of what is once 
acquired is beyond the learner’s intellectual calibre, 
and the manners have been left to themselves, where 
is she ? 

But in treating matters thus seriously, we may be 
doing our plea injustice. The school of manners, 
like all other schools, must have its recreation-time, 
its playgrounds, its theatre of performance. In these 
days of boating, cricket, football, and athletic games 
of boys and men—games which take up the time 
from graver studies, and yet excite the emulation not 
only of the players, but of tutors and governors in 
our seats and high places of learning, and which in- 
terest the public more than intellectual contests and 
successes, which are their more proper concern—we 
do not think it necessary to apologise for the place 
dancing held in the old system of girls’ training. 
All notices of the last century both as regards the 
bringing up of girls and the habits of social family 
life, show that dancing was an education in a sense 
quite different from what it is, and indeed can be, 
now, under the changes fashion has accomplished. 
When Dr Guthrie slipped a bank-note into a poor 
scholar’s hand, discovering his talent, and pitying the 
awkwardness which would stand in the way of its 
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development, and told him he would be “much the 
better of a quarter at the dancing,” he had not 
“round dances” in his mind, but the acknowledged 
discipline of another school of the art. Dancing had 
in fact two aspects. It was a grave study, as the 
main road to a graceful action and carriage; and it 
was a domestic habit and constant resource; a stand- 
ing diversion, not confined to ball-rooms and _ state 
days, nor to the girlhood and boyhood of life, but a 
universal relaxation and exercise up to middle life, 
and almost beyond, to judge by the fiction of the 
period. The accomplishment, once acquired, was a 
distinction ; nor was it allowed to rust for want of 
use. The chaperones of that day were not condemned 
to sit in dazed, yawning rows. It was possible, nay, 
expected of mothers—even in supreme family cere- 
monials, of grandmothers—to give the sanction of 
their participation in the performance. Mrs Delany, 
who represents for her sex the mind and accomplish- 
ments of her century—admired, respected, imitated 
in youth and venerated in age—brings the full 
weight of her prestige to bear upon the uses and im- 
portance of dancing in this twofold character. No 
tutor or head of a house in our day can more keenly 
appreciate a boating triumph than she the ordeal of 
a State ball successfully passed by some youthful 
favourite. Whether it is Lady Betty Bentinck re- 
hearsing her clothes and jewels, and practising danc- 
ing in her train, under the tender scrutiny of mother 
and friend, “looking mighty well, and a very genteel 
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figure,” who finds the ball, for which these studies 
were made, very delightful, for all the heat and crowd- 
ing; or Miss Wesley (aunt of the Duke of Welling- 
ton), “the finest girl I ever saw,” “ performing 
miracles at the Castle, and much the best dancer 
there.” Her frequent notices of the Wesley family 
show that this crowning distinction was not won 
without care. If the Duke ever said that the battle 
of Waterloo was won at Eton and Harrow, something 
of the same kind might be said of his own share in 
the victory. One does not immediately see the con- 
nection between generalship and iron will, and that 
success in the arts of music and dancing which dis- 
tinguished his progenitors; but the fact remains. 
“JT never met,’ Mrs Delany writes, “so delightful a 
man as my hero, Mr Wesley (first Lord Mornington) ; 
so much goodness and friendliness combined.” At 
one time he is her partner in a dance of twenty 
couple; at another, he and she entertain the young 
people. “I was placed at the harpsichord, and after 
jangling a little, Mr Wesley took his fiddle and 
played to his daughters’ dancing.” Again: “ We mus- 
tered up five couple, and danced two hours. The 
master of the house (Mr Wesley) fiddled and danced 
the whole time.” This cheerful family only followed 
the fashion. She looks forward one Christmas to a 
fortnight in the country, where there is to be com- 
pany enough to make six couple for country-dances ; 
and “we are to dance every night.” Dancing was 
so habitual a resource, that fiddles were apparently 
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as readily at hand as in Moliére’s comedies. “ While 
we were eating, fiddles were sent for—a sudden 
thought. We began before eleven, and held briskly 
to it till half an hour after two. We were eight 
couple of as clever dancers as ever eye beheld, 
though I say it that should not.” The ball-room was 
an arena, and also a spectacle for the lookers-on. 
People complimented one another, and received the 
felicitations of friends. “First you must know,” 
writes Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, “that I led up 
the ball, which you will stare at; but what is more, 
I believe in my conscience I made one of the best 
figures there.” These records belong to much the 
same time as when the learned Elizabeth Carter relieved 
her severer youthful studies by similar relaxations in 
less courtly scenes. “I walked three miles yesterday,” 
she writes, “in a wind that I thought would have 
blown me out of this planet, and afterwards danced 
nine hours, and then walked back again.” 

That this training of the person in a particular 
exercise had success in its own line, and results in 
keeping with the care and time devoted to it, we 
gather from a description of this same country-dance, 
in its most finished performance, given by De Quincey 
in his impressions of a State ball at Windsor, to 
which he, with an Eton schoolfellow, was invited by 
(Jueen Charlotte. To him it had a mystic significance | 
almost Dantesque. As embodying the poetry of our 
and as a charac- 





subject—not to say its tragedy 
teristic example of the writer’s exquisite style, the 
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reader will not resent our giving the passage without 
curtailment :— 


“ Of all the scenes which this world offers, none is to me so 
profoundly interesting, none (I say it deliberately) so affecting, 
as the spectacle of men and women floating through the mazes of 
a dance; under these conditions, however, that the music shall 
be rich, resonant, and festal, the execution of the dancers perfect, 
and the dance itself of a character to admit of free, fluent, and 
continuous motion. But this last condition will be sought vainly 
in quadrilles, &c., which have for so many years banished the 
truly beautiful country-dances native to England. Those whose 
taste and sensibility were so defective as to substitute for the 
beautiful in dancing the merely difficult, were sure, in the end, 
to transfer the depravations of this art from the opera-house to 
the floors of private ball-rooms. The tendencies even then were 
in that direction, but as yet they had not attained their final 
stage: and the English country-dance was still in estimation at 
the courts of princes. Now, of all dances, this is the only one, 
as a Class, of which you can truly describe the motion to be 
continuous—that is, not interrupted or fitful, but unfolding its 
fine mazes with the equability of light in its diffusion through 
free space, And wherever the music happens to be not of a 
light trivial character, but charged with the spirit of festal 
pleasure, and the performers in the dance so far skilful as to 
betray no awkwardness verging on the ludicrous, I believe that 
many people feel as I feel in such circumstances—viz., derive 
from the spectacle the very grandest form of passionate sadness 
which can belong to any spectacle whatsoever. Sadness is not 
the exact word, nor is there any word in any language (because 
none in the finest. languages) which exactly expresses the state— 
since it is not a depressing but a most elevating state to which 
IT allude. . . . From all which the reader may comprehend, 
if he should not happen experimentally to have felt, that a 
spectacle of young men and women flowing through the mazes 
of an intricate dance, under a full volume of music, taken with 
all the circumstantial adjuncts of such a scene in rich men’s 
halls; the blaze of light and jewels, the life, the motion, the sea-lke 
undulation of heads, the interweaving of the figures, the araxu- 
xAwors or self-revolving both of the dance and the music, ‘never 
ending, still beginning,’ and the continual regeneration of order 
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from a system of motions which for ever touch the very brink 
of confusion,—that such a spectacle, with such circumstances, 
may happen to be capable of exciting and sustaining the very 
grandest emotions of philosophic melancholy to which the human 
spirit is open. The reason is, in part, that such a scene presents 
a sort of mask of human life, with its whole equipage of pomps 
and glories, its luxury of sight and sound, its hours of golden 
youth, and the interminable revolution of ages hurrying after 
ages, and one generation treading upon the flying footsteps of 
another ; whilst all the while the overruling music attempers the 
mind to the spectacle, the subject to the object, the beholder to 
the vision.” 


The country-dance has always been the pet of 
English literature, whether as a picture, a school of 
manners, or the natural and yet orderly exercise 
for youthful spirits. They have gone out, and dances 
rather exciting than exhilarating have taken their 
place. But as the excitement does not extend to the 
observer as did the exhilaration, the pleasures of the 
round dance remain unsung. How pleasant are all 
the notices of the country-dance in Miss Austen, 
whether it is Fanny Price for once in spirits, and 
practising her steps before the ball, or Mrs Elton 
wondering how her style and Frank Churchill’s will 
suit; or the young people counting up available 
couples, getting up an extempore dance at a moment’s 
notice, or suggesting that fine analogy between the 
country-dance and marriage, with which Henry Tilney 
puzzles his partner, whose attention has been rudely 
called off from him by John Thorpe! “You will 
allow that in both man has the advantage of choice; 
that it is an engagement between man and woman, 
formed for the advantage of each; that it is their 
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duty each to endeavour to give the other no cause for 
wishing that he or she had bestowed themselves else- 
where,” and—while she still sees them as “so very 
different”’—his concession; “In one respect there 
certainly is a difference. In marriage, the man is 
supposed to provide for the support of the woman, 
the woman to make the house agreeable to the man ; 
he is to purvey, she is to smile. But in dancing, their 
duties are exactly changed; the agreeableness, the 
complhance, are expected from him, while she furnishes 
the fan and the lavender-water. That, I suppose, was 
the difference of duties which struck you?” Miss 
Austen, no less than Mrs Delany, wrote in the long 
reign of the country-dance, without a thought of its 
being superseded. George Ehot looks back upon it 
tenderly as a thing of the past—as the dance in which 
all classes can mingle, and all ages take their share. 
Thus, “Mr Poyser, to whom an extra glass had 
restored his youthful confidence in his good looks 
and good dancing, walked along quite proudly ‘to 
be introduced to his partner the great lady of the 
Hall,’ secretly flattering himself that Miss Lydia had 
never had a partner in her life who could hft her 
off the ground as he could.” Walter Scott, who could 
scarcely have known the pleasures of dancing from 
experience, is as regretful in his tone. Late in hfe 
he writes in his journal with mingled pleasure and 
bitterness : “ Here [in the assembly rooms at Durham] 
I saw some very pretty girls dancing merrily that old- 
fashioned thing called a country-dance, which Old 
i 
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England has now thrown aside as she would her creed 
if there were some foreign frippery offered instead.” 
Nor was verse wanting in its appropriate dirge. A 
writer in the ‘London Magazine, 1825, denounces 
the immediate success of the substitute, then received 
into favour :— 


“Took where we will, joy seems estranged, 
The dance its very mirth has changed, 
Now formal, once how thrilling ! 
The limb alive, the spirit supple, 
The gallant casting off two couple, 
All frozen to quadrilling.” 


All things come to an end; so it may be said that 
the country-dance only shared the common fate. But 
in looking for causes we find it had at one and the 
same time two enemies, each in strongest opposition 
to the other, but united in their attack on this point. 
And first we will name Fashion. 3 


*“‘ No event,” writes Mr Raikes, ‘‘ ever produced so great a sensa- 
tion in English society as the introduction of the German waltz 
in 1813. Up to that time the English country-dance, Scotch 
steps, and an occasional Highland reel, formed the school of the 
dancing-master, and the evening recreation of the British youth 
even in the first circles. But peace was drawing near, foreigners 
were arriving, and the taste for Continental customs and manners 
became the order of the day. The young Duke of Devonshire, as 
the Magnus Apollo of the drawing-rooms in London, was at the 
head of these innovations ; and when the kitchen-dance became 
exploded at Devonshire House, it could not long be expected to 
maintain its footing in less celebrated assemblies. In London, 
fashion is or was everything. Old and young returned to school, 
and the mornings which had been dedicated to lounging in the 
Park were now absorbed at home in practising the figure of the 
French quadrille, and whirling a chair round the room to learn 
the step and measure of the German waltz.” 
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Beau Brummel, of whom nothing stands the test of 
time—not a single saying, not a single taste or senti- 
ment—advises a friend to educate his daughters in 
France on this very argument. “English education,” 
he explains, “may be all very well to instruct the 
hemming of a handkerchief and the ungainly romp of 
a country-dance, but nothing else.” Fashion, however, 
was somewhat slower in its conquests sixty years ago 
than now; but to the middle classes the attack on 
dancing came at the same time from another quarter. 
Young people were told that dancing was wrong. 
Davie Deans’s objections were put into English. It 
was a shocking thing for immortal souls to spend 
their time in what at best was trifling away precious 
moments. Young girls were asked how they should 
like to die dancing? and as they could not say they 
should, they felt without an answer. It was one 
thing to dance with as little question of the right to 
do so, as the children in the market-place, and another 
to have to defend the practice against the vehement 
denunciations of religious enthusiasm, versed in all the 
areuments of controversy. Dancing under protest, 
dancing knowing that the act would bring the per- 
former under sentence of excommunication in certain 
quarters, changed the character of the pleasure to 
sensitive minds. This onslaught was partly due to 
the descent of religious controversy into another rank 
of thinkers. It will generally be observed that the 
leaders of a movement are tolerant of the habits and 
amusements of the classes who make no pretence of 
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climbing to their heights of thought. The head that 
has been at work on hard knots, and battling with 
heads of equal strength in controversy, finds relief in 
the contemplation of youth making merry after its 
kind; but where the critic is on the same intellectual 
plane with the dancer, and must either censure or 
share the sport, then the polemical instinct finds its 
field. Yet, after all the changes we note, many have 
been due to some undercurrent of thought, with which 
neither religion nor fashion had much to do. In fact, 
young people were beginning to regard society as an 
intellectual arena. Cleverness which, in Mrs Delany’s 
time, had related to the heels, now took its throne in 
the head. It was an age of good talkers; every circle 
had its example. Poetry was a telling influence; 
fancy and invention were awakened—not only in 
some distant, unapproachable region, but in many a 
home family circle. German came into fashion; a 
smattering of mathematics was acquired ; there was an 
interchange of sentiment on subjects not hitherto sup- 
posed within the feminine range. Young ladies no 
longer turned from talk worth hearing to discuss in a 
whisper the last cargo of fans, but were among the 
most eager and therefore charming of listeners. With 
sparkling eyes, as we find them described, and blushes, 
showing the courage of the venture, they would make 
their voices heard in advocacy of a favourite author ; 
and so a new era began. 

The religious world of young ladies relieved more 
active labours of benevolence by fancy-work, with 
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which they filled the baskets of itinerant protégés ; the 
bright girls of another school felt an innocent breath 
of intellectual ambition, and would at any time rather 
talk with a clever man than dance with him: and 
thus dancing ceased to be the education it had been, 
with all its painful early training in the matter of 
deportment. 

That deportment had its discipline of a very severe 
kind, we gather from autobiographers. Thus Mrs 
Sherwood describes her childhood as passed in steel 
collars and back-boards, as well as restrictions of 
another kind; for her mother never allowed her 
children to interrupt conversation—“ they were com- 
pelled to listen, whether willing or not.” The name 
of this lady —subsequently a pillar of a certain senti- 
mental religious party school—brings us to the men- 
tion of the boarding-school to which she went after 
this strict home rule—one remarkable for the number 
of noted women it introduced into the world. It was 
kept first at Reading, then in London, by a Monsieur 
and Madame St Quentin—he a French emigrant, and 
friend of Dr Valpy. There the pupils saw much of 
emigrants, learnt to speak French, acted plays, &c.; 
and whether an extraordinary amount of talent and 
genius found its way there, or whether a vein was 
struck at a lucky point of time—whether success was 
due to good steady teaching or to the unusual relaxa- 
tions which prevailed there—certain it is that a list 
of distinguished names are associated with this school ; 
names with nothing in common in tone or aim, but 
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which remain familiar sounds for some distinction or 
other. Among them we will mention besides Mrs 
Sherwood, L. E. L., Miss Mitford, Lady Caroline Lamb, 
and even Jane Austen, who was there as a mere child, 
not to separate her from her beloved sister Cassandra. 
This school is a connecting link between the schools 
described by Mrs Montague as places where girls don’t 
learn much, but unlearn the tricks of the nursery, and 
the higher girls’ schools of the present century, alive 
at least in theory to the duty of fitting girls, not only 
in their manners for society, but in their minds for the 
world. There happen to have fallen in our way some 
records (found in the papers of a lady, once a pupil, of 
remarkable attractions and acquirements) of superior 
girls’ schools—superior, we must assume, from their 
results ; established, the one early in the century, the 
other some twenty or more years later ; both, however, 
impressing the reader with the change that years have 
wrought on popular ideas on female training. It is 
the custom of novelists and educational reformers alike 
to hold up the mistress of the old, fashionable, or 
genteel boarding-school to ridicule; but we must say 
that both these examples show an uncommon fitness 
for the task undertaken, and a most conscientious 
sense of duty. The date of the first letters belong to 
about the time when Beau Brummel, in retirement 
and disgrace, warned his friend against English train- 
ing, lest he should see his “ girls coming into the room 
upon their elbows, hear them talk in broad native 
phraseology, and thump the Woodpecker upon a dis- 
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cordant spinnet.” Probably Mrs J., as we will call 
her—who from her writing and other tokens we gather 
to have been elderly—would have thought any of 
these enormities better than the slippery graces, which 
were all he cared for. For, incidentally, we find her 
imparting to this her favourite pupil her views of the 
basis of education to be laid in early childhood. 


“Whatever the child’s temper, there can be no hesitation as to 
the grand basis, her understanding rightly the condition of the 
human race as beings accountable to God for that obedience to 
His commands which, from their fallen nature, they cannot pay 
if they do only what they like. This a child can comprehend, as 
also its obvious consequence, the necessity of self-control ; it can 
likewise comprehend from the declaration ‘in the sweat of thy 
brow,’ &c., that nothing good can be obtained without labour ; 
and when convinced of these fundamental truths it will receive 
a summons to an impalatable task as the voice of wisdom and 
kindness, and not as an exercise of arbitrary power. There may 
be deficiency in the performance, but not a resistance of the 
will ; whereas, obedience without the acquiescence of a child’s 
judgment reaches only the outward momentary act, leaving 
the will uncurbed, and perhaps rebellion striking deeper root 
within.” 


This strikes us as the thought of a very practical 
mind, as indeed is shown all along. Thus, on the 
dress of her pupils, she writes to the mother, “ As I do 
not like my pupils at their naturally attractive age to 
be rendered conspicuous by too gay a display, I am 
tenacious of their style of dress being neat and 
simple.” And she goes on with rules which we 
imagine would scarcely be tolerated by the young 
ladies whom we meet in gay files of becoming and 
varied costumes. There is every sign of thorough 
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grounding, of the work of education going on zealously, 
and being made pleasant to the pupils—Mrs J. her- 
self, full of plans and resources for bringing home to 
the mind the teaching that she considers suited to the 
feminine character and intellect. Deportment and 
dancing are duties like the rest, and very vigilantly 
attended to. And that religion was a subject of very 
earnest teaching, and all the influences of Church 
ordinances brought to bear, we gather from the 
mother’s comment on her daughter’s confirmation. 
She writes— 


“Your account of your confirmation was truly gratifying to 
us, and the impression it has made upon your mind could not 
but afford us the most heartfelt pleasure. It is a ceremony much 
too little thought of in the present day. When I mentioned the 
preparation and examination you would have to undergo to the 
F people, they laughed at me, and said it was never usual 
to examine respectable people for confirmation.” 





Being a responsive and favourite pupil, the subject 
of all this care keeps up a correspondence after leaving, 
and pays visits, which give us further insight into 
school life. Thus, a year or two after, she describes 
herself on a week’s visit as a school-girl again. 
“Tuesday last I danced quadrilles with M. N. He 
said if I would practise with the young ladies a week 
it would set me up again. I could acquire all the 
new steps very well in a week.” And she gives the 
history of a curtsey, on paying a call with her dear 
hostess :— 


“Mrs J. begged me before entering the room, not to discredit 
her school by my curtsey. My heart beat violently. I ap- 
proached the venerable Mrs A. with the profoundest respect, put 
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my feet in order to make a complete curtsey, extended my hand, 
seeing she was inclined to shake hands with me, and began to 
drop ; but unluckily the old lady’s arm was so confined with 
rheumatism, that by the time I had nearly reached the ground 
our hands were about a yard apart, when they ought to have 
joined. I was struck with the ludicrousness of the incident, and 
completely disconcerted.” 


It was not only on points of ceremony that Mrs J. 
adhered to ideas once formed. She represents her 
class. Strong opinions are necessary in the teacher. 
No one can inculcate principles without a tenacity 
of grasp on them herself; and, naturally, we find in- 
dications on all hands of what is called prejudice. 
Mrs J. was clearly a character. Her young friend 
having been to see the Roman Catholic chapel in 
Moorfields, just built, it was made the subject of a 
homily. Mrs J., writes one pupil, “laments greatly 
that that persecuting Church should be so much 
countenanced. She fears that this land will again see 
Queen Mary’s reign:” to which Mrs J. adds a post- 
script of warning much in the spirit of the old pre- 
cept, “ Beware of Papishes, and learn to knit,” though 
couched in language more becoming the intellectual 
pretensions both of teacher and scholar. In politics 
she is even more decided in tone: “ Never marry a 
Whig,” is her emphatic and repeated injunction. It 
was the time when politics ran high, and the unfor- 
tunate @ueen Caroline was before the world, at once 
a prominent subject and object. Processions such as 
Theodore Hook commemorates in verse,—the half a 
score Mile-enders got up as Highlanders and shivering 
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in kilts; the tailors escaped from their jailors, passing 
for sailors,—defiled before the door of Mrs J.’s nursery 
of loyalty and propriety. On the Helot principle, the 
girls were allowed a furtive peep at the show of 
“tinkers and shopkeepers’ apprentices.” “One of the 
hired carriages stopped opposite, containing,’ writes 
one, “some ladies and gentlemen, whose footman took 
from his pocket a bottle and one glass—it appeared 
like malt liquor of some kind. When he had poured 
it out, he presented it to the ladies, who, without any 
ceremony, drank, and appeared to enjoy it. Then the 
procession moved on, and the bottle was again placed 
in the footman’s pocket.” In spite of teaching and 
warning, however, Radicalism found its way to a 
gquondam pupil. It is touching to read how keenly 
the desertion is felt :— 


““T have myself met with a sore vexation—no less than of 
having one of my late pupils disgrace herself by going to Branden- 
burgh House, where some address was presented to the poor 
Queen. Little did I expect that a young person (of whose heart 
and understanding I had so good an opinion) would so soon forget 
the sentiments inculcated upon her whilst under my roof, as 
within a few months after quitting it to join a tag-rag and bob- 
tail rabble, consisting, in spite of satin gowns and ostrich- 
plumes, of every variety of vulgarity and disreputability. Having 
identified herself with such, she has rejected and forfeited my 
esteem, and therefore I can never see her again with pleasure. 
Had it been from compulsion, I should have acquitted her; but 
her parents, whatever may be their politics, are too indulgent not 
to have excused her going, had she felt a repugnance to it.” 


We extract such passages to show the influence 
aimed at, and in most cases secured. Mrs J. was an 
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influence in a sense it would be difficult for a school- 
mistress to be now. The personal character was a 
power, and one that extended itself beyond the period 
of direct contact. Thus she has views on the position 
of woman as subordinate out of her own province, and 
had a test by which to gauge a pupil’s intellectual 
cultivation. It was enough if she could have appre- 
ciated and enjoyed Dr Johnson’s society, and been by 
him thought worthy of it. She fears that her pupil 
is too ambitious of intellectual distinctions, and warns 
her that— 

“The acquirement of knowledge is delightful within proper 
limits, beyond which it becomes vanity and vexation of spirit. 
To be learned, a genius, or in any way a prodigy, I account to be 
a misfortune to a female, as it removes her from her natural 
sphere. Providence has endowed each sex with the faculties 
requisite to perform the respective duties assigned to it, and 
successfully ordained that from the right fulfilment of these, 
happiness shall result. Had a third order been necessary, doubt- 
less one would have been created, a midway kind of being. A 
woman, therefore, striving to transform herself into such, is at 


the best unproductive of good, and in most instances only makes 
herself discontented.” 


It is of course observable that the subordination of 
the sex in no way interferes with the good lady’s value 
for her own opinion on large questions. We give the 
passage as good sense still in its measure, and as a 
sion of the clash between eighteenth and nineteenth 
century ideas then beginning to be felt. For this 
repression of genius as unwomanly, though belonging 
to the ideas of the time, was giving way under the 
new currents of thought rising to the surface of so- 
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ciety. In letters dating some ten years later, from 
the other specimen schoolmistress whose correspond- 
ence we have access to, younger in character as well 
as in age, we find a longing for originality as some- 
thing above mere powers of gaining knowledge. In 
speaking of a young woman distinguished for her 
acquirements, her criticism is that she has little of 
the cleverness for which she gets such credit. 


“ T know her well. I know she is not gifted as she passes for 
being. Industry and memory, with all her life devoted to effect 
what these can do, have done much; but no compass of mind, no 
powers to investigate and combine, no one original idea—always 
the mere copyist.” 


This, we see, is a governess who would not allow 
freshness and originality in a pupil to escape her, nor 
fail to cultivate it when detected. But in her rules 
she is, like Mrs J., strongly against display, though 
not so distinct in wording. Young things should 
trust more to their carriage than to finery; the less 
remarkable the bonnet the better, the less ribbon the 
better, — and so on. And of show-off in another 
field: “If any dare tell you I cultivate a passion for 
display and showing blue, do me the justice to correct 
them by word as well as by deed.” What we observe 
in these letters is the distinctly feminine ideal in the 
mind of all the writers. Dress, language, manners, all 
have the lady-hke in view. No lady could travel 
without an escort. This difficulty constitutes one of 
the troubles and expenses of the time. On one occa- 
sion it was planned that two brothers were to take 
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charge of their respective sisters and travel home to- 
gether. “ Will calls it great fun,” writes his fastidious 
sister. “Though we do not use that word, perhaps we 
feel the same thing.” Any approach to slang was for- 
bidden to the cultivated girlhood of that period; and 
Jum, it seems, was not free from the charge of keeping 
low company—the critics of the previous century tell- 
ing inferior authors that they mistook vulgarity for 
ease, fun for humour, and pertness for wit. It was 
the time when language as well as dress had to be dis- 
tinctly feminine—when neither foresaw the rough-and- 
ready uses to which they would one day be turned. 
Certainly the convenience of an independent work- 
aday existence was then little consulted in costume. 
The contrast between the head-gear of that time and 
this, represents at one glance the change that has come 
over things. “ Bonnets,’ writes the same Will, re- 
porting London fashion, “are about the size of the top 
of a post-chaise.” At any rate, thus overshadowed, no 
girl would be mistaken for her brother, which she can 
easily be now, with hands in her coat-pockets, and a 
hat the facsimile of his own, as she fits herself out for 
all sports and all weathers. All publicity was felt, 
not so much unfeminine, as impossible. The distinc- 
tion between private and professional life was one not 
conceivably to be got over by the women of the home 
life and the social circle. The English character was 
supposed incapable, except under professional training, 
of throwing aside its natural reserve. In the letters 
before us, we find a pupil describing to her sister her 
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singing-lessons, and the master’s difficulties under this 
insular infirmity. “S 





is an invaluable master, 
though a most conceited creature. His accompani- 
ments are the most delightful I ever heard, which 
he performs with the greatest ease. He complains 
without ceasing of the want of feeling in the English 
ladies, and endeavours in vain to make us smile and 
sigh and look sad in the proper places.” The sort of 
sheepishness here disclosed is combated in our whole 
modern system of life as well as education, and with 
considerable success. 

We may have seemed desultory to our readers, but 
we can assure them that we have never lost sight of 
our opening distinction between the two meanings of 
the word education. We have gone through some 
varieties of it; all—the training of manners, the dis- 
cipline of deportment, the old quaint ceremonials, the 
restraints of silence, the decorums of polite society, 
the curtseys and obeisances of the humbler classes, the 
deference of the young towards the old, the observance 
of children for their parents, the severities of home 
rule, the long practice and self-restraint necessary to 
success and full enjoyment even of the favourite 
recreation,—all imply training more or less painful 
and laborious ; a never-relaxed vigilance in the teacher 
—docility, patience, and self-command in the learner. 
Our survey tends to the conclusion that at no time 
have manners been so left to form themselves as now. 
We hear of people forgetting their manners, but some 
of our youth stand in danger of never learning them. 
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While so great a point is made of thoroughness in all 
other learning, the mere A B C grounding of manners 
threatens to be left untaught. It seems supposed that, 
given so much intellectual culture, boys and girls, by 
the mere process of growing old, turn into polite, con- 
siderate men and women. We do not believe it. 
Many arts and sciences are more easily acquired late 
in life than a good manner. If people are to behave 
well, they must be early taught to behave—a practice 
that demands unceasing sacrifices of minute personal 
liking to the general pleasure and convenience. 

Lately hints have been thrown out that in certain 
high circles high breeding is going out of vogue. We 
do not fly at such high game, especially as culture 
of mind is there alleged to be as much neglected as 
refinement of manner. It is the classes with whom 
thoroughness of knowledge is felt of such supreme 1m- 
portance, who need to be sometimes reminded that, in 
intercourse with his fellows, it is, after all, manners 
that make the man. 


ADAM BEDE 


THE reign of romance is an extending one. It gains 
eround in spite of the perpetual protests of utilitarian- 
ism, useful knowledge, and Puritanism. The number 
of those who “never read novels” diminishes season 
by season, or those who make the complacent profes- 
sion have to qualify it by an ever-increasing list of 
exceptions; for, in fact, every man’s own favourite field 
of thought falls by turns under the illuminating ray 
of the magician. Fancy and invention grow bold in 
their experiments, taught by success that there are 
very few scenes in the world which skill cannot turn 
into a good picture: so one by one the strongholds 
of commonplace, actual life yield to their invasion. 
Having long expatiated in flights of heroism, startling 
incidents, violent contrasts, and all extremes of char- 
acter and fortune till their legitimate vein is exhausted, 
they have sought a fresh one, and found themselves 
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as potent in extracting interest and wonder out of the 
everyday externally uniform lfe which the many 
must lead, as they were of old in the exceptional 
careers and incidents to which we still attach the title 
of romance, which fall to the lot of few indeed, and 
which have delighted because of their strangeness and 
the novelty of the ideas and impressions they awake 
in us. There is a grave class of minds who cannot 
cive their sympathy but through their experience: to 
such the efforts of imagination, and the description of 
scenes and modes of life of which they have no per- 
sonal knowledge, will tell nothing, will be slighted as 
frivolities beneath the regard of men engaged in the 
actual business of life. But let one of this class be a 
real observer, and find his immediate field of specula- 
tion illustrated by a keener observation and clearer 
insight than his own, and he will no longer be insen- 
sible to the charm of invention. All that goes to a 
good novel will not be thrown away upon him, and to 
his surprise he will feel himself stirred by as keen an 
interest in fancied sorrows, as engrossed in the fortunes 
of imaginary persons and mere shadows, as any novel- 
reader he ever despised. 

In this way, one by one, they fall into the train. 
Thus persons who had resisted Walter Scott, because 
they had no old-world sympathies, were subdued by 
Sam Weller and Mrs Gamp; those who could not 
condescend to these vulgar wits found ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
to reproduce what they knew of the world; the harsh, 
unattractive, but vivid nature of ‘Jane Eyre’ and 
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‘Shirley’ caught some not to be snared by smoother 
blandishments. Mrs Gaskell’s pictures of mechanic 
life, amid whirling wheels and smoking chimneys, 
were accepted by others as an embodiment, for which 
they could vouch, of the mode of existence of the 
masses; so utilising fiction, elsewhere a barren, un- 
profitable pleasure. The ‘ Heir of Redclyffe’ brought 
to their allegiance many who never fancied before that 
they could get through a novel. The ‘ Caxtons’ won 
a more precise class, who had pronounced all previous 
romance vain and demoralising; and Mr Kingsley’s 
amusing doubt and dramatised paradox struck others 
who rejoiced in a freedom from prejudice, and found 
their favourite calling of propounding knotty questions 
all the pleasanter, and not less puzzling for being 
wrapped in a seductive veil of allegory: and now, in 
contrast with all these, we conclude our brief enum- 
eration with ‘Adam Bede, a story which we believe 
has found its way into hands indifferent to all previ- 
ous fiction, to readers who welcome it as the voice of 
their own experience in a sense no other book has 
ever been. 

Certainly ‘Adam Bede’ has a voice of its own 
which chimes in a telling, because natural and simple 
way, with associations and thoughts which have been 
lying half developed and struggling for expression in 
many minds. It is remarkable, too, for a steady pro- 
test against exclusiveness, a characteristic of our time, 
as prevalent in our literature as in society, and as 
marked in the high-toned religious fiction of the day 
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as in its more natural home, the fashionable novel; 
but from which a large number must always revolt, 
either from personal feelings or a sense of injury to 
the claims and rights of humanity. In another point 
the notices of the press show an undesigned coinci- 
dence of response—and that is the tone of the author 
on religious matters ; orthodox and serious, but viewed 
rather in their moral than doctrinal aspect, as more 
within the scope of his subject and turn of thought. 
It strikes us that the laity, unconsciously to them- 
selves, recognise a champion: here is a religious utter- 
ance which somehow differs a good deal from the 
general tone of the pulpit utterances we have been 
used to. Conscience takes a higher stand than has 
been sometimes found compatible with the war of 
doctrine waged in this polemical age. With all the 
force of wit, humour, common-sense, and pathos, some 
home questions have been put which sermon-hearers 
think it will not be easy for their pastors to answer ; 
and, above all, Mrs Poyser’s immortal illustration has 
avenged much irritation, discontent, and weariness, 
which the sufferer did not know before could be de- 
fended and justified. Do any two people ever talk 
three minutes over this story without quoting, with a 
particularly sly relish, the definition of Mr Ryde’s 
style of preaching, as though it met some case very 
near home, which, out of respect or delicacy, they will 
not further indicate? No names may be mentioned, 
the subject may be treated as a general one, but not 
the less does it go home to each individual’s business 
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and bosom; and the next time he hears a cold, harsh, 
controversial sermon—which may very likely be next 
Sunday—not only does the joke soothe at the time, 
answering to the marbles the Master Poysers carried 
to church, with the prospect of “ handling them a little 
secretly during the sermon,” but he feels armed with 
a reason for his repugnance which before seemed to 
need an apology: for whatever views this writer ex- 
presses, they are clearly arrived at by a process of 
thought; the weight of calm conviction gives value to 
every sentiment, whether we agree or not; and we 
feel that in this story we have the experience of a 
life. 

‘Adam Bede’ has the difficulty, as it is commonly 
considered, of a prominent moral, too often an impedi- 
ment to the natural development of a story ; but owing 
to its simplicity and breadth, and its appeal to uni- 
versal assent and sympathy, in this instance it gains a 
support, as assisting to develop character, and to work 
out and give verisimilitude to the plot, if the simple 
structure of incidents can be so denominated. Its 
moral is, that the past cannot be blotted out, that evil 
cannot be undone. This conviction is expressed with a 
strength and persistency that turns into a sort of in- 
spiration the author’s motive for the labour of com- 
position ; which, if a delight, is assuredly in this case 
also a labour, from the conscientious adherence to 
truth, or what seems to him truth, which marks the 
whole. This, we feel, is no young genius writing from 
a teeming imagination full of airy shapes, but one 
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who has learnt from experience, and, we must believe, 
real contact with trouble; not through sympathy only 
—as in the school of young writers whose sensibility is 
quickly stirred to create pictures out of every feeling 
or emotion brought before them—but, together with 
sympathy, by actual participation in the emotions and 
sorrows portrayed. Though new as an author, it is 
not possible that this writer can be new to life; there 
is no guesswork here, but hard-won knowledge, with 
ample space to look back upon the conflict, to mature 
thought out of transient pain. And space, too, for 
retrospect, not only of pain and sorrow, but of joy— 
space to live over again in the memory a peaceful 
happy existence—so peaceful amid such gentle excite- 
ments that the happiness was perhaps not realised till 
it was over. For this is another indirect but not less 
valuable moral of the book, to teach us that our real 
happiness consists in the less excited and agitated 
period of our lives, in a tenor of quiet days amid 
simple natural scenes. It teaches us to value these 
while we have them, proving, by the gentle pathos of 
a yearning memory, that it is the peaceful pleasures 
that wind the-closest round the heart, which form the 
habits, mould the mind, satisfy the unconscious desires 
and needs of our nature, raise that structure of thoughts, 
fancies, habits, and ways which make up one’s self, and 
which, except in the wounding of the most intimate 
affections, cause the widest, most irreparable breach 
when we lose them. There are country scenes in 
‘Adam Bede’ looked back upon with an almost pas- 
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sionate tenderness, as though the senses ached for the 
genial old home. 

What connection the writer may have had with 
country life we do not know. A close participation 
in its cares and business is not compatible with the 
indications of a thorough education; but some sort of 
constant familiar intercourse with its details is evident, 
and forces us into speculations as to the real author- 
ship of this remarkable work. Here is a picture of 
life of rare power, of close adherence to nature. Where 
has this knowledge been learnt? through what pro- 
cesses has the author acquired his skill? He at once 
stands on a different footing with us from the ordinary 
novelist, whose versatility enables him to make so 
much out of a little fact, such showy fabrics out of 
small suggestions. Somehow we never find ourselves 
attributing invention to this writer. Whether true or 
not, we believe that it is all real as far as the emotions 
of the actors are concerned; that what is so vividly 
reported is taken from life; that the author has wit- 
nessed, perhaps experienced, all the deeper, more 
powerful feelings so truthfully portrayed. And here 
we will commit ourselves to an opinion on this dis- 
puted question with the diffidence that people must 
feel who know that any day may test their discern- 
ment; but we feel ourselves incapable of entering 
upon a discussion of ‘Adam Bede’ with our readers 
without expressing our suspicion that it is from a 
female pen. There are, it is true, many passages and 
whole scenes which do not support the view, but the 
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impression comes back in spite of them. The time is 
past for any felicity, force, or freedom of expression 
to divert our suspicions on this head: if women will 
write under certain conditions, perhaps more impera- 
tively required from them than from men, as well as 
more difficult of attainment, it 1s proved that a wide 
range of human nature lies open to their comprehen- 
sion; so that if things in this novel seem to be ob- 
served from a woman’s point of view, we need not 
discard the notion because it is well and ably done. 
While we make this concession, we wish it to be 
understood that we still hold our own conviction, that 
there are subjects and passions which will always con- 
tinue man’s inalienable field of inquiry; but on this 
region we do not think the author of ‘Adam Bede’ 
trenches. Genius, to be sure, is of no sex, nor can we 
pretend to set limits to the insight of the imagination 
into every possible human scene or contingency ; and 
this shall be our answer if “ George Eliot” proves to 
be no nom de guerre, or if Mr Anders is right and the 
author is Mr Joseph Liggins after all, as he persists 
in declaring himself; or, as others say, a very young 
man, son of a small town tradesman, who has dug into 
other memories, and knows nothing of what he writes 
but through the fancy. But until the fact is proved 
against us we shall continue to think that the know- 
ledge of female nature is feminine, not only in its details, 
which might be borrowed from other eyes, but in its 
whole tone of feeling; that so is the full, close scru- 
tiny of observation exercised in scanning every feature 
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of a bounded field of inquiry; that the acquaintance 
with farm life in its minute particulars, and the secure 
eround on which the author always stands in matters 
of domestic housewifery, is another indication; that 
the position of the writer towards every point in dis- 
cussion is a woman’s position—that is, from a stand 
of observation rather than more active participation, 
Then, as every supposition seems to us more probable 
than that ‘Adam Bede’ should prove to be a clergy- 
man’s work, and yet it is full of knowledge of clerical 
doings, this is to us another sign ; for women are by na- 
ture and circumstances the great clerical sympathisers ; 
and often the politics of a parish, its leaders and party 
divisions, the most stirring bit of public life that comes 
under their immediate eye. Lastly, there is the moral : 
women are known dearly to love a “ well-directed 
moral.” We will not multiply reasons, because, after 
all, impressions arise for which it is difficult to assign 
a cause. So, having thus satisfied our candour, we 
will not further invade the reserve the author seems 
determined to maintain in spite of all attacks made 
on it by ‘Times’ correspondents, but continue to apply 
such personal pronouns as he would have us use. 

The influence of association is strongest on minds 
which, by nature active and observant, have always 
had leisure to allow congenial impressions to work into 
the inner being; which are not too busy to disregard 
any circumstances of their position; minds which 
people every familiar scene with a pleasant, leisurely 
crowd of thoughts and fancies, till each salient point 
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is hung and garlanded with these memorials, and 
haunted, as it were, by a summer hum of reverie. 
We all have scenes sacred by this influence, spots to 
which habit has so closely allied us that we see our- 
selves reflected in them; we belong to them, and they 
to us; in which every shadow has its secret, and every 
yearly returning sunbeam its especial affinity with 
ourselves; where every form, every face, every voice, 
is charged with a significance beyond what meets the 
eye or ear. It is in such moments that we feel our 
whole being; the past, the present are one; a sense 
of harmony pervades us; every gentle feeling is in 
the ascendant. When gifted minds come to describe 
scenes and persons with whom they hold these associ- 
ations, they unconsciously fulfil the precept of charity, 
for they love their subject as they love themselves, 
and feel towards them as towards parts of themselves, 
And herein lies the difference of one talent for de- 
scription with another, whether it be of an inanimate 
scene or a character. There is a power of description, 
eraphic, lifelike, truthful, which engages and enter- 
tains us for a while, and then, we know not why, 
palls upon us. We cannot account for the fact that, 
in spite of our testimony to its success, our attention 
is not chained, our sympathy flags. We do not doubt 
the reason to be, because the author has not felt in 
the process, he has merely observed: there is no other 
connection between him and his subject. There are 
others who seem, by the same process, by the same 
words, to infuse a life and virtue into their work, as 
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though a warm south wind breathed around them; 
and this is the genial influence of association connect- 
ing them closely with their subject. After all, there 
is something cold-blooded in mere portrait-painting 
—in giving features, touch by touch, just as we see 
them, however correctly it is done; and we soon begin 
to feel this without thinking of the reason. But where 
the heart is concerned the perception is immediately 
quickened ; all things group themselves harmoniously ; 
instinct leads to the points which really tell upon 
other minds; trifles are trifles no longer, when the 
light of love glorifies them; and it is through asso- 
ciation far more than through the inherent merits or 
beauties of any particular subject, that this love is 
generated. We love the scenes and people about us 
as we love our children, not because they are better 
or prettier than other places or other children, but 
because the good and beauty in them have spoken to 
us, are incorporated with our nature till we are blended 
in an absolute union. 

We believe it is the power of association which 
gives the charm to the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ Gold- 
smith, through the wilful vagabondism of his career, 
looked back upon its one stationary period—to the 
rustic parsonage where life, hope, poetry, and wit first 
stirred and glowed within him; to that home, peopled, 
as it must have been, by tempers that could not be 
seriously ruffled, since his provocations never alienated 
them from himself. This retrospect. we look upon as 
the source of the exquisite repose which constitutes 
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that tale the most soothing and harmonious of fictions. 
No one can call this delightful book a correct picture 
of society and manners as they ever were or will be: 
there is little truth or fact about it; and sometimes, 
in our craving for this quality elsewhere, we muse 
over our own inconsistency in being more than con- 
tent with such a travesty of actual life as it gives us. 
But it was real to him. He was not expatiating in 
mere fancies. We do not doubt that as he looked 
back his home did seem to him that Arcadian mixture 
of homeliness and refinement, of labour and leisure, of 
wisdom and folly, of knowledge and ignorance. If it 
portrayed no one else it pictures himself in all these 
points, and so, under the quaint veil of anomalies, 
is true at bottom. Nor do we doubt that all the 
more prominent scenes of humour had their counter- 
part in fact, even to the bargain of the green specta- 
cles; since, for the edification of mankind, the author 
was invested with the somewhat contradictory powers 
of enacting absurdities in good faith, and afterwards 
so keenly appreciating his own blunders as to turn 
them into everlasting lessons for mankind. 

And a certain homeliness is necessary to the full 
erowth of associations: they must have, in some sense, 
to do with the business of life as well as its repose, 
with the happiness and dignity of work. The ele- 
gancies of the fashionable world, the domain of rigid 
proprieties, have no power of creating them: in the 
one, the mind is too feverishly engrossed with the pres- 
ent ; in the other, under too much restraint. In ‘Adam 
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Bede’ we recognise their sway in every page,—in the 
description of the village church, in Joshua Rann’s 
mysteriously sonorous reading, in the damp seques- 
tered coolness of Mrs Poyser’s dairy. How every 
sense recalls its pleasantness! All summer with its 
sights and sounds and delicious labours seem to sur- 
round us as we read— 

“ Ah! I think I taste that whey now—with a flavour so deli- 
cate that one can hardly distinguish it from an odour; and with 
that soft gliding warmth that fills one’s imagination with a still, 
happy dreaminess. And the light music of the dropping whey 
is in my ears, mingling with the twittering of a bird outside the 
wire network. window—the window overlooking the garden, and 
shaded by tall gueldre roses.” 

Our own age, as we have said, differs from its pre- 
decessors in its gradual reclaiming large tracts of 
existence from the obscurity of an utter removal from 
all that interests the fancy. This can only be done 
by degrees, as some warm heart perceives in its own 
surroundings, in the lfe in which its own sympathies 
expand, a capability of being so delineated as to awake 
similar sympathies in others. It requires genius to 
awake to the fact that the people we live amongst are 
just as full of interest as those whom other people 
have made famous—that it is only dull people who 
see nothing to care for in their own society and im- 
mediate neighbourhood. To prove this, the author, 
turning the tables on those fastidious tempers who 
sigh for ideal excellence, favours us with the super- 
cilious experiences of the publican, Mr Gedge, who, 
wherever he lived, found his neighbours—*“ and they 
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were all the people he knew—‘a poor lot, sir,’ big 
and little, a poor lot,” for his own part frankly avow- 
ing that 

“The way in which I have come to the conclusion that human 
nature is lovable—the way I have learnt something of its deep 
pathos and its sublime mysteries—has been by living a great deal 


among people more or less commonplace and vulgar.”—Vol. ii. 
Dall. 


To delineate such nature does, as he says, need 
very exact truth, and it is this recognition of its diffi- 
culty which constitutes much of his strength. 

“ Dreading nothing, indeed, but falsity, which, in spite of one’s 
best efforts, there is still reason to dread. Falsehood is so easy, 
truth so difficult. Examine your words well, and you will find 
that even when you have no motive to be false, it is a very hard 
thing to say the exact truth, even about your own immediate 


feelings ; much harder than to say something fine about them 
which is not the exact truth.”—Vol. i, p. 5. 


This author’s intense desire to be true is often a 
check upon his scenes, and throws him rather on in- 
vestigating motives than giving their results in words. 
It sometimes looks as if he would venture on no 
expression until he had traced it to its source, and, 
consequently, we find that some of the characters who 
occupy us most speak very little; we follow their 
turns of thought, we see the desires that most actuate 
them, and do not know that they never betray them- 
selves. in words. In every crisis he gives us the 
oradual growth of a thought or impulse from its first 
unconscious stirring in the kindred nature to its ma- 
turity in speech and action. This habit, no doubt, 
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conduces to charity: a deed done, or even a word 
spoken, is an act over which we can sit in judgment ; 
but how that word came to be spoken, the temptation 
which led to it, the human nature which yielded— 
there is quite sure to be something in the process 
with which we can sympathise; enough for pity and 
fellow-feeling to mingle with our virtuous indignation, 
and divest it of some of its harshness. Even Hetty, 
vain and hard as she is, into whose inner life we are so 
carefully initiated, who speaks so few words, and yet 
whom we feel to know so well, she is less repulsive to 
us than if we did not see the workings of her mind 
and the imperviousness to external influences for good 
which her narrow self-concentration has produced. 

In consequence of this system of tracing effects to 
their causes, it has been said that the author of ‘ Adam 
Bede’ represents people as all alike, comparing him, 
in this respect, with Mr Thackeray. With that gen- 
tleman’s works we are not now concerned; but the 
fact, of showing all people as equally exposed to temp- 
tation, and lable to err, has nothing to do with prov- 
ing them all alike—which can only be done by show- 
ing that all people alike yield to temptation. This is 
contrary, not only to the professed teaching, but to 
the whole bearing of the story—which enforces that 
men need not do wrong unless they like; that they 
have a voice within which distinctly forbids evil ac- 
tions, and a power under certain conditions of resist- 
ance. To us the aim, and more than the aim, the 
real effect of it, is, to press upon us the mighty differ- 
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ence that conscience and a fixed principle of action 
makes in the same human natures. Ordinary novelists 
are prone to allow so much to human weakness, its 
passions and temptations, that conscience is shoved 
out of its place as a part of our nature, and made, as 
it were, an external power which we have to obey—not 
an inward voice, quite as much a part of us as our 
appetites, and as urgent in asserting its rights. Here 
there is no fatality, no inevitable sin, but free-will 
and awful responsibility. It is a fact that the most 
absorbing and original novel we have had for many a 
year is also the most sternly moral. The story admits 
us into three consciences, in the various degrees of 
efficiency which the habit of attending to their dictates 
will produce, round which the words and acts of the 
rest of the characters group themselves, and on which 
rule they work. In Adam this rule of conscience 
reigns supreme. The inevitable consequences of 
wrong-doing have pressed heavily and painfully on 
the author’s mind, and have led him to trace the evil 
stream to its source and first conception, and show 
how alone it may be stopped. In Adam a temptation 
from the outset is not entertained, but judged by the 
inner rule implanted in his breast—there is no refer- 
ence to the world’s judgment: what other people think 
on a question of right and wrong is nothing to him; 
the sense of duty holds communion with him, com- 
mands and forbids with a master’s sway; as, when a 
lad of eighteen, disgusted with the degrading troubles 
of home, he tries to run away, and walks back again 
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because he can’t go on—his man’s nature forbids it ; 
“A pig may poke his nose into the trough and think 
o’ nothing outside it; but if you’ve got a man’s heart 
and soul in you, you can’t be easy a-making your own 
bed an’ leaving the rest to le on the stones.” Every 
conviction with him is a thing to be acted on, every 
deed a thing that cannot be undone. “It’s well we 
should feel as life’s a reckoning we can’t make twice 
over; there’s no real making amends in this world, 
any more nor you can mend a wrong subtraction by 
doing your addition right. . .. You can never do 
what’s wrong without breeding sin and trouble more 
than you can ever see the end on: it’s like a bit of 
bad workmanship—you never see the end o’ the mis- 
chief it'll do. . . . I hate that talk o’ people, as if 
there was a way o’ making amends for everything. 
They’d more need to be brought to see as the wrong 
they do can never be altered. When a man’s spoiled 
his fellow-creature’s life, he’s no right to comfort him- 
self with thinking good may come out of it. Some- 
body else’s good doesn’t alter her shame and misery.” 

With Arthur Donnithorne conscience holds a divided 
empire with the opinion of the world. He is more 
seemingly lovable than Adam, for he has a more con- 
stant wish to please—it is a necessity in him to be 
liked and loved. “ Deeds of kindness to him were as 
easy as a bad habit ;” but he does not view actions in 
their naked aspect of right and wrong. What others 
think, how they appear to the world, is as much his 
standard; and self obscures the claims of others. 
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Temptations are entertained and played with, conse- 
quences kept out of sight. He has a self-complacent 
estimate of himself, which always interposes a barrier 
to any strict scrutiny of motives. The author’s mock- 
ing satire unmasks the inner complacency of such 
minds. “ Arthur had an agreeable consciousness that 
his faults were all of a generous kind, impetuous, 
warm-hearted, leonine—never crawling, crafty, rep- 
tilian. It was not possible for Arthur to do anything 
mean, or dastardly, or cruel. ‘No, I’m a devil of a 
fellow for getting myself into a hobble, but I always 
take care the load shall fall on my own shoulders.’ .. . 
He was nothing if not good-natured. . . . You per- 
ceive that Arthur was a good fellow! . . . There was 
a sort of implicit confidence in him that he was really 
such a good fellow at bottom, Providence would not 
treat him harshly.” He has faith in restitution and 
making amends, and shrinks from the irrevocableness 
of his own wrong-doing sternly pressed upon him by 
Adam. 

‘¢ Arthur would so gladly have persuaded himself that he had 
done no harm, and if no one had told him the contrary, he could 
have persuaded himself so much better. Nemesis can seldom 
forge a sword for herself out of our consciences, out of the suffer- 
ing we feel, in the suffering we may have caused. Our moral 
sense learns the manners of good society, and smiles when others 


smile. But when some rough person gives rough names to our 
actions, she is apt to take part against us.”—Vol. ii. p. 266. 


The author is mistrustful of mere natural gifts, and 
pleases himself in reducing this seemingly generous, 
candid temper to the supposed necessity of a mean 

a 
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lie. “Our deeds determine us as much as we deter- 
mine our deeds, and until we know what has been or 
will be, the peculiar combination ‘of outward with in- 
ward facts which constitutes a man’s critical actions, 
it will be better not to think ourselves wise about his 
character. There is a terrible coercion in our deeds. 
. . . The second wrong presents itself to him as the 
only practicable right. . . . No man can escape this 
vitiating effect of an offence against his own sentiment 
of right.” But for all this Arthur has a conscience, 
though it needs foreign aid to make itself fully felt, 
as with average minds, who have blunted its edge, it 
always does. Thus before Adam’s words of hatred 
and contempt, “all-screening self-excuse, which rarely 
falls quite away while others respect us, forsook him 
for an instant, and he stood face to face with the first 
great irrevocable evil he had ever committed!” Arthur — 
then represents conscience reduced to the standard to 
which ordinary men, subject to the ordinary impulses 
to good and evil, bring it. 

In Hetty it suffers a further eclipse. She has no 
inner rule of action. She illustrates the pleasures and 
the pains of vanity. Self is the limit of her horizon, 
the beginning and the end of her hopes, fears, and 
desires. If it were not for that childishness which 
detracts from the weight of her responsibility, hers 
would be too painful a character to dwell on, drawn 
as it is with such microscopic insight into weaknesses 
and deficiencies, and with such wonderful knowledge 
of the peculiar temptations of youth and beauty under 
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the influence of vanity. Thoughtless, hard-hearted 
youth! how true it is “that young souls in such 
pleasant deliriums as hers are as unsympathising as 
butterflies sipping nectar! They are isolated from all 
appeals by a barrier of dreams, by invisible looks, and 
impalpable aims.” Her “ silly imagination ” is always 
weaving her own future, intent on her own luxurious 
dreams. She has no thought or interest to give to 
anything outside herself, and, as Mrs Poyser says, 
“ There’s nothing seems to give her a turn i the inside.” 
You can’t wake a response in her heart. Even her 
lover is nothing to her compared to his gifts, and 
never once interposes between her and her self-idolatry. 
In her misery, “her own misery filled her heart, she 
had no room for other people’s sorrow.” She has 
never listened to an inner voice—her only good, praise 
and admiration; and shame—her conscience. Vanity 
had stopped up every moral inlet. Religion had taken 
no hold on her; its teaching had gone for nothing: 
“for any practical result of strength in life or trust in 
death she had never appropriated a single Christian 
idea or Christian feeling.” It is an unflinching, almost 
a remorseless picture, only justified by a knowledge of 
the mischief vanity can cause, and, as we should think, 
a feminine insight into men’s weakness for grace and 
beauty, and their utter blindness to what may lie 
underneath a fair outside. We do not think young 
people often reach such an absolute deadness, but they 
not seldom approach nearer to it—to circumscribing 
every interest into “a narrow fantastic calculation of 
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their own pleasures and pains,” than, looking into their 
clear eyes and candid brows, we could suppose. And 
the picture of beautiful Hetty may furnish a lesson to 
many who seem to assume that youth has, in virtue 
of its innocence, an inexhaustible stock of goodness 
which nothing can spoil, and may therefore be safely 
left to a selfish appropriation of every amusement and 
indulgence that falls in its way. 

As for Hetty’s delineation as a work of art, we can 
hardly over-estimate it. We realise her beauty; we 
see her that Sunday morning, fresh and radiant for 
church—when, if ever a girl was made of roses, that 
cirl was Hetty. Her naughty tempers only make her 
the prettier, like a kitten setting up its back. We 
watch her through the strange mysteries of that secret 
toilet before the old mirror; we follow her in ber 
stately walk of exultant vanity, and feel that “it would 
be impossible to be wise on the subject of ear-rings,” 
as we see these potent stimulants to vanity glittering 
in her ears and enhancing her beauty. We under- 
stand the power of her wily blandishments over her 
poor duped honest lover,—for beauty is in itself an 
education, and gives the knowledge which is power. 
And we enter, too, into the additional narrowness of 
heart that ignorance will induce. Hetty’s plotting, 
scheming little brain knew nothing of romances. She 
had never shared the fancied sorrows of others; and 
we back the selfishness of a non-novel-reading flirt for 
concentration and pitilessness against the world. When 
her misery and shame come upon her, we comprehend 
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what they must be to a mind which had no desires 
out of the world’s estimation, and whose whole world 
was centred in one little spot; for the narrower our 
range of acquaintance and knowledge, thought and 
imagination, the greater power shame has upon us. 
Geographically, the world is a large place—to most of 
us it is circumscribed enough; and to some all their 
world is the village, the street, the court in which 
they live. No other eyes, opinions, or judgments are 
thought of than are comprised within their narrow 
bounds. Thus when Hetty “looked out from her 
secret misery towards the possibility of her acquaint- 
ance ever knowing what had happened, it was as 
the sick and weary prisoner might think of the possi- 
ble pillory. They would think her conduct shameful, 
and shame was torture, ‘that was poor little Hetty’s 
conscience.’ ” 

And with this poor little trivial soul, the noble 
high-minded hero of the piece falls in love: on her he 
fastens his heart. ‘“ Of course,” says the author, with 
surely feminine satire, “of course I know that, as a 
rule, sensible men fall in love with the most sensible 
women of their acquaintance, see through all the pretty 
deceits of coquettish beauty, never imagine themselves 
loved where they are not loved, cease to love on all 
proper occasions, marry the woman most fitted for 
them on every occasion;” but Adam is admitted to 
be an exception to this general law, and perhaps we 
feel his mistake more natural, as certainly more pos- 
sible to sympathise with, than his second choice, the 
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fair Methodist preacher. For it is very true that 
when men of feeling fall in love with beauty it is as 
a symbol of goodness and truth. 


“ Hetty’s face had a language that transcended her feelings. 
There are faces that nature charges with a meaning and pathos 
not belonging to the single human soul that flutters beneath 
them, but speaking the joys and sorrows of foregone generatious 
—eyes that tell of deep love which doubtless has been, and is 
somewhere, but not paired with those eyes—perhaps paired with 
pale eyes that can say nothing, just as a national language may 
be instinct with poetry, unfelt by the lips that use it.” 


Where a Methodist preacher is heroine, the question 
of religion must be more predominant than it is usually 
permitted to be in a novel; but ‘Adam Bede’ is an 
embodiment of the author’s whole experience, and he 
has taken his own line of what is eligible and suitable. 
Dinah, then, represents the religious principle as Adam 
does conscience, and, as far as general acceptance goes, 
is a success; but for ourselves she wants the weight 
of that reality which distinguishes the rest. She isa 
spirit amongst bodies of flesh and blood. As the say- 
ing now is—we do not believe in her. It is not that 
she is too good. There are women as self-denying, as 
humble, as sympathising, as gracious, as full of all 
womanly and housewifely accomplishments, but we 
do not think they preach. We are not here entering 
into the question of their right to preach; but the 
woman who is impelled to such utterances is absorbed 
by them; her mind will be diverted into one channel ; 
her strictly feminine duties will be a work of principle, 
not of congenial natural occupation. The author 
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labours to make Dinah one of the group, and repre- 
sents her—what such a woman would not be—at 
home amongst them. She would be more so if her 
character were more tinctured by her opinions. Of 
course a young woman enthusiastic enough to preach 
would be witnessing and testifying in private life, and 
either converting or making herself intolerable to the 
people about her; but though she uses some Methodist 
phrases, she has little of the animus of that sect in 
her: she is liberal, eclectic, enlightened, independent, 
and therefore unreal. Something is wanting to make 
us understand how such very natural people can be at 
their ease in that restrained demure presence. Except 
for the subtle delight old Lisbeth found in tormenting 
her younger son, we don’t follow her pertinacious de- 
termination to get her for Adam. Mrs Poyser’s corus- 
cations of splenetic humour play round her; but they 
don’t fit—they neither amuse, rouse, nor irritate her. 
Mrs Poyser, to be sure, is one of those who can speak 
their minds without the necessity for sympathy; and 
her opinions are too decided to need support from 
without. She would be awed by Dinah no more than 
by the old squire. Her view of Methodism was a 
fixed idea, of which she liked to deliver herself. The 
eccentricities of spiritual natures could find no opening 
to her cold common-sense. 

“ ¢ Direction !’ she exclaims ; ‘when there’s a bigger maggot 
than usual in your head you call it direction, and then nothing 
can stir you. Youre lke the statty 7 the outside o’ Treddles’on 


Church, a starin’ and a smilin’ whether it’s fair weather or foul,’ ” 
—Vol. i. p. 144 
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But all strictness found something akin to her 
nature; so we understand her respecting the rigid 
attire and abjuring of recreation ; and there is a touch 
of quaint humility, not foreign to the practical before 
the spiritual mind, in her estimate of a pure presence. 


“¢ An’ she makes one feel safer when she’s i’ the house, for she’s 
like the driven snow, anybody might sin for two as had her at 
their elbow.”—Vol. iii. p. 282. 

We do not deny that Dinah is a beautiful creation, 
but the other inmates of Hayslope are something too 
genuine for such complimentary holiday terms. Then 
Dinah’s sermon, eloquent and good in itself, does not 
strike us as probable under the circumstances,—not 
what a woman would preach, though very ike what 
the author would work out in his closet. Its plan is 
the result of reasoning, not impulse; what a person 
would write who had studied the line taken by St Paul 
in his sermon to the Athenians. A woman of Dinah’s 
class and views would have begun at once to assert 
some leading truth of the Gospel, not have led up to it 
by the gradual process of proving God’s providential 
care and our inborn consciousness of the being of a 
God. And so, in the very beautiful prayer in Hetty’s 
cell, the author’s own method of reasoning (as in the 
apostrophe, “She cries to me, thy weak creature! 
Saviour, it is a blind cry to Thee”) is more apparent 
than the actual train of thought likely to direct 
Dinah. 

Seth, the other exponent of the purely spiritual 
element in religion, is, we think, a natural imperson- 
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ation, but it is rather at the expense of his dignity. 
The author’s sympathies are not at work as in the 
delineation of his brother. His heart goes with the 
man whose work had always been part of his religion, 
and “ who from very early days saw clearly that good 
carpentry was God’s will—was that form of God’s will 
that most nearly concerned him,”—not with the medi- 
tative, devotional type. The value of Seth’s wonderful 
forbearance and long-suffering under his mother’s uni- 
form partiality and disparagement, is lowered by a 
want of firmness and decision, of edge and vigour. 
The endurance is partly physical, his spirituality a 
constitutional bent. We do not pity him as we ought 
under old Lisbeth’s shameful treatment and poignant 
injuries, because, perhaps, he does not feel them poig- 
nantly,—lost in meditations which his practical brother 
could only patronise. “ Th’ lad liked to sit full o’ 
thoughts he could give no account of; they’d never 
come t’ anything, but they made him happy.” 

Nor though Methodism, as it was seen rousing the 
lethargy of that age, is made to occupy the highest 
religious ground, does it receive the sanction either of 
suiting the noblest, firmest, most practical class of 
minds, or of success. Adam marries Dinah, but does 
not hear her preach; the author feels he must call in 
an Order of Conference to stop these effusions rather 
than lower his hero’s supremacy by such a domestic 
anomaly. And while there are allusions to the work 
done in the first stage of Methodism as distinguished 
from its modern development, it is not represented as 
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falling in with that phase of life with which the author 
is familiar. Dinah’s one convert, Chad’s Bess—that 
Bess whose first puzzled speculation had been what 
pleasure and satisfaction there could be in life to a 
young woman who wore a cap like Dinah’s—needs 
much supervision, and elicits Mrs Poyser’s assurance 
“that she'll be flaunting 7 new finery three weeks after 
she’s gone, and no more go on in her new ways without 
watching, than a dog’ll stand on its. hind legs when 
there’s nobody looking.” No; it is our church, our 
establishment, with all the moss and lichen of its an- 
tiquity upon it undisturbed by modern influences, that 
has his heart. The mellowing sunshine of memory 
dwells on some past scene of perfect harmony and fitness 
between pastor and flock; and though the reason says 
that things may and really have changed for the better, 
the whole soul of the writer is bent in raising such an 
image of peace and genial associations, that the reader 
is forced to regret, with even poignant longing, that 
the modern march of events is sweeping away the 
realities of such scenes; that there can be no Mr 
Irwines now—the times won’t admit it,—and certainly 
no Joshua Ranns; no such churches, for they would 
be restored; no such sonorous choirs, because an har- 
monium and a chorus of Sunday scholars would have 
taken their place; no wail of old Psalm tunes, “ be- 
cause, like the pipe of Pan, such melodies have died 
out with the ears that love to listen to them,” and the 
severe style has superseded them; and finally, we 
fear, no such large array of comely rustic faces, which 
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too probably are engulfed by the Methodist and Bap- 
tist meetings. 

It is well to reclaim from the past such a portrait 
as Mr Irwine’s: his faults are not the faults of our 
day; his merits are worth study, if it will teach how 
he knit himself into the affections of his flock. The 
portrait altogether charms by its harmony; whether 
we ought or not, we pity these simple people when the 
change of dynasty comes, and they exchanged all he 
had for what he was supposed to want—the difference 
so aptly summed up by Mrs Poyser: “ Mr Irwine was 
like a good meal o’ victual, you were the better for 
him without thinking on it. Mr Ryde was lke a 
dose o’ physic; he griped you and worreted you, and 
after all he left you much the same.” There is the 
frank admission of failure in some essentials, but what 
he did teach went home. His presence inspired con- 
fidence, and was in itself a kind of teaching. “It is 
summut like,” says Mrs Poyser, “to see such a man 
as that 1 the desk of a Sunday! as I say to Poyser, 
it’s like looking at a full crop o’ wheat, or a pasture 
with a fine dairy o’ cows in it. It makes you think 
the world’s comfortable like.” Or, as old Bartle Massey 
expresses it, “Ay, ay, he’s good metal; he gives the 
right ring when you try him, our parson does.” It is 
not amiss, in the self-complacency of the present age, 
to have what we feel a true portrait from the old 
“dead” time, reversing some of our ideas. Perhaps 
it is hardly fair to dwell too much on that other dis- 
tinction, that if his doctrine was not as high as other 
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people’s, yet “ he acted pretty much up to what he said ; 
he didn’t set up for being so different from other folks 
one day, and then be as like ’em as two peas the 
next ;” because, of course, the higher the standard the 
more risk there is of falling off; but this is one of 
the hits on clerical matters which we have noticed, as 
well as the further one on the prevailing ignorance 
of common things in merely professional clergy, con- 
trasted with Mr Irwine’s quickness and general know- 
ledge: “I’ve always mistrusted that sort o’ learning 
as leaves folks foolish and unreasonable about busi- 
ness,” though no doubt this ignorance does imply want 
of sympathy and an undue selfish absorption in our 
own particular pursuits. 

The state of religious intelligence in a rural popula- 
tion must have been subject for speculation to so keen 
an observer. His conclusions would not satisfy the 
abstract requirements of a theologian, but he carries 
his reader along with him in his charitable solutions 
of a difficulty : showing light where the form may be 
indefinite, and putting a pious interpretation on many 
an ignorant heterodoxy, as where Lisbeth, at her hus- 
band’s funeral, 


“‘ Had a vague belief that the psalm was doing him good ; it 
was part of that decent burial which she would have thought it 
a greater wrong to withhold from him, than to have caused him 
many unhappy days while he was living. The more there was 
said about her husband, the more there was done for him; surely 
the safer he would be. It was poor Lisbeth’s blind way of feel- 
ing that human love and pity are a ground of faith in some other 
love.” —Vol. ii. p. 49. 
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Or in Bess Cranage’s ritualistic view of her deficien- 
cles— 

‘She had always been considered a naughty girl. She was 
conscious of it. If it was necessary to be very good, she must be 
ina bad way. She couldn’t find her places at church as Sally 


Rann could ; she had often been tittering when she curcheyed to 
Mr Irwine.”—Vol. i. p. 47. 


And Joshua Rann’s church principles pass without a 
protest from his pastor because he knew that some- 
thing deeper remained unexpressed— 

“T like a pint wi’ my pipe an’ a neighbourly chat at Mester 
Casson’s now an’ then, for I was brought up 7’ the church, thank 


God! and ha’ been parish clerk this two an’ thirty year. I should 
know what the church religion is.” 


Even Adam’s love for the church service is not 
allowed to be the consent of his reason after study 
and reflection, for here association comes in—‘ The 
secret of our emotions never lies on the bare object, 
but on its subtle relations to our own past ”—a senti- 
ment which throws light on the author’s entire views 
on such things. 

We do not know whether our literature anywhere 
possesses such a closely true picture of purely rural 
life as ‘Adam Bede’ presents. Every class that makes 
up a village community has its representative; and 
not only is the dialect of the locality accurately given, 
but the distinct inflection of each order. The field- 
labourer’s rude utterance, “as incapable of an under- 
tone as a cow or a stag,” receives a touch of cultiva- 
tion when it is used by the mechanic; and these two, 
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again, are varied in the farmhouse; while each indivi- 
dual has appropriate peculiarities which give a distinct 
truth of portraiture. No person, we apprehend, can 
be an adept in minute observation of character, or at 
least in delineating it, without a correct ear and a good 
verbal memory. When we have a distinct idea of the 
words people will use, we are led to a clearer notion 
of the range of their ideas; accuracy in expression 
secures an amount of accuracy of thought. And well 
does the midland county dialect come out in this its 
first appearance, as far as we know, as a written lan- 
euage: how faithfully it expresses pathos, common- 
sense, and humour! On Adam’s lips how forcible, 
on Mrs Poyser’s tongue how pungent, in old Lisbeth 
how querulous! All these niceties of observation 
show themselves in the differences of intellect and 
cultivation which each calling develops. What a 
stride there is between the village mechanic and the 
village labourer! How sharp, intelligent, and ready 
does the former become under the constant demand 
on his resources! for it is well known that a really 
clever rustic workman is the best and most inventive 
man in his trade; the most equal to all its demands, 
the most capable of profiting by new advantages. 
Adam is a picture of a good country carpenter as well 
as of a good man. And what truth in the various 
labourers, influenced as each is by his calling! Alick 
the foreman, to whom we are first introduced eating 
cold beans with his pocket-knife with so much relish 
—a saturnine character with a “ventral laugh”; whose 
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honest parsimony made him feed the poultry with 
small handfuls because large ones affected him pain- 
fully with a sense of profusion; who spent his life in 
a kind of dull rivalry with his kind, and especially 
with “Tim,” the two who lived together, and yet, as 
labourers only can, rarely spoke to each other, and 
never looked at each other even over their dish of 
cold potatoes: and who was of opinion 


“That church, like other luxuries, was not to be indulged in 
often by a foreman who had the weather and the ewes on his 
mind. ‘Church! nay, ’n gotten summat else to think on,’ was 
an answer he often uttered in a tone of bitter significance that 
silenced further question.”—Vol. ii. p. 20. 


Old Kester Bale, who knew the “natur.” of all 
farming work, and used to worship his own skill in 
his curtseying survey of well-thatched ricks every Sun- 
day morning. Ben Tholoway, the one pilferer that 
infests all farms, whose master did wisely to be leni- 
ent, for “ Ben’s views of depredation were narrow ; 
the house of correction might have enlarged them.” 
With what truth and humour is the harvest supper 
described, with how strong a sympathy for the occa- 
sion! Hot roast-beef we are made to feel as sublime 
a thing as these men must feel it, who, every day in 
the year except Sunday, eat their dinner cold under 
a hedge. And the silence! the real business of the 
occasion too serious for a divided attention, “even if 
these farm-labourers had anything to say, which they 
had not.” The harvest song, and the thumping, and 
the subsequent slow unthawing under the influence of 
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the ale! The first vain efforts for a song! The 
“Come, Tim,” to the bashful minstrel, seized by the 
company as a “ conversational opportunity,’ and echoed 
all round the table: for everybody could say “Come, 


{?? 


Tim Tim’s surly sheepishness, and next the whole 
party very much in earnest to hear David’s song till 
it was clear the lyrism of the evening was as yet in 
the cellar! Its final release from that confinement, 
Tim and David singing at once, till 

‘Old Kester, with an entirely unmoved and immovable aspect, 
suddenly set up a quavering treble, as if he had been an alarum, 
and the time was come for him to go off.”—Vol. iii. p. 308. 

The whole picture is real in every detail, and in its 
place inappreciable, relieving the reader after the too 
painful scenes which precede it. 

There is a dance, too, in another part of the story 
with which we sympathise: of course a country-dance, 
so dear to memory—a “glorious country-dance, best 
of all dances ”—the dance bewailed in many a tender 
elecy, which, if the pen of genius could be allowed a 
voice, would again be in the ascendant. “Pity it was 
not a boarded floor, then the rhythmic stamping of 
the thick shoes would have been better than drums. 
That merry stamping, that gracious nodding of the 
head, that waving bestowal of the hand, where can we 
see them now ?” 

But all the author’s humour centres in Mrs Poyser, 
a new development of an old type. Mrs Poyser never 
tries to amuse: she is the veriest utilitarian in her 
profession, and takes too business-like a view of life 
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for smiles in her own person, or for any sanction of 
them in others. We almost apologise to her for find- 
ing mere diversion in so much cool, caustic good sense. 
Indeed, her power lies in denuding everything of ad- 
ventitious distinction, of its merely ornamental char- 
acter, and reducing it to its first principles. Hetty’s 
beauty is a constant mark for her analysis: “she is 
no better nor a cherry wi’ a hard stone inside.” Her 
pretty tasteful finery is “rags.” “It’s what rag she 
can get to stick on her as she’s thinking on from 
morning till night.’ Whatever is not useful is worth- 
less in her eyes, as she objects to lap-dogs because 
they are good neither for “ butchers’ meat nor barking.” 
She is perpetually tracing things to their causes —to 
that inside which no fair exterior can divert from her 
thoughts. No dignity can live through the licence of 
her tongue: some apt but derogatory comparison will 
surely drag it through the mire. She is more than 
equal, she is mistress of every occasion, superior to 
every antagonist: her tongue is always trenchant, in- 
exorable, always conqueror. We begin by pitying her 
maids—that “ Molly,” whose first hiring and widowed 
mother are perpetually cast up at her; that “ poor 
two-fisted thing” whose “equils for awkwardness her 
mistress never knew;” for whom she has a running 
lecture, which she takes up where she left it off like 
a tune on a barrel-organ. But we soon learn that she 
is no coward oppressor of the weak, and, moreover, 
that there is honour in furnishing a subject and matter 
for her inexhaustible powers of illustration. Besides, 
ye 
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Molly is avenged: the author gives her and the reader 
this satisfaction in the scene of broken crockery. Mrs 
Poyser may speak her mind to all the world, even to 
the powerful and malignant old squire, unscathed, but 
Molly stands on another footing. Jor as the exponent 
of certain virtues in their humblest development she 
is a favourite: her ready “ Lawk” in response to the 
children’s demands for wonder and sympathy, contrasts 
genially with Hetty’s indifference to their pleasures. 
She is a bit of warm-hearted humanity, and on the 
whole valued as such. Mrs Poyser’s especial work is 
taking down pretension and resisting encroachment : 
she is merciful where her rights are acknowledged. 
Her husband knows this, and has an easy life of it— 
shaking with silent laughter at her sallies, winking to 
his allies when she arouses to action, and enjoying her 
successes, even when they risk his interests. Now 
and then she sets him down, but he takes it meekly, 
as when he ventures to hint, “Thee’dst be as angry 
as could be wi’ me if I said a word against anything 
she did ;” and she replies, “ Because you'd very like be 
finding fault wi’out reason. But there’s reason i’ what 
I say, else I should na say it.” Many a good thing 
does she pour into his ear in compensation for his 
forbearance. If she despises all mankind, she despises 
him least: he is slow of speech, to be sure, “ but 
what he says he'll stand by”; and as for slowness, 
“the men are mostly so tongue-tied that you're forced 
partly to guess what they mean like the dumb animals.” 
Her line is never complimentary, but her husband 
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must appreciate the implied homage in her question, 
“Where’s the use of a woman having brains of her 
own, if she’s tackled to a geck as everybody’s a laugh- 
ing at? She might as well dress herself fine and sit 
back’ards on a donkey.” Herself a pattern of stability, 
subversion of natural order is her type of weakness. 
“The right end up’ards” is strength and prosperity ; 
a foolish wife is “your head in a bog, and when it’s 
there, your heels (in the shape of unprofitable short- 
horns) may as well go after it.” And the excuse of 
bad managers, who say the weather’s in fault, is dis- 
missed with “as there’s folks ’ud stand on their heads, 
and then say the fault was in their boots.” 

Mrs Poyser’s readiness at illustration is too much a 
peculiarity of the author’s own for us to suppose it 
borrowed from another. All his characters are rich in 
this gift, but he has done well to show it in its efflor- 
escence, where the vigour and independence of a far- 
mer’s wife’s position gives it a natural home, and affords 
it such an infinite variety of material. A woman has 
no better field than a dairy farm for the exercise of 
her own especial gifts, and may develop into anything 
when, as Mrs Poyser says, she earns half and saves 
half the rent; while the consciousness of usefulness 
in the great primitive occupation of mankind gives a 
certain dignity which no other calling imparts. She 
controls the fate and destiny of so many animate and 
inanimate things, and is always face to face with the 
productive powers of nature. And how well the sense 
of responsibility is conveyed! We quite understand 
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what it must be to lie awake with twenty gallons of 
milk on the mind; and when her keen forethought 
raises the picture of “ Bethel with his horse and cart 
coming about the back places, and making love to both 
the gells at once,” we see it all, and agree with her 
“that if we are to go to ruin it shanna be wi’ having 
our back kitchen turned into a public.” And after all, 
in spite of the rough rind, how genial she is! with her 
mother’s love for Totty, that perfect type of farm- 
house infancy; with her wifely pleasure in setting 
out her plentiful table for her husband, his father, 
and his friends; with her calm satisfaction watching 
the cattle in that cheery scene, the farmyard so dear 
to this author, whose keen observation has been busy 
many a time taking in the meaning and causes of its 
seeming hubbub and confusion, and tracing effects to 
their causes just as keenly as though a human heart 
were depicted. We see Mrs Poyser serenely knitting 
at her door as the evening bustle begins, the patient 
beasts running confusedly into the wrong places; for 
the alarming din of the bull-dog was mingled with 
more distant sounds, the tremendous crack of the wag- 
goner’s whip which the timid feminine creatures, with 
pardonable superstition, imagined to have some rela- 
tion to their own movements; the silly “calves”; the 
ducks drinking dirty water, to get a drink with as 
much body in it as possible ; the strong- minded donkey; 
Marty wickedly provoking the gander by hissing at 
him ;—every stroke of the picture is by a sure and 
loving hand, and gives an intense reality to the human 
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life it surrounds. The scenes of Sunday peace in 
village and farmhouse are as feelingly true in the days 
of old Sunday leisure thus commemorated :— 


“Surely all leisure is hurry, compared with a sunny walk 
through the fields from ‘afternoon church,’ as such walks used 
to be in those old leisurely times, when the boat, gliding sleepily 
along the canal, was the newest locomotive power; when Sunday 
books had most of them old brown leather covers, and opened 
with remarkable precision always in one place.”—Vol. iii. p. 283. 


The blacksmith’s Sunday clean face is recorded, 
which always made his little grand-daughter cry at 
him as a stranger; and “ Timothy’s Bess,” standing at 
her own door nursing her baby, while others went to 
church, “feeling, as women do in that position, that 
nothing else can be expected of them”; and indoors 
where the clock is ticking in a peaceful Sunday man- 
ner, and the very stones and tubs seemed quieter than 
usual, and the water gently dripping from the pump 
is distinctly heard. Queen and controller of such a 
world, Mrs Poyser, in spite of the weight on her 
shoulders and the hard work on her hands, ought to 
be and is a happy woman. That she is an arrogant 
one, confident first in the superiority of the female sex, 
and next in her supremacy over all other females, is 
perhaps true; but conceit in her case is imposing: the 
author elsewhere, and on other subjects, shows the 
petty side of this quality ; for which he has an agree- 
able, sly appreciation in every phase and aspect, from 
the pragmatical parade of knowledge in the Scotch 
gardener, to the condescension which led Arthur to 
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put on his uniform to please the tenants (we are told 
“he had not the least objection to gratify them in this 
way, as the uniform was very advantageous to his 
figure ”), and the act of generous forethought of Joshua 
Rann, who had “ provided himself with his fiddle in 
case any one should have a sufficiently pure taste to 
prefer dancing to a solo on that instrument.” Not 
that we are allowed to laugh superciliously at his 
rustic vanities, for Joshua has an ear both for reading 
and music, and the author is not more aristocratic 
than nature herself. 

“This may seem a strange mode of speaking about the reading 
of a parish clerk, a man in rusty spectacles, with stubbly hair, a 
large occiput, and a prominent crown; but that is nature’s way. 
She will allow a gentleman with a splendid physiognomy and 
poetic aspirations to sing wofully out of tune, and not give him 
the slightest hint of it, and takes care that some narrow-browed 


fellow trolling a ballad in the corner of a pot-house shall be as 
true to his intervals as a bird.”—Vol. i. p. 48. 


We have assumed in our readers a knowledge of the 
plot, for it is too late to introduce this popular tale to 
their attention; our part has rather been to look for 
the source of its interest and the qualities and aims of 
its author. Though the story sometimes flags, and the 
plot has its weak points, it is effective for its purpose 
of delineating character ; and we have few scenes more 
telling, few situations more original and striking in 
the conception, than the battle in the wood between 
Adam and Arthur—the real scene of Arthur’s punish- 
ment and humiliation—in which the author satisfies 
his demand for justice ; for as for his subsequent years 
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of expatriation and repentance, our experience of life 
tells us that such expiations are not undertaken by 
the Arthurs of real life; but the battle, the blow, the 
vengeance, might be and are facts to our apprehension 
and consent—so fully is all worked out: the transitions 
of feelings; the conflicts between new and old sensa- 
tions; the alternation of rage on the first discovery of 
the lovers, with Adam’s horror when he thought he 
had killed his rival; the concentration in the present 
as he feebly recovers; the affectionate tender atten- 
tions; the inevitable walk arm-in-arm; the returning 
memory and mistrust. ‘Two persons are seldom brought 
together in a more striking and critical situation; the 
reader’s sympathy alternates between the actors with 
the liveliest curiosity ; events, and the emotions con- 
sequent on them, succeed one another in what we feel 
a natural order; we read with a growing confidence 
in the author’s mastery of the position he has imagined. 
And Adam’s passionate appeals for justice, when the 
terrible truth is forced upon him, are of equal power, 
and have a real weight on the reader. To how many 
cases are they not applicable? “Is he to go free 
while they lay all the punishment upon her, so weak 
and young? I'll go to him; I'll bring him back; Tl 
make him look at her in her misery. He shall look 
at her till he can’t forget it; it shall follow him night 
and day—as long as he lives it shall follow him; he 


shan’t escape wi’ lies this time!” Hetty’s wanderings, 
too, the fascination of her dreaded home, her confes- 


sion, are all-engrossing ; and all the author’s pity and 
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tenderness are lavished on Adam, in the prostration of 
strong and generous nature under an overwhelming 
calamity. There is courage as well as truth to nature 
in allowing him to recover from such a blow. It is 
the pleasure of ordinary romance to represent the finer 
clay of humanity as so susceptible of sorrow that a 
blow to the tenderer affections is final-——there is no 
rising again from it; the victim lives, perhaps, but is 
never suffered again to enjoy life. No second morn 
may light up the heaven of heroes and heroines. All 
our experience tells us it is not so; all of us have 
witnessed and blessed the inherent power of reaction 
in a healthy nature; and the author of ‘Adam Bede,’ 
because he knows it to be so, has not only restored 
Adam to serenity, but has made him happy in a 
second attachment, concluding. some very tender and 
just thoughts on the work sorrow is designed to achieve, 
with the counsel which may be received as the watch- 
word and motive of his story. “Let us rather be 
thankful that our sorrow lives as an indestructible 
force, only changing its form as forces do, passing 
from pain to sympathy, the one poor word which 
includes all our best insight and our best love.” 
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The Scot Abroad. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 

The Book-Hunter. New Edition. With Portrait. Crown 
8Vv0, 78. 6d. ‘ 

BUTE. ‘The Roman Breviary: Reformed by Order of the Holy 
Ccumenical Council of Trent; Published by Order of Pope St Pins V.; and 
Revised by Clement VIII. and Urban VIII.; together with the Offices since 
granted. Translated out of Latin into English by Joun, Marquess of Bute, 
K.T. In 2 vols, crown vo. cloth boards, edges uncut. £2, 28. 

The Altus of St Columba. With a Prose Paraphrase and 
Notes. In paper cover, 28.6d. ; 

BUTLER. Pompeii: Descriptive and Picturesque. By W. 
Butter. Post 8vo, 5s. 

BUTT. Miss Molly. By Bearrice May Burr. Cheap Edition, 2s, 

Eugenie. Crown 8yvo, 6s. 6d. 
Elizabeth, and Other Sketches. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Novels. Newand Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo, each 2s, 6d. 


Delicia. Now ready. 

CAIRD. Sermons. By Joun Carrp, D.D., Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Sixteenth Thousand, Feap. 8vo, ss. 

Religion in Common Life. A Sermon preached in Crathie 
Church, October 14, 1855, before Her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert. 
Published by Her Majesty’s Command. Cheap Edition, 3d. 

CALDER. Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrimage. Epitomised by 
Witi1aAM CaLper. With Photogravure of the Pilgrimage Company, and other 
Illustrations, Glossary, &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

CAMPBELL, Critical Studies in St Luke’s Gospel: Its Demonology 
and Ebionitism. By Corin Camppe tt, B.D., Minister of the Parish of Dun- 
dee, formerly Scholar and Fellow of Glasgow University. Author of the ‘Three 
First Gospels in Greek, arranged in parallel columns. Post 8vo, 78. 6d. 

CAMPBELL. Sermons Preached before the Queen at’ Balmoral. 
By the Rev. A. A. CAMPBELL, Minister of Crathie. Published by Command 
of Her Majesty. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL. Records of Argyll. Legends, Traditions, and Re- 
collections of Argyllshire Highlanders, collected chiefly from the Gaelic, 
With Notes on the Antiquity of the Dress, Clan Colours or Tartans of the 
Highlanders. By Lorp ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. Illustrated with Nineteen 
full-page Etchings. 4to, printed on hand-made paper, £3, 3s. 

CANTON, A Lost Epic, and other Poems. By Witi1am Canton. 


Crown 8vo, 58. 
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CARRICK. Koumiss; or, Fermented Mare’s Milk: and its Uses 
in the Treatment and Cure of Pulmonary Consumption, and other Wasting 
Diseases. With an Appendix on the best Methods of Fermenting Cow’s Milk. 
By Grorak L. Carrick, M.D., L.R.O0.8S.E. and L.R.C.P.E., Physician to the 
British Embassy, St Petersburg, &c. Crown 8vo, 1os. 6d. 

CARSTAIRS. British Work in India. By R. Carsratrs. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

CAUVIN. <A Treasury of the English and German Languages. 
Compiled from the best Authors and Lexicographers in both Languages. 


By Josrru Cauvin, LL.D. and Ph.D., of the University of Gittingen, Xe. 
Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


CAVE-BROWN. Lambeth Palace and its Associations. By J. 
Cavu-Brown, M.A., Vicar of Detling, Kent, and for many years Curate of Lam- 
beth Parish Church. With an Introduction by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Second Hdition, containing an additional Chapter on Medieval Life in the 
Old Palaces. 8vo, with Illustrations, ers. 

CHARTERIS. Canonicity; or, Early Testimonies to the Existence 
and Use of the Books of the New Testament. Based on Kirchhoffer’s ‘ Quel- 


lensammlung.’ Edited by A. H. Cuarreris, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 18s. 


CHRISTISON. Life of Sir Robert Christison, Bart., M.D., D.C.L. 
Oxon., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh. 


Edited by his Sons. In two vols. 8vo. Vol. I.—Autobiography. 16s. Vol. II. 
—Memoirs. 16s. 


CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A Provincial Sketch. By the 
Author of ‘Culmshire Folk,’ ‘John Orlebar,’ &e, 3 vols. crown 8vo, ass. 6d. 

CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. A Book of Common Order ; 
Being Forms of Worship issued by the Church Service Society, Sixth Edi- 
tion. Crown, 8vo, 6s. Also in 2 vols, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

CLOUSTON. Popular Tales and Fictions: their Migrations and 
Transformations. By W. A. CLouston, Editor of ‘Arabian Poetry for Eng- 
lish Readers,’ &c, 2 vols. post Svo, roxburghe binding, ess. 

COCHRAN. <A Handy Text-Book of Military Law. Compiled 
chiefly to assist Officers preparing for Examination; also for all Officers of 
the Regular and Auxiliary Forces. Comprising also a Synopsis of part of 


the Army Act. By Major F. Cochran, Hampshire Regiment Garrison In- 
structor, North British District. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


COLQUHOUN. The Moor and the Loch. Containing Minute 
Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over Crag and Corrie, 


Flood and Fell. By Jonn CoLtquuoun. Seventh Edition. With Tlustra- 
tions. 8Vvo0, 21s. 


COTTERILL., Suggested Reforms in Public Schools. By C. C. 
CorreriLt, M.A. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. | 
CRANSTOUN. The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. Translated into 


English Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. By James Cran- 
sroun, LL.D., Author of a Translation of ‘ Catullus.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


The Elegies of Sextus Propertius. Translated into English 
Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
CRAWFORD. Saracinesca, By F. Marton Crawrorp, Author of 
‘Mr Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr Claudius,’ ‘ Zoroaster,’ &c, &c. Fifth Ed, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CRAWFORD. The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the 


Atonement, By the late Tuomas J. CRAw¥rorp, D.D., Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh, Fifth Edition. 8vo, ras. 


The Fatherhood of God, Considered in its General 

and Special Aspects. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, os. 

The Preaching of the Cross,and other Sermons, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

—— The Mysteries of Christianity. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CRAWFORD. An Atonement of East London, and other-Poems. 
By Howarp Crawrorp, M.A. Crown 8vyo, ss. 

CUSHING. The Blacksmith of Voe. By Paun Cusntne, Author 
of ‘The Bulli’ th’ Thorn.’ Cheap Edition. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

Cut with hisown Diamond. A Novel. 3 vols. cr, 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
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DAVIES. Norfolk Broads and Rivers; or, The Waterways, Lagoons, 
and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CuristopHER Davies. Illustrated with 
Seven full-page Plates. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. : r 

— — Our Home in Aveyron. Sketches of Peasant Life in 
Aveyron and the Lot. By G. CuristopHer Davirs and Mrs BRovuGHALL, 
Illustrated with full-page Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 

DAYNE. Tribute to Satan. A Novel. By J. BELForD DAYNE, 
Author of ‘In the Name of the Tzar.’ Crown 8v0, 2s. 6d. 

DE LA WARR. An Eastern Cruise in the ‘Edeline.’ By the 
Countess De LA Warr. In Illustrated Cover. 2s. Anis 4 

DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of Philo- 
sophy of Descartes. Translated from the Original French and Latin. With a 
New Introductory Essay, Historical and Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. 
By Professor VeitcH, LL.D., Glasgow University. Ninth Edition. 6s. 6d. 

DICKSON. Gleanings from Japan. By W. G. Dickson, Author 
of ‘Japan: Being a Sketch of its History, Government, and Officers of the 
Empire.’ With Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 5 

DOGS, OUR DOMESTICATED: Their Treatment in reference 
to Food, Diseases, Habits, Punishment, Accomplishments. By ‘MAGENTA.’ 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

DOMESTIC EXPERIMENT, A. By the Author of ‘Ideala: A 
Study from Life.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DR HERMIONE. By the Author of ‘Lady Bluebeard,’ ‘Zit and 
Xoe.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DU CANE. The Odyssey of Homer, BooksI.-XII. Translatedinto 
English Verse. By Sir CHartes Du Canz, K.C.M.G. 8vo, ros. 6d. 

DUDGEON. History of the Edinburgh or Queen’s Regiment 
Light Infantry Militia, now 3rd Battalion The Royal Scots; with an 
Account of the Origin and Progress of the Militia, and a Brief Sketch of the 
old Royal Scots. By Major R. C. Dupaxron, Adjutant 3rd Battalion The Royal 
Scots. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, ros. 6d. ; 

DUNCAN. Manual of the General Acts of Parliament relating to 
the Salmon Fisheries of Scotland from 1828 to 1882. By J. BARKER Duncan. 
Crown 8Vvo, 58. 

DUNSMORE. Manual of the Law of Scotland as to the Relations 


between Agricultural Tenants and their Landlords, Servants, Merchants, and 
Bowers. By W. DUNSMORE. 8Vo, 7s. 6d. 


oi 

DUPRE. Thoughts on Art, and Autobiographical Memoirs of 
Giovanni Dupré. Translated from the Italian by E. M. Peruzzi, with the 
permission of the Author. New Edition. With an Introduction by W. W. 
Story. Crown 8v0, ros. 6d. ; 

ELIOT. George Eliot’s Life, Related in her Letters and Journals. 
Arranged and Edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo, gas. 

—-— George Eliot’s Life. (Cabinet Edition.) With Portrait 
and other Illustrations. | 38 vols. crown 8yo, 15s. t 

George Eliot’s Life. With Portrait and other Illustrations. 
New Edition, in one volume. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

——— Works of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition). Handsomely 
printed in a new type, 21 volumes, crown 8v0, price £5, 58. The Volumes 
are also sold separately, price 5s. each, viz. :— 

Romola. 2 vols.—Silas Marner, The Lifted Veil, Brother Jacob. 1 vol.— 
Adam Bede. 2 vols.—Scenes of Clerical Life. 2 vols.—The Mill on the Floss. 
2 vols.—Felix Holt. 2 vols.—Middlemarch. 3 vols.—Daniel Deronda. 
vols.—The Spanish Gypsy. 1 vol.—Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 
1 vol.—Theophrastus Such. 1vol.—Essays. 1 vol. 

Novels by GrorcE Exior. Cheap Edition. Adam Bede, Il- 
lustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth.—The Mill on the Floss. Illustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth. 
—Scenes of Clerical Life. Illustrated. 3s., cloth.—Silas Marner : the Weaver 
of Raveloe. Illustrated. 2s. 6d., cloth.—Felix Holt, the Radical. Illus- 
trated. 3s. 6d., cloth.—Romola. With Vignette. 3s. 6d., cloth. 


Middlemarch. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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ELIOT. Daniel Deronda. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Essays. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

—— Impressions of Theophrastus Such. "New Ed. Cr. SVO, 58 
The Spanish Gypsy. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 53s. 

The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, ss. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse. 
Selected from the Works of GeorcE Exrot. Eighth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
The George Eliot Birthday Book. Printed on fine paper, 


with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt.. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Andin French morocco or Russia, 5s. 
ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Originally published in the 
‘Saturday Review.’ New Ed. First & Second Series. 2 vols. er. 8vo, 6s. each. 
EWALD. The Crown and its Advisers; or, Queen, Ministers, 
Lords and Commons, By ALEXANDER CHARLES Ewa.p,F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 58. 
FAITHS OF THE WORLD, The. A Concise History of the 
Great Religious Systems of the World. By various Authors. Crown 8vo, 58. 
FARRER. A Tour in Greece in 1880. By RicHarD RIDLEY 


Farrer. With Twenty-seven full-page Illustrations by Lorp WINDSOR. 
Royal 8vo, with a Map, 21s. 

FERRIER. Philosophical Works of the late James F. Ferrier, 
B.A. Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. 
New Edition. Edited by Sir rT GRANT, Bart., D.C.L., and Professor 
LUSHINGTON. 3 Vols. crown 8vo, 34s. 6d. 


Institutes of Metaphysic. Third Edition. tos. 6d. 

Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. 3d Ed. tos. 6d. 

Philosophical ene including the Lectures on Early 
Greek Philosophy. 2 vols., 24 

FITZROY. Dogma and the Chareh of England. By A. I. FirzRoy. 
Post 8vo, 78. “6d. 

FLINT. The Philosophy of History in Europe. By Roprrt 


Furint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 
8vo. [New Edition in preparation. 


Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Eighth Edi- 
tion, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 
Agnosticism. Being the Croall Lectures for 1887-88. 
[In the press. 
FORBES. Insulinde: Experiences of a Naturalist’s Wife in the 
Eastern Archipelago. By Mrs H. O. Forbes. Crown 8vo, witha Map. 4s. 6d. 
Ee CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 
y Mrs OLIPHANT. Price 2s. 6d. For List of Volumes published, see page 2. 
FOSTER. The Fallen City, and Other Poems. By Witn Foster. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FRANCILLON. Gods and Heroes; or, The Kingdom of Jupiter. 
By R. E. FRANCILLON. With 8 Tilustrations. Crown Bvo, 58. 
FULLARTON. Merlin: A Dramatic Poem. By RatpH MAcLEop 
FULLARTON. Crown 8vo, 58. 
GALT. Novels by Joun GAL, Kcap. 8vo, boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Annals of the Parish.—The Provost.—Sir Andrew Wylie.— 
The Entail. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Prayers for Social and Family Worship. Prepared by a 


Special Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. En- 
tirely New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, red edges, 2s. 


Prayers for Family Worship. A Selection from the com- 
plete book, Fcap. 8vo, red edges, price 1s. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Scottish Hymnal, with Appendix Incorporated. Pub- 
lished for Use in Churches by Authority of the General Assembly. +t. Large 
type, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. ; French morocco, 4s. 2. Bourgeois type, limp 
cloth, 1s.; French morocco, 2s. 3. Nonpareil type, cloth, red edges, 6d. ; 
French morocco, 1s. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 3d. 5. Sunday -Schoo. Edition, 
paper covers, 1d. No. 1, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, French 
morocco, 8s. No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, cloth, 2s. ; 
French morocco, 38. 


GERARD. Reata: What's in a Name. By E. D. Gerarp. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Beggar my N eighbour. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Waters of Hercules. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GERARD. The Land beyond the Forest. Facts, Figures, and 


Fancies from Transylvania. By E.Gprarp. InTwoVolumes. With Maps 
and Illustrations. ass. : 


Bis: Some Tales Retold. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Secret Mission. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 

GERARD. Lady Baby. By DororHea Gerrarp, Author of 
‘Orthodox.’ Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

——— Recha. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GERARD. Stonyhurst LatinGrammar. By Rev. JoHN GERARD. 

[New Edition in preparation. 

GILL. Free Trade: an Inquiry into the Nature of its Operation. 
By Ricuarp GILL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

—— Free Trade under Protection. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into English Verse by Sir THEO- 
DORE apie K.C.B. Part I. Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s. Ninth Edi- 
tion, feap., 38. 6d. PartII. Second Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo, 6s. ' 

GOETHE. Poem and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by Professor 
Aytoun and Sir THEODORE MarTIN, K.C.B. Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 6s. 

GOODALL. Juxta Crucem. Studies of the Love that is over us. 


By the late Rev. CHARLES GOODALL, B.D., Minister of Barr. With a Memoir 
by Rey. Dr Strong, Glasgow, and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GORDON CUMMING. Two Happy Years in Ceylon. By C.F. 
GoRDON CummMINna. With 15 full-page Illustrations and a Map. Second Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8v0, 308. ie 

At Home in Fiji. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. With Iilus- 
trations and Map. 7s. 6d. 

A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. ras. 6d. 

—— Fire-Fountains. The Kingdom of Hawaii: Its Volcanoes, 
and the History ofits Missions. With Map and Illustrations. 2 vols.8vo,25s. 

——— Wanderings in China. New and Cheaper Edition. 8v0, 
with Illustrations, ros. 

—— Granite Crags: The Yé-semité Region of California. Il- 
lustrated with 8 Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo, 8s. 6d 
GRAHAM. The Life and Work of Syed Ahmed Khan, C.S.I. 

By Lieut.-Colonel G. F. I. GRAHAM, B.S.C. 8vo, 14s. 

GRAHAM. Manual of the Elections (Scot.) (Corrupt and Illegal 

Practices) Act, 1890. With Analysis, Relative Act of Sederunt, Appendix 


containing the Corrupt Practices Acts of 1883 and 1885, and Copious Index. 
J. EpwarD GRAHAM, Advocate. 8vo, 48. 6d. 


By 

GRANT. Bush-Life in Queensland. By A. C. Grant. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GRIFFITHS. Locked Up. By Major ArtTHuR GRIFFITHS, 


Author of ‘The Wrong Road,’ ‘Chronicles of Newgate,’ &c. With Illustrations 
by C. J. STANILAND, R.I. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GUTHRIE-SMITH. Crispus: A Drama. By H. GUTHRIE-SMITH. 


In one volume. Fcap. 4to, 5s. 
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HAINES. Unless! A Romance. By RanpotpH Haines. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

HALDANE. Subtropical Cultivations and Climates. A Handy 
Book for Planters, Colonists, and Settlers. By R. C. HALDANE. Post 8vo, gs. 

HALLETT, A Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan States. 
By Hour 8. HAttert, M. Inst. C.E., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Hon. Member Man- 
chester and Tyneside Geographical Societies. 8vo, with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, 218. 

HAMERTON. Wenderholme: A Story of Lancashire and York- 
shire Life. By Puitip GILBERT Hamertoy, Author of ‘A Painter’s Camp.’ A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. ‘ 

HAMILTON. Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir WinL1AM HAMIL- 
TON, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. Manse, B.D., LL.D., Dean of St Paul’s ; and JoHN 
VeitcH, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, Glasgow. Seventh 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

Lectures on Logic. Edited by the Same. Third Edition. 

2 Vols., 24S. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 

University Reform. Third Edition, 8vo, 21s, 

Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic 

and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By Professor VEITcH, of the 

University of Glasgow. -8vo, with Portrait, 18s. 

Sir William Hamilton: The Man and his Philosophy. 
Two Lectures delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, 
January and February 1883. By the Same. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

HAMLEY. The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By 
General Sir EpwarpD Bruce Hamtey, K.C.B., K.C.M.G.,M.P. Fifth Edition, 
revised throughout. 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 30s. 

—— National Defence ; Articles and Speeches. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Shakespeare’s Funeral, and other Papers. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Thomas Carlyle: An Essay. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

On Outposts. Second Edition. 8vo, 2s. 


Wellington’s Career ; A Military and Political Summary. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Our Poor Relations. A Philozoic Essay. With Illus- 
trations, chiefly by Ernest Griset Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

HAMLEY. Quilty, or Not Guilty? A Tale. By Major-General 
W. G. Hamiey, late of the Royal Engineers. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HARRISON. The Scot in Ulster. The Story of the Scottish 
Settlement in Ulster. By JoHn Harrison, Author of‘ Oure Tounis Col- 
ledge.’ Crown 8yvo, 2s. 6d. 


HASELL. Bible Partings. By E. J. Hasett. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

—— Short Family Prayers. Cloth, 1s. 

HAY. The Works of the Right Rev. Dr George Hay, Bishop of 
Edinburgh. Edited under the Supervision of the Right Rev. Bishop STra1n. 
With Memoir and Portrait of the Author. 5 vols. crown 8vo, bound in extra 
cloth, £1, 1s. The following Volumes may be had separately—viz. : 

The Devout Christian Instructed in the Law of Christ from the Written Word. 2 
vols., 8s. —The Pious Christian Instructedin the Nature and Practice of the Principal 
Exercises of Piety. 1 vol., 3s. 

HEATLEY. The Horse-Owner’s Safeguard. A Handy Medical 
Guide for every Man who owns a Horse. By G. 8S. Heatiey, M.R.C.V.S. 
Crown 8yv0, 5s. 
The Stock-Owner’s Guide. A Handy Medical Treatise for 
every Man who owns an Ox ora Cow. Crown 8vo, 4S. 6d. 
HEDDERWICK. Lays of Middle Age; and other Poems. By 


JAMES HEDDERWICK, LL.D. Price 3s. 6d. 
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HEDDERWICK. Backward Glances; or, Some Personal Recollec- 
tions. Witha Portrait. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. f 
HEMANS. The Poetical Works of Mrs Hemans. Copyright Edi- 
tions.—Royal 8vo, 5s.—The Same, with Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
—Six Vols. in Three, feap., 12s. 6d. 
SELEcT PorMs or Mrs Hemans. Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 
HERKLESS. Cardinal Beaton Priest and Politician. By JoHNn 
HERKLESS, Minister of Tannadice. With a Portrait. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HOME PRAYERS. By Ministers of the Church of Scotland and 
Members of the Church Service Society. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 

HOMER. The Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in the 
Sela Stanza. By Pattie StanHorpe Wors.tey. Third Edition, 2 vols. 
cap., 12S. 

—— The Iliad. Translated by P. S. Worstey and Professor 
CONINGTON. 2 vols. crown 8Vv0, 21S. 

HUTCHINSON, Hints on the Game of Golf. By Horacsz G. 


Hutcuinson. Sixth Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs. 


IDDESLEIGH. Lectures and Essays. By the late EarL oF 
IDDESLEIGH, G.C.B., D.C.L., &ce. 8vo, 16s. 


—— Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford Northcote, First 
Earl of Iddesleigh. By ANDREW Lance. With Three Portraits and a View of 
Pynes. Third Edition. 2vols. Post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

PopuLAR EpitTion. In one volume. With two Plates. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS: Being a List, alphabetically arranged, 
of the Principal Places on the Globe, with the Countries and Subdivisions of 
the Countries in which they are situated, and their Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Imperial 8vo, pp. 676, 21s. 

JEAN JAMBON. Our Trip to Blunderland ; or, Grand Excursion 
to Blundertown and Back. By Jean JAmMBON. With Sixty Illustrations 
designed by CHARLES DoyYLE, engraved by DaAuzieL, Fourth Thousand. 
Cloth, giltedges, 6s. 6d. Cheap Edition, cloth, 38. 6d. Boards, 2s. 6d. 

JENNINGS. Mr Gladstone: A Study. By Louis J. Jennings, 
M.P., Author of ‘ Republican Government in the United States,’ ‘The Croker 
Memoirs,’ &c. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. 

JERNINGHAM. Reminiscences of an Attaché. By Husrrt 

’ KE. H. JernrncHam. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Diane de Breteuille. A Love Story. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

JOHNSTON. The Chemistry of Common Life. By Professor 
J. F. W. Jonnston. New Edition, Revised, and brought down to date. By 
ARTHUR HERBERT CHURCH, M.A. Oxon.; Author of ‘Food: its Sources, 
Constituents, and Uses,’ &c.. With Maps and 102 Engravings. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. Re- 

vised, and brought down to date. By Sir Cuarues A. CamEROoN, M.D., 

F.R.C.8.1., &c. Sixteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. Re- 

vised by Sir C. A. CAMERON. With numerous Illustrations. 

[New Edition in preparation. 

JOHNSTON. Patrick Hamilton: a Tragedy of the Reformation 
in Scotland, 1528. By T. P.Jounston. Crown8vo, with Two Etchings. 5s. 

KEBBEL, The Old and the New: English Country Life. The 
Country Clergy—The Country Gentlemen—The Farmers—The Peasantry— 
The Eighteenth Century. By T. E. Kespet, M.A., Author of ‘ Agricultural 
Labourers,’ ‘Essays in History and Politics,’ ‘Life of Lord Beaconsfield.’ 
Crown 8vo, 5s. . F 

KING. The Metamorphoses of Ovid. Translated in English Blank 
Verse. By Henry Kina, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 

KINGLAKE. History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. 
KINGLAKE. Cabinet Edition, revised. With an Index to the Complete Work. 
Illustrated with Mapsand Plans. Complete in 9 Vols., crown 8vo, at 6s. each. 
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KINGLAKE, History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Demy 8vo. 
Vol. VI. Winter Troubles. With a Map, 16s. Vols. VII. and VIII. From 
the Morrow of Inkerman to the Death of Lord Raglan. With an Index to 
the Whole Work. With Maps and Plans. 28s. — 

Eothen. A New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition 


of the ‘ History of the Invasion of the Crimea,’ price 6s. 


KNEIPP. My Water-Cure. As Tested through more than Thirty 
Years, and Described for the Healing of Diseases and the Preservation of Health. 
By SEBASTIAN KNEIpP, Parish Priest of Worishofen (Bavaria). With a Portrait 
and other Illustrations. Only Authorised English Translation. Translated from 
the Thirtieth German Edition by A. de F. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

KNOLLYS. The Elements of Field-Artillery. Designed for the 
Use of Infantry and Cavalry Officers. By Henry KNo.tys, Captain Royal 
Artillery ; Author of ‘From Sedan to Saarbrtick,’ Editor of ‘ Incidents in the 
Sepoy War,’ &c. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LAMINGTON. In the Days of the Dandies. By the late Lord 


Lamineton. Crown 8vo. Illustrated cover, 1s.; cloth, rs. 6d. 


LAWLESS. MHurrish: a Study. By the Hon. Emity Lawuzss, 
Author of ‘A Chelsea Householder,’ &c. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LAWSON. Spain of To-day: A Descriptive, Industrial, and Finan- 
cial Survey of the Peninsula, with a full account of the Rio Tinto Mines. By 
W. R. Lawson. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


LEES. A Handbook of the Sheriff and Justice of Peace Small 
Debt Courts. 8vo, 78. 6d. 

LIGHTFOOT. Studiesin Philosophy. By the Rev. J. Ligurroor, 
M.A.,D.Sc., Vicar of Cross Stone, Todmorden. Crown 8vo, qs. 6d. 

LOCKHART. Novels by Laurence W. M. LockHarr. See 


Blackwoods’ New Series of Three-and-Sixpenny Novels on page s. 


LORIMER. The Institutes of Law: A Treatise of the Principles 
of Jurisprudence as determined by Nature. By the late Jamrs LorIMER, 
Professor of Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nations in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition, revised and much enlarged. 8vo, 18s. 

The Institutes of the Lawof Nations. A Treatise of the 
Jural Relation of Separate Political Communities. In2vols. 8vo. Volume 
I., price 16s. Volume II., price 2os. 

LOVE. Scottish Church Music. Its Composers and Sources. With 
Musical Illustrations. By James Love. Inz vol. post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

M‘COMBIE. Cattle and Cattle-Breeders. By W1LLIAM M‘Compir, 
Tillyfour. New Edition, enlarged, with Memoir of the Author. By Jamzs 
MacponaLp, of the ‘Farming World.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MACRAE. <A Handbook of Deer-Stalking. By ALexanpER 
Macraz, late Forester to Lord Henry Bentinck. With Introduction by 
Horatio Ross, Esq. Feap.8vo, with two Photographs from Life. 3s. 6d. 

M‘CRIE. Works of the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. Uniform Edi- 
tion. Four vols. crown 8vo, 24S. e ; 

Life of John Knox. Containing Illustrations of the His- 

tory of the Reformation in Scotland. Crown 8vo, 6s. Another Edition, 3s, 6d. 

Life of Andrew Melville. Containing Illustrations of the 

Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Scotland in the Sixteenth and Seven- 

teenth Centuries. Crown 8vo, 6s. : 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

— History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Spain in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Lectures on the Book of Esther. Fecap. 8vo, 5s. 
MACDONALD. A Manual of the Criminal Law (Scotland) Pro- 


cedure Act, 1887. By Norman Doran MaAcponaLpD. Revised by the Lorp 
JUSTICE-CLERK. 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 
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MACGREGOR. Life and Opinions of Major-General Sir Charles 
MacGregor, K.C.B., C.S8.I., C.1.E , Quartermaster-General of India. From 
his Letters and Diaries. Edited by Lapy MacGrecor. With Portraits and 
Maps to illustrate Campaigns in which he was engaged. 2 vols. 8vo, 35s. 

M‘INTOSH. The Book of the Garden. By CHartes M‘INnrosH, 
formerly Curator of the Royal Gardens of his Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
and lately of those of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Dalkeith Pal- 
ace. 2vols. royal 8vo, with 1350 Engravings. 44, 78. 6d. Vol. I. On the 
Formation of Gardens and Construction of Garden Edifices. £2, 1os. 

Vol. II. Practical Gardening. 1, 178. 6d. _ > 

MACINTYRE. Hindu-Koh: Wanderings and Wild Sports on and 
beyond the Himalayas. By Major-General DonALD MACINTYRE, V.C., late 
Prince of Wales’ Own Goorkhas, F.R.G.S. Dedicated to H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales. New and Cheaper Edition, revised, with numerous Illustrations, 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. , woLt ; 

MACKAY. A Sketch of the History of Fife and Kinross. A 
Study of Scottish History and Character. By #H. J. G@. Mackay, Sheriff of 
these Counties. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MACKAY. A Manual of Modern Geography; Mathematical, Phys- 
ical, and Political. By the Rev. ALEXANDER Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. rth 
Thousand, revised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 688. 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Modern Geography. 55th Thousand, re- 

vised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 300, 38. 

The Intermediate Geography. Intended asan Intermediate 
Book between the Author’s ‘ Outlines of Geography’ and ‘ Elements of Geo- 
graphy.’ Sixteenth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, vp. 238, 2s. 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 188th Thousand, revised 
to the present time. 18mo, pp. 118, rs. 

—— First Steps in Geography. 1o5th Thousand. 18mo, pp. 
56. Sewed, 4d.; cloth, 6d. ‘ 

Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. 
With Express Reference to the Instructions issued by the Science and Art 
Department. 30th Thousand, revised. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
Facts and Dates; or, the Leading Events in Sacred and 
Profane History, and the Principal Facts in the various Physical Sciences, 
- For Schools and Private Reference. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MACKAY. AnOld Scots Brigade. Being the History of Mackay’s 
Regiment, now incorporated with the Royal Scots. With an Appendix con 
taining many Original Documents connected with the History of the Regi- 
ment. By JOHN Mackay (late) oF HERRIESDALE. Crown 8yo, 58. 

MACKENZIE. Studies in Roman Law. With Comparative Views 
of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lorp MAcKENzIE, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. Sixth Edition, Edited by 
JOHN KIRKPATRICK, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Advocate, Professor of History in 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, ras. 

M‘KERLIE. Galloway: Ancient and Modern. An Account of the 
Historic Celtic District. By P. H. M‘Keruiz, F.S.A. Scot., F.R.G.S., &c. 
Author of ‘ Lands and their Owners in Galloway.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

M‘PHERSON. Summer Sundays in a Strathmore Parish. By J. 
GoRDON M‘PHERSON, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., Minister of Ruthven. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

— Golfand Golfers. Past and Present. With an Introduction by 
the Right Hon. A. J. BALFour, and a Portrait of the Author. Fcap. 8vo, rs. 6d, 

MAIN. Three Hundred English Sonnets. Chosen and Edited by 
Davip M. Main. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. ¢ 

MAIR. A Digest of Laws and Decisions, Ecclesiastical and Civil, 
relating to the Constitution, Practice, and Affairs of the Church of Scotland, 
With Notes and Forms of Procedure. By the Rev. WiLt1aAm Marr, D.D., 
Minister of the Parish of Earlston. Crown 8vo. With Supplements, 8s. 

MARMORNE. The Story is told by ApoLPHUS SEGRAVE, the 
youngest of three Brothers. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MARSHALL. French Home Life. By FrepERIc MARSHALL, 


Author of ‘ Claire Brandon.’ Second Edition. 5s. 
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MARSHALL. It Happened Yesterday. A Novel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MARSHMAN. History of India. From the Earliest Period to the 
Close of the India Company’s Government; with an Epitome of Subsequent 
Events. By JoHn CLARK MarsHMAN, C.S.I. Abridged from the Author’s 
larger work. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, with Map, 6s. 6d. 

MARTIN. Goethe’s Faust. Part I. Translated by Sir THEoporE 
Martin, K.C.B. Second Ed., crown 8vo, 6s. Ninth Ed., feap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 

Goethe’s Faust. Part Il. Translated into English Verse. 
Second Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

The Works of Horace. Translated into English Verse, 
with Life and Notes. 2vols. New Edition, crown 8vo, 21s. 

Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Done into Eng- 
lish Verse. Second Edition. Printed on papier vergé, crown 8vo, 8s. 

The Song of the Bell, and other Translations from Schiller, 
Goethe, Uhland, and Others. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

—— Catullus. With Life and Notes. Second Ed., post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Aladdin: A Dramatic Poem. By ADAM OEHLENSCHLAE- 
GER. Fcap. 8vo, ss. ae 

Correggio: A Tragedy. By OEHLENSCHLAEGER. With 
Notes. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. ; 

King Rene’s Daughter: A Danish Lyrical Drama. By 
HENRIK HERTZ. Second Hdition, fcap., 2s. 6d. 

MARTIN. On some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters. In a 
Series of Letters. By HeLena Faucit, LADy Martin. Dedicated by per- 
mission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. New Edition, enlarged. 
8vo, with Portrait by Lane, 7s. 6d. 

MATHESON. Can the Old Faith Live with the New? or the 
Problem of Evolution and Revelation. By the Rev. GkorcE MatHeson, D.D, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

——— The Psalmist and the Scientist; or, Modern Value of the 
Religious Sentiment. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, ss. 

——— Spiritual Development of St Paul. 3d Edition. Cr. 8vo, 53s. 

—w— Sacred Songs. Newand Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MAURICE. The Balance of Military Power in Europe. An 
Examination of the War Resources of Great Britain and the Continental States. 
By Colonel Maurice, R.A., Professor of Military Art and History at the Royal 
Staff College. Crown 8vo, with a Map. 6s. 

MEREDYTH. The Brief for the Government, 1886-92. A Hand- 
book for Conservative and Unionist Writers, Speakers, &c. Second Edition. 
By W. H. Merepyta. Crown 8v0, 2s. 6d. ; ; 

MICHEL. A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Language. With 
the view of Illustrating the Rise and Progress of Civilisation in Scotland. By 
FRANCISQUE-MICHEL, F.8.A. Lond. and Scot., Correspondant de l'Institut de 
France, &c. 4to, printed on hand-made paper, and bound in Roxburghe, 66s. 

MICHIE. The Larch: Being a Practical Treatise on its Culture 
and General Management. By CHRISTOPHER Y. MICHIE, Forester,Cullen House. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Newand Cheaper Edition, enlarged, ss. 

—— The Practice of Forestry. Cr. 8vo, with Illustrations. 6s. 


MIDDLETON. The Story of Alastair Bhan: Comyn; or, The 
Tragedy of Dunphail. A Tale of Tradition and Romance. By the Lady 
MIDDLETON. Square 8vo ros. Cheaper Edition, 5s. 

MILLER. Landscape Geology. A Plea for the Study of Geology by 
Landscape Painters. By Hucu MILLER, of H.M. Geological Survey. Cr. 8vo, 38. 

MILNE. The Problem of the Churchless and Poor in our Large 
Towns. Withspecial reference to the Home Mission Work of the Church of 
Scotland. By the Rev. Rost. Mitnge, M.A.,D.D., Ardler. Newand Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; : 

MILNE-HOME. Mamma’s Black Nurse Stories. West Indian 
Folk-lore. By Mary PAMELA MILNE-Home. With six full-page tinted Illus- 
trations. Small 4to, 5s. 
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MINTO. A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical 
and Critical: designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By W. MinTO, 
M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ay 
Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley. 
New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘ 
MOIR. Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. By D. M. 
Morr. With 8 Illustrations on Steel, by the late GrorGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Crown 8vo, 38s. 6d. Another Edition, feap. 8vo, 18. 6d. 
MOMERIE. Defects of Modern Christianity, and other Sermons. 
By ALFRED WILLIAMS MomERIE, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D. 4th Edition. Cr. 8vo, 58. 
The Basis of Religion. Being an Examination of Natural 
Religion. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, a. 
The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. Seventh Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, 5s. “ 
Personality. The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, and 
a Necessary Assumptionin all Positive Philosophy. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo, 38. 
Agnosticism. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 58. 
Preaching and Hearing; and other Sermons. ‘Third 
Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8v0, 5s. 
Beliefin God. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
Inspiration ; and other Sermons. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo, 58. 
——— Church and Creed. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MONTAGUE. Campaigning in South Africa. Reminiscences of 
an Officer in 1879. By Captain W. E. Montaaus, 94th Regiment, Author of 
‘Claude Meadowleigh,’ &c. 8vo, ros. 6d. 

MONTALEMBERT. Memoir of Count de Montalembert. <A 
Chapter of Recent French History. By Mrs OxrpHant, Author of the ‘Life 
of Edward Irving,’ &. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 41, 48. oa 

MORISON. Sordello. An Outline Analysis of Mr Browning’s 
Poem. By JEANIE Morison, Author of ‘The Purpose of the Ages,’ ‘Ane 
Booke of Ballades,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Selections from Poems. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
There as Here. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
* * A limited impression on handmade paper, bound in vellum, 7s. 6d. 

“ Of Fifine at the Fair,” “Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” 

and other of Mr Browning’s Poems. Crown 8vo, 38. 

MOZLEY. Essays from ‘Blackwood.’ By the late ANNE Moz.ey, 
Author of ‘ Essays on Social Subjects’; Editor of ‘ The Letters and Correspond- 
ence of Cardinal Newman,’ ‘ Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley,’ &c. With a 
Memoir by her Sister, FANNY Mozuey. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MUNRO. On Valuation of Property. By Wit~1am Munro, M.A., 
Her Majesty’s Assessor of Railways and Canals for Scotland. Second Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MURDOCH. Manual of the Law of Insolvency and Bankruptcy : 
Comprehending a Summary of the Law of Insolvency, Notour Bankruptcy, 
Composition - contracts, Trust-deeds, Cessios, and Sequestrations; and the 
Winding-up of Joint-Stock Companies in Scotland ; with Annotations on the 
various Insolvency and Bankruptcy Statutes; and with Forms of Procedure . 
applicable to these Subjects. By JAMES Murpocu, Member of the Faculty of 
Procurators in Glasgow. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 41, ros. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE: A Gossip with 
no Plotin Particular. By A PLain Woman. Cheap Ed., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

By the Same AUTHOR. 
POOR NELLIE. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NAPIER. The Construction of the Wonderful Canon of Logar- 
ithms. By Joun Napier of Merchiston. Translated, with Notes, and a 


Catalogue of Napier’s Works, by WiLL1AM Rak Macponatp, Small gto, rss. 
A few large-paper copies on Whatman paper, 308. 
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NEAVES. Songs and Verses, Social and Scientific. By an Old 
Contributor to ‘Maga.’ By the Hon. Lord Neaves. Fifth Ed., feap. 8vo, 4s. 

——— The Greek Anthology. Being Vol. XX. of ‘Ancient 
Classics for English Readers.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

NICHOLSON. A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students, 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By Hrnry AL- 
LEYNE Nicuorson, M.D., D.Sc., F.L.S., F.G.8., Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen. Seventh Edition, rewritten and 
enlarged. Post 8vo, pp. 956, with 555 Engravings on Wood, 18s. 

Text-Book of Zoology, tor the Use of Schools. Fourth Edi- 

tion, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 188 Engravings on Wood, 7s. 6d. 

Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Junior 


Classes. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, with 166 Engravings, 38. 


Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners ; being Descrip- 
tions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. Third Edition, with 
Engravings, 1s. 6d. 

A Manual of Paleontology, for the Use of Students. 

With a General Introduction on the Principles of Paleontology. By Professor 

H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON and RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A. Third Edition. Re- 

written and greatly enlarged. 2vols.8vo, with Engravings, £ 3, 3s. 

The Ancient Life-History of the Earth. An Outline of 
the Principles and Leading Facts of Paleontological Science. Crown 8vo, 
with 276 Engravings, ros. 6d. : 

On the “Tabulate Corals” of the Paleozoic Period, with 
Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. Dlustrated with 15 Litho- 
graph Plates and numerous Engravings. Super-royal 8V0,218. : 

Synopsis of the Classification of the Anima] King- 
dom. 8vo, with 106 Illustrations, 6s. 

On the Structure and Affinities of the Genus Monticuli- 
pora and its Sub-Genera, with Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings on wood and lithographed Plates. 
Super-royal 8vo, 18s. __.. 

NICHOLSON. Communion with Heaven, and other Sermons. 
By the late MaxweE.Lt NicuHotson, D.D., Minister of St Stephen’s, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


——— Restin Jesus. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
NICHOLSON. A Treatise on Money, and Essays on Present 


Monetary Problems. By JosepH SHIELD NicHoLson, M.A., D.Sc., Professor 
of Commercial and Political Economy and Mercantile Law in the University 
of Edinburgh. 8vo, ros. 6d. ; 


Thoth. A Romance. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


—— A Dreamer of Dreams. A Modern Romance. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NICOLSON anp MURE. A Handbook to the Local Govern- 


ment (Scotland) Act, 1889. With Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Index. By J. BApENAcH Nicotson, Advocate, Counsel to the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and W. J. Mure, Advocate, Legal Secretary to the Lord 
Advocate for Scotland. Ninth Reprint. 8vo, 5s. 


OLIPHANT. Masollam: a Problem of the Period. A Novel. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 3 Vols. post 8vo0, 25s. 6d 

——— Scientific Religion; or, Higher Possibilities of Life and 
Practice through the Operation of Natural Forces. Second Edition. 8vo, 16s. 

Altiora Peto. By LAuRENCE OLIPHANT. Cheap Edition. 

Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. Illustrated Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

——— Piccadilly: A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. 
With Illustrations by Richard Doyle. New Edition, 38s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, boards, 2s. 6d. 


Traitsand Travesties; Social and Political. Post 8vo, ros. 6d. 
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OLIPHANT, The Land of Gilead. With Excursions in the 
Lebanon. With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
Haifa: Life in Modern Palestine. 2d Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Episodes in a Life of Adventure ; or, Moss from a Rolling 
Rolling Stone. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 
Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant, and of Alice 


Oliphant, his Wife. By Mrs M. O. W.« OLIPHANT. Seventh Edition. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo, with Portraits. 1s. 


OLIPHANT. Katie Stewart. By Mrs OLIPHANT. 2s. 6d. 
——— ‘Two Stories of the Seen and the Unseen. The Open Door 
—Old Lady Mary. Paper Covers, 1s. 
—— Sons and Daughters. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Sa aes Notes of a Pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land. By F. R. OLIPHANT. Crown Bvo, 38. 6d. 
ON SURREY HILLS. By “A Son or THE MarsHeEs.” Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Annals of a Fishing Village. Edited by J. A. Owen. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

OSSIAN. The Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic. With a 
Literal Translation into English, and a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the 
Poems. By the Rev. ARCHIBALD CLERK. 2 Vols. imperial 8vo, 41, 11s. 6d. 

OSWALD. By Fell and Fjord; or, Scenes and Studies in Iceland. 
By E. J. Oswaup. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

PAGE. Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By Davip Paag, 
LL.D., Professor of Geology in the Durham University of Physical Science 
Newcastle, and Professor LAPwortH of Mason Science College, Birmingham. 
With ist aps and Glossarial Index. Twelfth Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. 38. 6d 

—__ Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and Indus- 
trial, With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms, Sixth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 7s. 6d. 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. With 

Sketch-Maps andIllustrations. Editedby Professor Lapwortnu, LL.D., F.G.S., 

' &c., Mason Science College, Birmingham. rath Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Prof. LapwortH. With Engravings. 5s. 

PATON. Spindrift. By Sir J. Norn Paton. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

—— Poems bya Painter, Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

PATON. Body and Soul. A Romance in Transcendental Path- 
ology. By FREDERICK NoEL Paton. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, rs. 
PATRICK. The Apology of Origen in Reply to Celsus. A 
Chapter in the History of Apologetics. By Rev. J. Parrick, B.D. In 1x 
vol. crown 8vo. [In the press. 

PATTERSON. Essays in History and Art. By R. Ho@arrH 
PATTERSON. 8VvO, 128. 

—— The New Golden Age, and Influence of the Precious 
Metals upon the World. 2 vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

PAUL. History of the Royal Company of Archers, the Queen’s 
Body-Guard for Scotland. By James BALFour Paut, Advocate of the Scottish 
Bar. Crown 4to, with Portraits and other Illustrations. £2, 2s. 

PEILE. Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill. With latest revised 


Laws as played by the Best Clubs. By Captain 8. C. F. Periz, B.S8.0. Cheaper 
Edition, fcap. cloth, rs. 


PETTIGREW. The ‘Handy Book of Bees, and their Profitable 
Management. By A. PETTIGREW. Fifth Edition, Enlarged, with Engrav- 
ings. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


PHILIP. The Function of Labour in the Production of Wealth. 


By ALEXANDER PuaItir, LL.B., Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Wittr1am Knicut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of St Andrews. In crown 8vo volumes, with portraits, price 3s. 6d. 

: [For list of Volumes published, see page 2. 

POLLOK. The Course of Time: A Poem. By Roxpert PoLtox, 
A.M. Small feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Cottage Edition, 32mo, 8d. The 
Same, cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. Another Edition, with Ilustrations by Birket 
Foster and others, feap., cloth, 3s. 6d., or with edges g gilt, 4s. 

PORT ROYAL LOGIC. Translated from the French ; with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendix. By THomas SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in the University of St Andrews. Tenth Edition, remo, 4s. 

POTTS anp DARNELL. Aditus Faciliores : An easy Latin Con- 
struing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the late A. W. Ports, M.A., 
LL.D., and the Rev. C. Darnett, M.A., Head-Master of Cargilfield Prepara- 
tory School, Edinburgh, Tenth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Aditus Faciliores Graeci. An easy Greek Construing Book, 
with Complete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

POTTS. School Sermons. By the late ALExANDER Wm. Potts, 


LL.D., ee Head-Master of Fettes College. With a Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 


6d. 

PRINGLE. The Live-Stock of the Farm. By Ropert O. PRINGLE. 
Third Edition. Revised and Edited by James MacponaLp. Cr. 8vo, 78. 6d. 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND 
from 1707 to 1847, with Chronological Table and Index. 3 vols. large 8vo, 43, 38. 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 
COLLECTION OF. Published Annually with General Index. 

RADICAL CURE FOR IRELAND, The. A Letter to the People 
of England and Scotland concerning anew Plantation. With 2 Maps. 8Vvo, 7s. 6d. 

RAMSAY. Rough Recollections of Military Service and Society. 
By Lieut.-Col. BALcARRES D. WARDLAW RAMSAY. Two vols. post 8vo, 218. 

RAMSAY. Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century. 
Edited from the MSS. of Jonn Ramsay, Esq. of Ochtertyre, by ALEXANDER 


ee Author of ‘Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith, K.B.,’ &c. 2 vols. 
8vo, 


RANKIN. oN freweneer of the Church of Scotland. By JAMES 
RANKIN, D.D., Minister of Muthill; Author of ‘Character Studies in the 
Old Testament,’ &c. An entirely New aud much Enlarged Edition. Crown 
8vo, with 2 Maps, 7s. 6d. 

The Creed in Scotland. An Exposition of the Apostles’ 
Creed. With Extracts from Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism of 1552, John 
Calvin’s Catechism of 1556, and a Catena of Ancient Latin and other Hymns. 
Post 8vo, 78. 6d. 

——— First Communion Lessons. Twenty-third Edition. Paper 
Cover, 2d. 

RECORDS OF THE TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. Celebrated in April 1884. Published 
under the Sanction of the Senatus Academicus. Large 4to, £2, res. 6d. 

ROBERTSON. ‘The Early Religion of Israel. As set forth by 
Biblical Writers and Modern Critical Historians. Being the Baird Lecture for 


1888-89. By JamMrFs Rospertson, D.D., Professor of “Oriental Languages in 
the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


ROBERTSON. Orellana, and other Poems, By J. Login Ropert- 
son, M.A. Feap.8vo. Printed on hand-made paper. 6s. 

ROBERTSON. Our Holiday Among the Hills. By JameEs and 
JANET LoGige ROBERTSON. Fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d 


Boge Herth ee with a Fishing- rod. By E.S. Roscoz. Crown 


ROSS. “Old "Seattish Regimental Colours. By ANDREW Ross, 
§.8.C., Hon. Secretary Old Scottish Regimental Colours Committee. Dedi- 
cated by Special Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. Folio. £2, 12s. 6d. 


RUSSELL. The Haigs of Bemersyde. A Family History. By 


JOHN RussELL, Large 8vo, with Illustrations. 21s. 
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RUSSELL. Fragments from Many Tables. Being the Recollections of 
some Wise and Witty Men and Women. By Gro. RussELu. Cr, 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


RUTLAND. Notes of an Irish Tour in 1846. By the Duxz or 
RuTLanD, G.C.B, (Lord Joun Manners). New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

——— Correspondence between the Right Honble. William Pitt 
and Charles Duke of Rutland, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1781-1787. With In- 
troductory Note by John Duke of Rutland. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


RUTLAND. Gems of German Poetry. Translated by the DucuEss 
oF RuTLAND (Lady Jonn ManneRs). [New Edition in preparation. 

Impressions of Bad-Homburg. Comprising a Short Ac- 

ead of oe Women’s Associations of Germany under the Red Cross. Crown 

vo, IS. . 

Some Personal Recollections of the Later Years of the Earl 

of Beaconsfield, K.G. Sixth Edition, 6d. 

Employment of Women in the Public Service. 6d. 


Some of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and 
Recreation Rooms, and Free Libraries. With Remarks on Starting and 
Maintaining Them. Second Edition, crown 8vo, rs. 

A Sequel to Rich Men’s Dwellings, and other Occasional 
Papers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

—— Encouraging Experiences of Reading and Recreation Rooms, 
Aims of Guilds, Nottingham Social Guild, Existing Institutions, &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo, ts. ; ; 

SCHILLER. Wallenstein. A Dramatic Poem. By FREDERICK 
von ScuiLtueR. Translated by C.G. A. LockHartr. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SCOTCH LOCH FISHING. By ‘‘Black Palmer.” Crown 8vo, 

interleaved with blank pages, 4s. 

SCOUGAL. Prisons and their Inmates; or, Scenes from a Silent 
World. By Francis Scoucat. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 

SELLAR. Manual of the Education Acts for Scotland. By the 
late ALEXANDER CRAIG SELLAR, M.P. Eighth Edition. Revised and in 
great part rewritten by J. Epwarp GRAHAM, B.A. Oxon., Advocate. 
With Kules for the conduct of Elections, with Notes and Cases. With a 
Supplement, being the Acts of 1889 in so far as affecting the Education Acts. 


8VO, 12S. 6d. 
[SUPPLEMENT TO SELLAR’S MANUAL OF THE EDUCATION ACTS. 8VO, 28.] 


SETH. Scottish Philosophy, A Comparison of the Scottish and 
German Answers to Hume. Balfour Philosophical Lectures, University of 
Edinburgh. By ANDREW SertH, M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in Edinburgh University. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. ; 

——— Hegelianism and Personality. Balfour Philosophical Lec- 
tures. Second Series. Crown 8vo, ss. 

SETH. Freedom as Ethical Postulate. By James Sxuru, M.A., 


George Munro Professor of Philosophy, Dalhousie College, Halifax, Canada. 


8vo, IS. 

SHADWELL. The Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. Illus- 
trated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By Lieutenant- 
General SHADWELL, C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 326s. 

SHAND. Half a Century; or, Changes in Men and Manners. By 
Peis hata: SuHanp, Author of ‘Against Time,’ &c. Second Edition, 8vo, 
128. ° 

Letters from the West of Ireland. Reprinted from the 
‘Times.’ Crown 8vo. ss. 

—— Kilearra. A Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

SHARPE. Letters from and to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 
Edited by ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘Memoir of Admiral Lord 
Keith, K.B.,’ &c With a Memoir by the Rev. W. K. R. Beprorp. In two 

; vols. 8vo. Illustrated with Etchings and other Engravings. £2, 128. 6d. 

SIM. Margaret Sim’s Cookery. With an Introduction by L. B, 

Wa.rorp, Author of ‘Mr Smith: A Part of His Life,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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SKELTON. Maitland of Lethington ; and the Scotland of Mary 
Stuart. A History. By Joun SKELTON, C.B., LL.D., Author of ‘The Essays 
of Shirley.’ Demy 8vo. 2 vols., 28s. 

——— The Handbook of Public Health. A Complete Edition of 
the Public Health and other Sanitary Acts relating to Scotland. Annotated, 
and with the Rules, Instructions, and Decisions of the Board of Supervision 
brought up to date with relative forms. 8vo, with Supplement, 8s. 6d. E 

—— Supplement to Skelton’s Handbook. The Administration 
of the Public Health Act in Counties. 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 

—— The Local Government (Scotland) Act in Relation to Public 
Health. A Handy Guide for County and District Councillors, Medical Offi- 
cers, Sanitary Inspectors, and Members of Parochial Boards. Second Edition. 
With a new Preface on appointment of Sanitary Officers. Crown 3vo, 2s. 

SMITH. For God and Humanity. A Romance of Mount Carmel. By 
Hasketr Smiru, Author of ‘ The Divine Epiphany,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 258. 6d. 

SMITH. Thorndale; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By WILLIAM 
SmirH, Author of ‘A Discourse on Ethics,’&c. New Edition. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Gravenhurst ; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. Second 
Edition, with Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, 8s. E 

The Story of William and Lucy Smith. Edited by 
GEORGE MerRRIAM. Large post 8vo, 128. 6d. 

SMITH. Memoir of the Families of M‘Combie and Thoms, 
originally M‘Intosh and M‘Thomas. Compiled from ae ang Tradition. 
By Witu1aAm M‘Compier SmirH. With Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6 

SMITH. Greek Testament Lessons for Colleges, SBrnicky and 
Private Students, consisting chiefly of the Sermonon the Mount and the 
Parables of our Lord. With Notes and Essays. By the Rev. J. HUNTER 
Smitu, M.A., King Edward’s School, Birmingham. Crown 8Vv0, 6s. 

oe EL Writings by the Way. By JoHN CAMPBELL SMITH, 

M.A., Sheriff-Substitute. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

SMITH. The Secretary for Scotland. Being a Statement of the 
Powers and Duties of the new Scottish Office. With a Short Historical 
Introduction and numerous references to important Administrative Docu- 
ments. By W.C. SmiruH, LL.B., Advocate. 8vo, 6s. 

SORLEY. The Ethics of Naturalism. Being the Shaw Fellowship 
Lectures, 1884. By W. R. Sortey, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy in University College of South Wales. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SPEEDY. Sport i in the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland with 
RodandGun. By Tom SS Second Edition, Revisedand Enlarged. With 
Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. HopeCrealocke, C.B.,C.M.G.,and others. 8vo, 158. 

SPROTT. The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland. 
By GreorceE W. Sprott, D.D., Minister of North Berwick. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STAFFORD. How I Spent my Twentieth Year. Being a Record 
of a Tour Round the World, 1886-87. By the MARCHIONESS OF STAFFORD. 
With Illustrations. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. E 

STARFORTH. Villa Residencesand Farm Architecture : A Series 
of Designs. By JoHNn Loe Architect. 1oz Engravings. Second Edi- 
tion, medium 4to, £2, 178. 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND. Complete, with 


Index, 15 vols. 8vo, £16, 168. 
Each County sold separately, with Title, Index, and Map, neatly bound in cloth. 

STEPHENS’ BOOK OF THE FARM; detailing the Labours of 
the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger, Farm-Labourer, 
Field-Worker, and Cattleman. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Ani- 
mals and Engravings of Implements, and Plans of Farm Buildings. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, andin great part rewritten by James MAcpona Lp, of the 
‘Farming World,’ &c., &c. Assisted by many of the leading agricultural 
authorities of the day. Complete in Six Divisional Volumes, bound in cloth, 
each rcs. 6d., or handsomely bound, in 3 volumes, with leather back and gilt 
top. £3, 38. ; 

——— The Book of Farm Implements and Machines. By 
J. Sticut and R. Scort Burn, Engineers. Edited by Henry Stepuens. Large 
8vo, £2, 2s. 
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STEVENSON. British Fungi. (Hymenomycetes.) By Rev. Joun 
Stevenson, Author of‘ Mycologia Scotia,’ Hon, Sec. Oryptogamic Society of 
Scotland. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, price res, 6d. each, 

Vol. I. AGArtcus—Bousitius. Vol. II, Cortinanrus—DACRYMYCES, 
STEWART. Advice to Purchasers of Horses. By JonHn STEWART, 
, V.S. New Edition, es, 6d. , 

——— Stable Economy. A Treatise on the Management of 

Horses in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. 

Seventh Kdition, feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

STEWART. A Hebrew Grammar, with the Pronunciation, Syl- 
labic Division and Tone of the Words, and Quantity of the Vowels, By Rey, 
DuNCAN Stewart, D.D. Fourth Bdition. 8yvo, 38. 6d, 

STEWART. Boethius; An Essay. By Huan Fraser Srewart, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. ‘Crown 8vo, 78. 6d) 

STODDART. Angling Songs. By THomas Top Stopparr. New 
Kdition, with a Memoir by ANNA M, Sroppart. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STORMONTH. Ktymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
English Language. Including a very Copious Selection of Scientitie Terms. 
For Use in Schools and Colleges, and as a Book of General Reference, By the 
Rev. JAmEes StormontH. The Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Rey. 
P. H. Puevp, M.A. Cantab, Tenth Edition, Revised throughout, Orown 
8vo, pp. 800. 78. 6d. 4 

Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, 

Etymological, and Explanatory. Revised by the Rev. P. H. Purr. Library 

Edition. Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound in half morocco, 318. 6d. 

The School Etymological Dictionary and Word-Book. 
Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, pp. 254. 2s. 

STORY. Nero; A Historical Play. By W. W.Srory, Author of 
‘Roba di Roma.’ Feap. 8vo, 6s. ; 

———  Vallombrosa. Post 8vo, 5s. 

——— Poems. 2 vols. fcap., 78. 6d. 

Fiammetta. A Summer Idyl. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 
Conversations in a Studio. 2 vols, crown 8yo, 12s. 6d. 

—— Excursions in Art and Letters. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STRICKLAND. Life of Agnes Strickland. By her SISTER, 
Post 8vo, with Portrait engraved on Steel, ras. 6d. 

STURGIS. John-a-Dreams. A Tale. By JULIAN Srura@is, 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

—— Little Comedies, Old and New. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SUTHERLAND. Handbook of Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 


Flowers, for general Garden Decoration. Containing Descriptions of up- 
wards of rooo Species of Ornamental Hardy Perennial and Alpine Plants; 
along with Concise and Plain Instructions for their Propagation and Culture, 
By WiLu1AM SUTHERLAND, Landscape Gardener; formerly Manager of the 
Herbaceous Department at Kew. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TAYLOR. The Story of My Life. By the late Colonel Mkapows 


Taytor, Author of ‘The Confessions of a Thug,’ &c, &c. Edited by his 
Daughter. New and cheaper Edition, being the Fourth. Crown 8vo, 68 

TELLET, Pastor and Prelate. A Story of Clerical Life. By Roy 
Tevet, Author of ‘The Outeasts,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 258. 6d, ‘ 

THOLUCK. Hours of Christian Devotion. Translated from the 
German of A. Tholuck, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Halle, 
By the Rey. Ropert Menzies, D.D. With a Preface written for this Trans)a- 
tion by the Author. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 78. 6d. ‘ ’ 

THOMSON. Handy Book of the Flower-Garden : being Practical 
Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in Flower- 
Gardens all the year round. With Engraved Plans. By Davip THomson, 
Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., at Drumlanrig Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
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THOMSON. The Handy Book of Fruit-Culture under Glass: being 


a series of Elaborate Practical Treatises on the Cultivation and Forcing of 
Pines, Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, Strawberries, and Cucumbers. With En- 
gravings of Hothouses, &c. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THOMSON. A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape 
Vine. By Witt1sm THomson, Tweed Vineyards. Tenth Edition, 8vo, 5s. 
THOMSON. Cookery for the Sick and Convalescent. With 


Directions for the Preparation of Poultices, Fomentations, &c. By BARBARA 
THomson. Fecap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


THORNTON. Opposites. A Series of Essays on the Unpopular 
Sides of Popular Questions. By Lewis THoRNTON. §8vo, 128. 6d. 

TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. A New Edition, with Llustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. Cheap Edition, 2s. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. Published annually, price ss. 

TULLOCH. Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in Eng- 
land in the Seventeenth Century. By Jonny Tuttocu, D.D., Principal of St 
Mary’s College in the University of St Andrews; and one of her Majesty’s 
Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 16s. 

Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion. 8vo, 1538. 

Luther, and other Leaders of the Reformation. Third 

Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Memoir of Principal Tulloch, D.D., LL.D. By Mrs 


OvrHant, Author of ‘ Life of Edward Irving.’ Third and Cheaper Edition. 
8vo, with Portrait. 7s. 6d. 


TWEEDIE. The Arabian Horse: his Country and People. With 
Portraits of Typical or Famous Arabians, and numerous other Illustrations ; 
also a Map of the Country of the Arabian Horse, and a descriptive Glossary of 
Arabie words and proper names. By Colonel W. Tweepiz, C.8.I., Bengal Staff 
Corps, H.B.M.’s Consul-General, Baghdad. [In the press. 

VEITCH. Institutes of Logic. By Joun Vettcou, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

——— The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry. From the Ear- 
liest Times to the Present Day. 2vols.fcap. 8vo,in roxburghe binding. iss. 


Merlin and Other Poems. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Knowing and Being. Essaysin Philosophy. First Series. 

Crown &vyo, 5s. 
VIRGIL. The #neid of Virgil. Translated in English Blank 
Verse by G. K. Rickarps,M.A.,and Lord RavENSWwoORTH. 2Vols.fcap. 8vo,10s. 
WALFORD. Four Biographies from ‘Blackwood’: Jane Taylor, 


Hannah More, Elizabeth Fry, Mary Somerville. By L. B. Watrorp. Crown 
8v0, 5S. 


WARREN’S (SAMUEL) WORKS :— 
Diary of a Late Physician. Cloth, 2s.6d.; boards, 2s. 
Ten Thousand A-Year. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; boards, 2s. 6d. 
Nowand Then. The Lily and the Bee. Intellectual and Moral 
Development of the Present Age. 4s. 6d. 
Essays : Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical. 5s. 
WARREN. The Five Books ofthe Psalms. With Marginal Notes. 


By Rev. SamvEt L. Warren, Rector of Esher, Surrey; late Fellow, Dean, 
and Divinity Lecturer, Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
WEBSTER. The Angler and the Loop-Rod. By Davip WEssTER. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


WELLINGTON. Wellington Prize Essays on “the System of Field 


Manceuvres best adapted for enabling our Troops to meet a Continental Army.” 
Edited by General Sir Epwarp Bruce Hamiey, K.C.B.,K.C.M.G. 8vo, 128. 6d. 
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WENLEY. Socrates and Christ: A Study in the Philosophy of 
Religion. By R. M. Wenuery, M.A., Lecturer on Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow; Examiner in Philosophy in the 
University of Glasguw. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WERNER. A Visit to Stanley’s Rear-Guard at Major Bartte- 
lot’s Camp on the Aruhwimi. With an Account of River-Life on the Congo. 
By J. R. WERNER, F.R.G.S., Engineer, late in the Service of the Etat Inde- 
pendant du Congo. With Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. Minutes of the Westminster As- 
sembly, while engaged in preparing their Directory for Church Government, 
Confession of Faith, and Catechisms (November 1644 to March 1649). Edited 
by the Rev. Professor ALEx. T. MircHELL, of St Andrews, and the Rev. Jonn 
SrruTHERS, LL.D. With a Historical and Critical Introduction by Professor 
Mitchell. 8vo, 15s. 

WHITE. The Eighteen Christian Centuries. By the Rev. Jamzs 
WuitTE. Seventh Edition, post 8vo, with Index, 6s. 

——— History of France, from the Earliest Times. Sixth Thou- 
sand, post 8vo, with Index, 6s. ¢ 

WHITE. Archeological Sketches in Scotland—Kintyre and Knap- 
dale. By Colonel T. P. Wuits, R.E., of the Ordnance Survey. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. folio, £4, 4s. Vol. 1., Kintyre, sold separately, £2, 2s. 

——— The Ordnance Survey ofthe United Kingdom. A Popular 
Account. Crown 8vo, 58. 

WICKS. Golden Lives. The Story of a Woman’s Courage. By 
FREDERICK Wicks. Cheap Edition, with 120 L[llustrations. Illustrated 
Boards; 8vo, 2s. 6d. ' 

WILLIAMSON. Poems of Nature and Life. By Davin R, 
WILLIAMSON, Minister of Kirkmaiden. Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 

WILLS anp GREENE. Drawing-room Dramas for Children. By 
W. G. Witus and the Hon. Mrs GREENE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILSON. Works of Professor Wilson. Edited by his Son-in-Law, 
Professor FERRIER. 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2, 88. 

_——_—sXC zrristopher in his Sporting-Jacket. 2 vols., 8s. 

——— Isle of Palms, City of the Plague, and other Poems. 4s. 

——— Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, and other Tales. 4s. 

——— Essays, Critical and Imaginative. 4 vols., 16s. 

——— The Noctes Ambrosianw. 4 vols., 16s. 

‘Homer and his Translators, and the Greek Drama. Crown 


8vo, 4S. 

WINGATE. Lily Neil. A Poem. By Davip WinGaTE. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. ¢ é 

WORDSWORTH. The Historical Plays of Shakspeare. With 
Introductions and Notes. By CaaRLES Worpsworta, D.C.L., Bishop of 8. 
Andrews. 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, each price 7s. 6d., or handsomely bound in 
half-calf, each price 9s. od. ; 

WORSLEY. Poems and Translations. By PuHinIp STANHOPE 
Worstry, M.A. Edited by Epwarp WorsLey. 2d Ed., enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

YATE. England and Russia. Face to Facein Asia. <A Record of 
Travel with the Afghan Boundary Commission. By Captain A. C. Yarr, 
Bombay Staff Corps. 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, ers. 

YATE. Northern Afghanistan; or, Letters from the Afghan 
Boundary Commission. By Major C. E. Yates, C.8.I., C.M.G. Bombay Staff 
Corps, F.R.G.8. 8vo, with Maps. “18s. : : 

YOUNG. A Story of Active Service in Foreign Lands, Compiled 
from letters sent home from South Africa, India, and China, 1856-1882. By 
Surgeon-General A. GRAHAM YouNa, Author of ‘Crimean Cracks.’ Crown 
8vo, Illustrated, 78. 6d. 4 

YULE. Fortification: for the Use of Officers in the Army, and 
Readers of Military History. By Col. Yuuz, Bengal Engineers. 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, ros. 6d. 
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One volume allowed at a time, and obtained only by 
card; to be kept 14 days (or seven days in the case of fiction 
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